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The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heay'n to earth, from earth to heav'n, 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. See Mid.Night's Dr. vol. 1. p. 232. 
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The Firſt Part of HENRY IV. 
ACT L SCENE I. 


| | Peace after Civil War. 
O ſhaken as we are, fo wan with care, 
Find we a time tor frighted peace to pant, 


And breathe ſhort-winded accents of new broils 
To be commenc'd in ſtronds a far remote. 
No more the thirity entrance of this ſoil 
(t) Shall damp her lips with her own childrens? blood: 
| No 


(r) Shall damp. ] i. e. Wet, moiſten: the old editions, and 


with them the Oxford, read dawb; there ſeems to be ſomething 
; Vo. III. B greatly 
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No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruiſe her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoſtile paces. Thoſe oppoſed files, 
Which like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
All of one nature, of one ſubſtance bred, 
Did lately meet in the inteſtine ſhock 

And furious cloſe of civil butchery, 

Shall now, in mutual, well-beſeeming ranks, 
March all one way ; and be no more oppos'd 
Againſt acquaintance, kindred and allies : 
The edge of war like an ill- ſneathed knife, 
No more ſhall cut his maſter, 


King Henry's Character of Percy, and of his Son 


rYince enry. 


Vea there thou mak'ſt me ſad and małk'ſt me fin 
In envy, that my lord Northumberland 

Should be the father of ſo bleſt a ſon: 

A ſon who is the theme of honour's tongue, 
Amongſt a grove the very ſtraiteſt plant, 

Who is ſweet fortune's mirror and her pride: 
Whilſt I by looking on the praiſe of him, 

See riot and diſhonour ſtain the brow 

Of my young Harry. 


ScENE III. Prince Henry's Seltloquy, 
I know you all, and will a while uphold 


The unyok'd humour of your idleneſs : 
Vet herein will I imitate the ſun, 


Who doth permit the baſe contagious clouds | 
To 


greatly like Shakeſpear in that word, but I have kept damp, as 
It is generally approv'd. The word i, in the fourth line 
following, is in the old editions eyes, and thus altered by Mr. 
Nu but: others read arms, I don't know whether eyc; might 
not be juitified, but I think fil preferable, See Ur r. p. 343. 
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The Fir/t Part of Henry IV. 


To ſmother up his beauty from the world, 
That when he pleaſe again to be himſelt, 
Being wanted, he may more be wonder'd :t, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly miſts 
Of vapours that did ſeem to ſtrangle him. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To ſport would be as tedious as to work ; 

But when they ſeldom come, they wiſh'd-for come, 
And nothing pleaſeth but rare accidents. 
So when this looſe behaviour I throw off, 

And pay the debt I never promiſed ; 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By ſo much ſhall I falſify mens“ hopes; 

And, like bright mettle on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation glitt'ring o'er my fault, 

Shall ſhew more goodly and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath ne foil to ſet it off. 

I'll fo offend, to make offence a ſkill ; 
Redeeming time, when men think leaſt I will, 


SCENE IV. Hotſpur's Deſcription of a finical 


Courtier. 


But I remember when the ſight was done, 
When I was dry with ruge and extreme toil, 
Breathleſs and taint, leaning upon my ſword ; 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dreſs'd: 
Freſh as a bridegroom, and his chin, new-reap'd, 
Shew'd like a ſtubble-land at harveſt home. 
He was perfumed like a millener; 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
(2) A pouncet-box, Which ever and anon 

He 

(2) Pauncet-box. } A ſmall box for muſk, or other perfames 
then in faſhion, the lid of which being cut with open work, 
rave it its name: from poinſoncy, to prick, pierce, or engrave. 
v0 ſays Mr. H arburion, and then condemus the next lines as a 


B 2 {tupid 
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He gave his noſe : (and took't away again ; 

Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in ſnuff). And ſtill he ſmil'd and talk'd: 
And as the ſoldiers bare dead bodies by, 

He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
Jo bring a flovenly unhandſome coarſe 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility, 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He queſtion'd me; amongſt the reft, demanded 
My priſoners, in your majeſty's behalf. | 
(3) I then, all ſmarting with my wounds, being cold, 
Out of my grief, and my impatience 

To be ſo pelter'd with a popinjay, 

Anſwer'd neglectinglhy, I know not what; 

He ſhould, or ſhould not ; for he made me mad, 

To ſee him ſhine fo briſk, and ſmell fo ſwect, 

And talk ſo like a waiting-gentlewoman, 

Of guns and drums and wounds ; (God fave the mark !) 
And telling me the ſovereign'ſt thing on earth 


Nupid interlopation of the players: they are certainly not very 
eaſy to be defended, but we find many ſuch conceits as theſe 


in Shakefj Cars * K 


(3).1 then, &c.] When I firſt read this paſſage, I mark'd 
the lines, as I have printed them, and turning to the ingenious 
Mr. Edward:'s Canons of Criticiſm (p. 13.) I found he was of 
opinion, the lines ſhould be ſo tranſpoſed : by this means the 
tenſe of the paſſage is quite clear, and we have no occaſion for 
any alteration. * Mr. Va burn in order to make a contra- 
diction in the common reading, and ſo make way for his emen- 
dation, miſrepreſents Hotſpur as at this time | when he gave this 
anſwer] not cold, bu hat, It is true, that at the beginning of 


the ſpeech he deſcribes himſelf as 


Dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathleſs and faint, Sc. 


Then comes in this gay gemleman, and holds him in an idle 
diſcourſe, the heads gf which Hothpror gives us; and it is plain 
by the context, it mult have laſted a conſiderable while, Now 
the more he kad heated himſeif in the action, the more when 
he came to ſtand ſtill any time would the cod air affect his 


wounds, Sc.“ 
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Was parmecety, for an inward bruiſe; 

And that it was great pity, fo it was, 

This villainous ſult-petre ſhould be digg'd 
Out of the bowcls of the harmleſs earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had deftroy'd 
So cowardly: and but for theſe vile guns, 


He would himſelf have been a ſoldier. 


Danger. 


I'll read you matter, deep and dangerous: 
As full of peril and advent'rous ſpirit, 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud, 


On the unſtedfaſt footing of a ſpear. 


Honour, 


) By heav'ns! methinks, it were an eaſy leap, 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where tathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks! 
So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear 
Without corrival all her dignities. 
But out upon this half- fac'd fellowſhip ! 
ACT 


(4) By beam &c. ] I will not take upon me to defend 
paſſage trom the charge laid againſt it of bombaſt and fut, 
but will only obſerve, if we read it in that light, it is, pert, 
one of the fineſt rants to be found in any author. Mr. „ 
ten attempts to clear it from the charge, and obſerves, tho' tie 
exprefiion be ſublime and daring, yet the thought is the natural 
movement of an heroic mind. ef ae, at leaſt, (as he adds) 
thought ſo, when he put the very ſame ſentiment, in the fame 
words, into the mouth of Etocles.” | 


Eyw Jep, EC, — 


I will not cloak my ſoul ; methinks, with enſe 
- I cou'd ſcale heaven, and reach the fartheſt ſtar; 
Or to the deepeſt intrails of the earth 
Deſcending, pierce, ſo be I cou'd obtain 
A kingdom at the price, and god-like rule. 
B 3 
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ACT II. SCENE VI. 


Lady Percy's, pathetic Speech to her Huſband. 


(5) O, my good lord, why are you thus alone? 
For what offence have I this fortnight been 
A bamiſh'd woman from my Harry's bed? 
Tell me, ſweet lord, what is't that takes from thee 
Thy ſtomach, pleaſure, and thy golden ſleep ? 
Why doſt thou bend thy eyes upon the earth, 
And ſtart ſo often, when thou ſit'ſt alone? 
Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks, 
And giv'n my treaſures, and my rights of thee, 
To thick ey'd muſing and curs'd melancholy ? 
In thy faint ſlumbers I by thee have watcht, 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars : 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding ſteed: 
Cry, courage! to the field ! and thou haſt talk'd 
Of ſallies, and retires ; of trenches, tents, 
Of paliſadoes, fortins, parapets ; 
Of baſiliſks, of cannon, culverin, | 
Of priſoner's ranſom, and of ſoldiers ſlain, 


'And all the current of a heady fight. 


Thy ſpirit within thee hath been ſo at war, 

And thus hath ſo beſtirr'd thee in thy ſleep, 

That beads of ſweat have ſtood upon thy brow, 

Like bubbles in a late diſturbed ſtream : 

And in thy face ſtrange motions have appear'd, 

Such as we ſee, when men reſtrain their breath 

On ſome great ſudden haſte. O, what portents are theſe ! 

Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 

And TI wel know it, elſe he loves me not. 
ACT 

(5) See Portia's ſpeech to Brutus in Julius Cæſar, AR IL 
Scene III. 


The Fir? Part of Henry IV. 7 


ACT III. SCENE I. 


Prodigies ridicuÞd. 


(6) I blame him not: at my nativity, 
The front of heav'n was full of fiery ſhapes, 
Of burning crefſets ; know, that, at my birth, 
The frame and the foundation of the earth 
Shook like a coward. | 
Hot. So it would have done 
At the ſame ſeaſon, if your mother's cat 
Had kitten'd, though yourſelf had ne'er been horn, 
R TS 2c VN > 
Diſeaſed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In ſtrange eruptions ; and the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of cholic pinch'd and vext, 
By the impriſoning of unruly wind 
Within her womb ; which for enlargement ſtriving, 
Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples down 
High tow'rs and moſs-grown ſteeples. 


On miſerahle Rhymers. © 


(7) I had rather be a kitten, and cry, mew ! 
Than one of theſe fame meter-ballad-mongers : 
I'd rather hear a brazen candleſtick turn'd, 


Or 


(6) I blame, &c.] Glondower was mightily ſuperſtitious, he 
adds afterwards, 
— Give me leave 
To tell you once again, that at my birth 
The front of heav'n was full of fiery ſhapes, 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ſtrangely clam'rous in the trighted fields: 
Theſe ſigns have mark'd me extraordinary, 
And all the courſes of my life do ſhew, 
I am not in the roll of common men. 

(7) I had, &c.] Horace, in his art of poetry, ſpeaking of 
poetaſters, ſays, | 
Ut mala, &c. 

A mad dog's foam, th' infection of the plague, . 
B 4 And 
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Or a dry-wheel grate on the axle-tree, 
And:that would nothing ſet my teeth on edge, 
Nothing ſo much as mincing-poetry ; 

"Tis like the forc'd gait of a ſhuffling nag. 


Punctuality in Bargain. 


| I' give thrice ſo much land 
To any well-deſerving friend; | 
But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
Fil cavil on the ninth part of a hair, 


A Huſband ſung to Sleep by a fair Wife. 
(8) She bids you 


All on the wanton ruſhes lay you down, 
And reit your gentle head upon her lap, 
And ſhe will fing the ſong that pleaſeth you, 


And 


And all the judgments of the angry gods 
Are not avoided more by men of ſenſe, 
Than poetaſter's in their raging fits. 


And again; 
ITis hard to ſay, whether for ſacrilege, 
Or inceſt, or ſome more unheard of crime, 
The rhyming fiend is ſent into theſe men : 
But they are almoſt viſibly poſſeſt, 
And like a bated bear, when he breaks looſe, 
Without diſtinction, ſeize on all they meet: 
Learn'd or unlearn'd, none *ſcape within their reach; 
(Sticking like leeches, till they burſt with blood, ) 
Without remorſe inſatiably they read, 
And never leave till they have read men dead. 


RoscoMmor, 


(8) She bids, &c.] There is ſomething extremely tender and 
leaſing in theſe lines, as well as in the following, from .- 
2 ; Which juſtly deſerve to be compared with them: 


Who ſhall now tell you 
How much I lov'd you? who ſhall ſwear it to you, 
And weep the tears I ſend ? who ſhall now bring you 


Letters, rings, bracelets, loſe his health in ſervice ? 
Wake 


- 
22 * 
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And on your eye-lids crown the god of fleep, 
Charming your blood with pleafing heavineſs; 
Making ſuch diff*rence betwixt wake and ſleep, 
(9) As is the diff'rence betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the heavenly-harneſs'd team 
Begins his golden progreſs in the caſt, 


Scexs IV. King Henry the 4th ta his Sen. 


Had I fo laviſh of my preſence been, 
So common hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company; 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had ſtill kept loyal to poſſeſſion; 
And: 


Wake tedious nights in Rories of your praiſe? 
Who now ſhall ing you crying elegies, 

And ſtrike a ſad ſoul into fenſelefs pictures, 

And make them mourn ? who ſhall take up his lute 
And touch it, till he crown a fiicnt flep 

Upon my eye-l:id,. making me dream and cry, | 

Oh my dear, dear Philafter. 


AR 3. latter end. 


(9) , &c.] It is remarkable of Mon, that whenever he 
can have an opportunity, he takes particular notice of the even- 
ing twilight, but I don't at preſent recollect any paſſige where 
he deſcribes this morning-twiliglt, which Shatefrrar fo besu- 
tufully hints at: nothing can exceed this lovely deſcription ia the 
4h book of his Paradiſe Loft. 


Now came ſtill evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her ſober hvery all things clad : 

Silence accompanied : for beaft and bird, 

They to their gfally couch, theſe to their neſt 
Were flunk: all but the wakeful nightingale ; 

She all night long her amorous deſcant ſung : 
Silence was pleas'd ; now glow'd the firmament 
With living ſap phires : Heiperns, that led 

The ſtarry haſt, rode brighteſt, till the moon, 
Riſing in clouded m: jeſty, at length 

Apparent queen unveil'd her peerleſs ligtt, 

And o'er the dark her ſilver mantle threw, V. 398. 


The reader will be agreeably entertained, by conſulting the 
paſlage in Dr. TVezvion's edition of Men. 
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And left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, 
A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. | 
But being ſeldom ſeen, I could not ſtir, | ; 
But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at ! | 
(10) That men would tell their children, This is he.“ 

Others would fay, * Where? which is Bolingbroke ?”? 

And then I ſtole all courteſy from heav'n, 

And dreſt myſelf in much humility, | 

That I did pluck allegiance from mens? hearts, 

Loud fhouts and ſalutations from their mouths, 

Even in the preſence of the crowned king. | 
Thus did I keep my perſon freſh and new, 
My preſence like a robe pontifical, : 
Ne'er ſeen, but wonder'd at: and ſo my ſtate, 

Seldom, but ſumptuous, ſhewed like a feaſt, 

And won, by rareneſs ſuch ſolemnity. 

The ſkipping king, he ambled up and down 

With ſhallow jeſters, and raſh bavin wits, 

Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt: (11) *ſcarded his ſtate ; 

Mingled his royalty with carping fools: 

Had his great name profaned with their ſcorns ; 

And gave his countenance, againſt his name, 

To laugh with gybing boys, and ſtand the puſh 

Of every beardleſs, .vain comparative: 

Grew a companion to the common ftreets, | 
Enfeoff' d himſelf to popularity: : 5 
That being daily ſwallow'd by mens eyes, | 
They ſurfeited with honey, and began 

To loath the taſte of ſweetneſs : whereof a little 

More than a little is by much too much. 


= n= —— - 


So 


(10) That he, &c.] At prichrum off digits monflraricr, & dicier 
Bic of, Perſius. | 


Oh it is brave to be admired, to ſee 4 
The crowd with pointing fingers cry, “ That's he.“ | 
| 
| 


DRvoprx. 


(11) *Scarded, &c. ] i. e. diſcarded, threw off. This read- 
ing is Mr. Warturton's: the old one is carded: this elifion is not 
unuſual with the poets ; frequently amongſt the older ones we 
have ſdein for diſdain, Sc. | 
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So when he had occaſion to be ſeen, 

He was but as the cuckow is in Juue, 
Heard, not regarded: ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, 
As ſick and blunted with community, 

Afford no extraordinary gaze; 

Such as is bent on ſun-like majeſty, 

When it ſhines ſeldom in admiring eyes: 

But rather drowz'd, and hung their eye-lids down, 
Slept in his face, and render'd ſuch aſpect 

As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries, 

Being with his preſence glutted, gorg'd, and full. 


Prince Henry's madeft Defence of bimſe f. 


Heav'n forgive them that fo much have ſway'd 
Your Majeſty's good thoughts away from me! 

I will redeem all this on Percy's head : 

And in the clofing of ſome glorious day, 

Be bold to tell you, that I am your fon. 

When I will wear a garment all of blood, 

And ſtain my favours in a bloody maſk, 

Which, waſh'd away, ſhall ſcower my ſhame with it, 
And that ſhall be the day, whene'er it lights, 
That this ſame child of honour and renown, 
This gallant Hot-/þur, this all-praiſed knight, 
And your unthought-of Harry, chance to meet ; 
For every honour fitting on his helm, 

Would they were multitudes, and on my head 
My ſhames redoubled ! for the time will come, 
That I ſhall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 

T' ingroſs up glorious deeds on my behalf: 

And I will call him to fo ſtrict account, 

That he ſhall render every glory up, 

Yea, even the lighteſt worſhip of his time; 

Or I will tear the reck'ning from his heart. 
This, in the name of heav®n, I promiſe here: 
Lhe which, if I perform, and do ſurvive, 


I do 


r e e 
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I do beſeech your Majeſty, may ſalve 

The long-grown wounds of my intemperature. 
If not, the end of life cancels all bonds; 

And I will die a hundred thouſand deaths, 
Ere break the ſmalleſt parcel of this vow. 


ACT IV. SCENE II. 


A gallant Warrior. 


t faw. young Harry with his beaver on, (12) 

His cuiſſes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 

Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury ; 

And vaulted with ſuch caſe into his ſeat, 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, * | 


And witch the world with noble horſemanſhip.. 


Hotſpur's Tmpatience for the Battles. | 


| Let them come 

They come like facrifices in their trim, 

And to the fire-ey'd maid of ſmoaky war, 

All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. | , 

The mailed Mar, ſhall on his altar fit 

Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire, 

To hear this rich repriſal is fo nigh, 548 

And yet not ours. Come, let me t!ke my horſe, 
Who is to bear me, like a thunder-bolr, 
Againſt the boſom of the Prince of Wales ! 
Harry to Harry ſhall (not horſe to horſe) 

Meet, and ne'er part, till one drop down a coarſe. . 
Oh, that Gleudower were come! 
| CT 


(12) 01] Others read %; and there ſeems great probability 


The Firſt Part of Henry IV. 13 
| CT .' SCEMEL 


3 Prince Henry's modeſt Challenge. 


Tell your nephew, 
The Prince of I/ales doth join with all the world 
In praiſe of Harry Percy: by my hopes 
(This preſent enterprize ſet off his head) 
I do not think a braver gentleman, 
More active- valiant, or more valiant young 
More daring, or more bold, is now aliv e, 
| To grace this latter age with noble deed.. 
For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame; 
I have been a truunt to chivalry, 
And fo, I hear, he doth account me too. 
Yet this before my father's majeſty, 
I am content thit he ſhall take the odds 
Of his great name and eſtimation, 
And will to fave the blood on either fide, . 
Try fortune with him in a ſingle fight, 


TIN Henry's pathetic Specch on the Death of 
| | | Hotſpur. 


Brave Percy—Fare thee well, 

, Pll-weav'd ambition, how much art thou ſhrunk !- 
When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 

A kingdom tor it was too ſmall a bound: 

But now two paces of the vileſt earth 

Is room enough. This earth that bears thee dead, 
Bears not alive ſo ſtout a gentleman, 

If thou wert ſenfible of courtely , 

I ſhould not make fo great a ſhow of zeal. 

But let my. favours hide thy mangled face, 

And, ev'n in thy behalf, I'll thank myſelf. 

For doing theſe flir ri kts of tenderneſs. 

Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to heav'n; 
Thy ignom:ny ſleep with thee in the grave, 


But not remembered in thy epitaph. 
' FaltA*% 


- 
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Falſtaff 's Catechiſm, 


(13) Well, 'tis no matter, honour pricks me on. 
But how, if honour prick me off, when I come on ? 
How then? Can honour ſet to a leg? No; or an arm? 
No: or take away the grief of a wound? No: honour 
hath no ſkill in ſugery then? No: what is honour? 
a word. What 1s the word honour? air: a trim reckon- 
ing. — Who hath it? he that dy'd a Wedn;/day, Doth 
he feel it? No: doth he hear it? No: is it inſen- 
fible then? yea, to the dead: but will it not live with 
the living? No: why? detraction will not ſuffer it. 
Therefore, I'll none of it; honour is a mere ſcutcheon, 
and ſo ends my catechiſm. 

| SCENE 


(13) Well, &c.] In the King and no King of Bearmont and 
Fletcher, we have a character, plainly drawn from Shateſpear's 
Fata; how ſhort it is, and muſt neceſſarily be of the original, 
I need not obſerve. ** I think, ſays Mr. Theobald, in his firſt 
note on that play, the character of Bus muſt be allowed in ge- 
neral a fine copy from Shateſþear's inimitable Faſfaff. He is 
a coward, yet would fain ſet him for a hero: oftentatious with- 
out any grain of merit to ſupport his vain- glory: a liar through- 
out, to exalt his aſſumed qualifications; and lewd, without 
any countenance from the ladies to give him an umbrage for 
it. As to his wit and humour, the precedence muſt cer- 
tainly be adjudg'd to Faftaff, the great original.” The au- 
thors, in the third act, have introduced him, talking on the 
ſame ſubject with Fata here; though: not in the ſame ex- 
cellent manner (an account of which, ſee in Mr. Uptn's ob- 
ſervations on Shatſpear, p. 113.) B. © They talk of fame, 
I have gotten it in the wars, and will afford any. man a rea- 
fonable pennyworth; ſome will ſay, they could be content to 
have it, but that it is to be atchiev'd with danger; but my 
opinion is otherwiſe : for if I might ſtand ſtill in cannon-proof, 
and have fame fall upon me, I would refuſe it; my repu- 
tation came principally by thinking to run away, which no- 
body knows but Mardmins, and, IT think, he conceals it to 
anger me, &c.” The falſe and fooliſh notions of fame and 
honour are no where, that I know of, ſo well and juſtly cen- 
ſured, as in Mr. Woliaften's Religion of Nature delineated, left. 5. 
p-. 116, printed in 1726. | 


* 
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SCENE V. Life demands Action. 


(14) O Gentlemen, the time of life is ſhort: 
To ſpend that ſhortneſs baſely were too long, 
Tho! life did ride upon a dial's point, 

Sull ending at th' arrival of an hour. 


(14) O gentlemen, &c.] See All's well that ends well, Act 3. 
Scene 4, and the note. Virgil beautifully obſerves, 


Stat ſua cim que dies, breve & irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus eft vitee ; ſed famam extendere fattis 


Hoc wirtutis opus. En. 10. 
To all that breathe is fixt th' appointed date, 
Life is but ſhort, and circumſcrib'd by fate: 
Tis virtue's work by fame to ſtretch the ſpan, 
Whoſe icanty limit bounds the days of man. 
| : Pir r. \ 


General Obſervations. 


THERE is ſomething ſo very great, ſingular, and attraRive, 
in the two principal characters of this hiſtoric piece, (ſays Mrs. 
Eri ub) that I find a pleaſure in Keeping them till in view, and 
contemplating them both in my mind. 

Whenever Hzu{pur or the Prince filled the Scene, which they are 
either of them, ſingly, ſufficient to do, I confeſs that my heart 
was ſenfible of ſuch an emotion, as Sir Philip Sidney faid he 
mſed to be affected with, on a peruſal of the old ballad of Chevy- 
Chaſe ;, as if be had heard the found of a trumpet. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing obſervation may better account for my impulſe: 

Women are apt to efteem the ancient virtue of courage at 
an higher rate than men in general are; and this, for theſe two 
eſpecial reaſons. The firft, that it is peculiarly neceſſary to 
their perſonal defence; and the next, that their weakneſs in- 
duces them to form a ſublimer notion of this quality, than the 
ſtronger, and therefore braver, ſex may naturally be ſuppoſed 
to compliment it with, Men, feeling the principles of it in 
their own breaſts, conceive no very ſupernatural idea of it; 
while women, having no fuch premiſſes to reaſon from, look on 


it as ſomething more than auman. 
Theſe 


16 | General Olferations on 


Theſe refleQtions, with the frequent occaſions I. have had, 
throughout this play, of .comparing the two heroes of it with 
each other, have tempted me to _ undertake a parallel between 
them, after the manner of Paaceb; which, however, I did 
not mean to have given the reader, as hinted above, till I ſhould 
come to the end of the ſecond play after this, where our Au- 
thor has concluded all he had toſay about Henry the Fifth, 

But as Sbateſtea has opened enough of this prince's cha- 
racter, here, to ſupply ſufficient materials for the compariſon, 
and that his unfortunate rival is jutt flain, I thought the pa- 
rallel might have a better effect on the mind of my readers, in 
this place, than it would be likely to produce after the delay 
had ſuffered the impreſſion. of Habs qualities to wear gut 
of their remembrance. TY 


r LE I. 
BETWEEN 
HOTSPUR, AND HENRY RRINCE OF WALES: 


Tarxy are both equally brave; but the courage of Hafi 
has a greater portion of fierceneſs in it—The- Prince's magna - 
nimity is more heroic. The firſt reſembles hills; the latter 
is more like Hector. The different principles, too, of ther 
actions help to form and juſtify this diſtinftion ; as the one 1/- 
wades, and the other defends, a right. Hotſpur ſpeaks nobly of 
his rival Dowg/as, to his face, but after he is become his friend; 
the Prince does the ſame - of Hoiſpur, behind his back, and 
while he is ſtill his enemy. 

They both of them poſſeſs a ſportive vein of humour in their 
ſcenes of common life; but Heſpur ſtill preſerves the furly and 
refractory haughtineſs of his character, thi oughout, even in the 


» relaxations he indulges himſelf in. The Prince has more of 


eaſe and nature in his; delivering Yumſelft over to micth and 
diſſipatjon, without reſerve. Hotſpur 's feſtivity ſcems to re- 
ſemble that of Hamlet; as aſſumed merely to relieve anxiety of 
mind, and cover ſanguinary purpoſes ; the Prince's gaiety, like 
that of Favlcwitridee *, appears to be more genuine, ariſing 
from natural temper, and an healthful flow of ſpirits, The 


Prince is Aid a e, - Percy is— bin: ſelf. — 


There is likewiſe another character in this rich play, of a 
moſt peculiar diſuinction; as being not only origina/, but 711- 
jail, 


* In Korg John, 
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ble, alſo-No copy of it has ever ſince appeared, either in life” 
or deſcription. Any one of the Dramatis Perſonæ in Congreve's 
Comedies, or, indeed, in mott of the modern ones, might 
. repeat the wit or humour of the ſeparate parts, with equal effect 
on the audience, as the perſon to whoſe role they are appro- 
priated ; but there is a certain characteriſtic peculiarity in all 
the humour of Fa Haß, that would ſound flatly in the mouths of 
Bardolph, Pons, or Pia. In fine, the portrait of this extraor- 
dinary perſonage is delineated by ſo maſterly a hand, that we 
may venture to pronounce it to be the only one that ever afford- 


ed*fo high a degree of pleaſure, without the leaſt pretence to 
ert or vrt ue to lupport its 
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The ſecond Part of HENRY IV. 


Prologue to the ſecond Part ef Henry IV. 


Rumtcur, 


I From the orient to the drooping weſt, 
Making the wind my poſt-horſe, ſtill unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth; 

(1) Upon my tongues continual ſlanders ride, 15 
| E 


(1) Upon my, &c-] In the ſtage direction, rumour is ſaid to 
enter painted full of tongues. Shakeſpear, in his deſcription of 
rumour, had doubtleſs a view either to Virgils celebrated de- 
ſcription of fame, or Ovid's deſcription of her cave in the 12th 
book of his metamorphoſes : I ſhall give the reader part of both, 
and in as cloſe a tranſlation as poſſible, that he may judge the 
better. . 


Menftrum horrendum,” &c. 


A monſter, hideous, vaſt ; as many plumes 

As in her body ſtick, ſo many eyes 

For ever waking (wondrous to relate) 

There grew beneath; as many babling tongues, 

And liſt'ning ears as many: by night ſhe flies 

Noiſy thro” ſhades obſcure, 'twixt earth and heav'n : 
Nor are her eyes by pleaſing ſlumber clos'd ; 

Watchful and prying round, by day, ſhe fits 

On ſome high palace-top, or lofty tow'r, 4 
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The which in every language I pronounce ; 

Stutling the ears of men with falſe reports, 

I ſpeak of peace while covert enmity, 

Under the ſmile of ſafety wounds the world ; 

And who but rumour, who but only I, 

Make fearful muſters, and prepar'd defence, 

(2) Whilſt the big year, ſwoll'n with ſome other griefs, 
Is thought with child by the ſtern tyrant war, 

And no ſuch matter? Rumour is a pi 

Blown by ſurmiſes, jealouſies, pot 4 ED ; 


And of fo eiſy and fo plain a ſtop, 
That the blunt monſter, with uncounted heads, 


The itill diſcordant wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it. 


ACT I SCENE I. 
7 


Contention. 


Contention, like a horſe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke looſe, 
And bears down all before him. 


SCEND 


And mighty towns alarms : nor leſs intent 
On ſpreading falſhood, than reporting truth, &. 
See Trapp. Virg. AEn.' 4+ 


Atria turba tenent, &c. 


Hither in crowds the vulgar come and goz {To the cave 

Millions of rumours here fly to and fro: of fame.) 

Lies mixt with truth, reports that vary ſtill, 

The itching ears of folks unguarded fill : 

They tell the tale ; the tale in telling grows, 

And each relater adds to what he knows ; 

Rath error, light credulity are here, 

And cauſeleſs tranſport, and ill-grounded fear; 

New-ra's'd ſedition, ſecret whiſpers blown 

By nameleſs authors and of things unknown ; 

Fane all that's done in heav'n, earth, ocean views, 
And o'er the world ſtill hunts around for news. 

See Garth's Ovid. b. 12, 


(2) Near, &c.] Others read car, 
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SCENE II. Poſt-74eſſenger. 


After him came ſpurring hard 
A gentleman almoſt foreſpent with ſpeed, | 
That ſtopp'd by me to breathe his bloodied horfe ; 
He afk'd the way to Chefer ; and of him . 
I did demand the news from S$hrea'/{ wry. 
He told me that rebellion had ill luck: 
And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold. 
With that he gave his able horle the head, 
And, bending forward, ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel head ; and ftarting fo, 
N He ſeem'd in running to devour the way, 
Staying no longer queſtion. | 


Sckxr III. Meſſenger with ill news, 


Yea, this man's brow, like to a title-leaf, 
Foretels the nature of a tragic volume ; | 
So looks the ſtrond, whereon th' imperious flood 
& Hath left a witneſs'd uſurpation. | | 
— Thou trembleſt, and the whiteneſs in thy check 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even ſuch a man, ſo faint, fo ſpiritleſs, 
So dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woe be-7one, 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was burn'd.. 
I fee a ſtrange confeſſion in thine eye; 
Thou ſhak'ſt thy head, and hold'it it fear or fin 
To ſpeak a truth: if he be ſlain, ſay fo; | 
The tongue offends not that reports his death : 
And he doth fin, that doth belie the dead, 
Not he, which ſays, the dead is not alive. 
(3) Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 3 
| | at 


= 


) 275, xc. ] Mr. Theobald gemarks © this obſervation is cer- 
inly true in nature, and has the ſanction of no leſs authori- 
dies 
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Hath but a lofing office; and his tongue | 


Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 
Remember'd tolling a departed friend. _ 


Greater Griefs deſtroy the leſs, * 


As the wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buckle under lite, 
Impatient of his fir, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms ; ev'n fo my limbs, 
Weaken'd with grief, being now enrag'd with grief, 
Are thrice themſelves. Hence, therefore, thou nice 
_ crutch, . 
A ſcaly gauntlet now with joints of ſteel 
Muſt giove this hand: and hence, thou fickly quoif, 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Which princes, fleſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit. | 
Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The rugged'it hour that time and ſpight dare bring 
To frown upon th' enrig'd Northumberland * 
(4) Let heav'n kiſs earth! now let not nature's hand | 
Keep the wild flood confin'd ! Let order die, E 
| An 


4 


ties than thoſe of Zſchyls and Sophock:;, who ſay almoſt the 
ſame thing with our author here. 


Nu b, &C. 


Alas ! the bringer of unwelcome news | 
Hath but an evil and unwelcome office. LE chylus. 


The ingrateful talk of bringing evil news 
Is ever odious | Sepbocles. 


(4) L.] Liu in his 15th ſection, ſpeaking of noble and 
terrible images, commends 2 /hylrs for his ſucceſs in them: 
Aſrhylu, ſays he, has made bold attempts in noble and truly 
heroic images: as, in one of his tragedies, the ſeven commanders 
againlt Tete, without. betraying the leaſt ſign of puy or regret, 
bind theraſelves by cath not to furviveWcocks: . 4 


The ſeven, a warlike leader, each in chief, * 
Stood round, and 0'er the black bronze ihield they flew 
A ſullen 


| 
| 


That thou provok'ſt thyſelf to caſt him up. 
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And let this world no longer be a ſtage 

To feed contention in a ling'ring act: 

But let one ſpirit of the firit-born Cain 

Reign in all boſoms, that each heart being ſet 
On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 


(5) And darkneſs be the burier of the dead ! 


Scene VI. The Fickleneſs of the Vulgar. 


(6) An habitation giddy and unſure 
Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 
O thou fond many! with what loud applauſe . 
Did'ſt thou beat heav'n with blefling Bolingbroke, 
Before he was what thou wouldſt have him be? 


And now, being trim'd up in thine own deſires, 
Thou, beaſtly feeder, art fo full of him, 


ACT 


A ſullen bull: then plunging deep their hands 
Into the foaming gore, with oath, invok'd 
Mars and Enyo, and blood-thirfty terror.“ 


Upon which the tranſlator, judiciouſly quoting a fine image 
of this ſort from Milton, afterwards obſerves, © how vehement- 
ly does the fury of Northumberland exert itſelf in teens, 
when he hears of the death of his ſon Horſpur. The rage 2nd 
diſtraction of the ſurviving father ſhews how important the ſon 
was in his opinion. Nothing muſt be, now he is not: nature 
itſelf muſt fall with Percy. His grief renders him frantic : his 
anger deſperate.” And I think we may juftly add, that no wri- 
ter excels ſo much in theſe great and terrible images, as /- 
* * A ſchylus of the Britih ſtage. See Timon of Althen:, 

» 4. 


(s ) And, &c:] Ewe Oerovros Yak pixbyrw ug. 


With me, departing hence, all earth conſum'd 
Periſh in general conflagration. : 


And Medea tells us, ſhe ſhall then only reſt 


When with herſelf all nature is involy'd 
In univerſal ruin. Sen. Med. Act. 


(6) See Coriolanus, A. 1. S. 3. 


— — 


; 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


On Sleep. 


(7) O gentle fleep, 

Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, 

And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs? 

Why rather, ſleep, 9 thou in ſmoaky cribs, 

Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 

And huſh'd with buzzing night-thes to thy a” A 
N- 


(3) 0 pentle, &c.] Horace, in his 3d book and firſt ode tells 
us, Sleep diſdains not to dwell with the poor: take it in Mr. 
Coavley's paraphraſe : 


Skep is a god too proud to wait in palaces : 
And yet ſo humble too as not to ſcorn 
The meaneſt country cottages : 
His poppey grows amongſt the corn, 
The halcyon ſleep will never build his neft, 
In any ſtormy breaſt ; 
*Tis not enough that he does find 
Clouds and darkneſs in their mind, 
Darkneſs but half his work will do ; 
'Tis not enough, he muſt find quiet too. 


But whatever paſſages we may find like the former part of this 
ſpeech, there is nothing I ever met with equal to the bold and 
fublime flight in the latter part of it: Lee, indeed, has taken a 
hint from it, the thought is ſo great and uncommon, it muſt be 
only Shateſhear that could have ſoar'd ſo high. 


So ſleeps the ſea-boy on the cloudy maſt, 
Safe as a drowſy Tyyton, rock'd with ſtorms, 
While toſſing princes wake on beds of down. 


Micbridates. 


Sir Thomas Hanmey thus explains the line A watch-caſe, & 
This alludes to the watchman ſet in garriſon-towns, upon 
ſome eminence attending upon an alarum-bell, which he was 
to ring out in caſe of fire or any approaching danger, He had 
a caſe or box to ſhelter him from the weather, but at his utmoſt 
peril he was not to ſleep whilſt he was upon duty. Theſe ala» 
rum-bells are mentioned in ſeveral other places of Shakeſpcar.” 
The word Pall at the beginning ſignifies a [th hw bed. 


, 
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Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 

And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? 

O thou duil god, why ly'ſt thou with the vile 

In loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the kingly couch 
A watch-caſe to a common larum-bell? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy maſt, 

Seal up the ſhip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains, 
In cradle of the rude, imperious ſurge ; 

And in the viſitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf'ning clamours in the flipp'ry ſhrouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itſelf awakes ? | 
Canſt thou, O partial fleep! give thy repoſe 

To the wet ſea-boy in an hour ſo rude ? 

And, in the calmeſt, and the ſtilleſt night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king? 


ACT IV. SCENE VIII. 


The Character of King Henry V. by his Father. 


He is gracious if he be obſerv'd; 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day, for melting charity : | 
Yet notwithſtanding, being incens'd, he's flint : 
As humourous as winter, and as ſudden 
(8) As flaws congealed in the ſpring of day. 
His temper, therefore, muſt be well obſerv'd; 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth ; * 
But being moody, give him line and ſcope, oo 
1 


(8) Z flaws.} The meaning of the word in this place ſeems 


to be, the ſmall blades of ice, which are ſtuck on the edges of 
the water in winter mornings, and which I have heard called by 
that name, Edwards, See canons of criticiſm, p. 71. 
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Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themſelves with working. 


ScExvR IX. On Fortune. | 
(9) Will fortune never come with both hands full, 


But write her fair words ſtill in fouleſt letters? 
She either gives a ſtomach and no food, 


Such are the poor in health; or elſe a feaſt, 
And takes away the ſtomach ; ſuch the rich 
That have abundance and enjoy it not. 


Dialogue between Prince Henry and his Father. 


— Come hither to me, Harry, 
Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 
H. Hen. I never thought to hear you fpeak again. 
K. Hen, Thy wiſh was father, Harry, to that thought: 
Jay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Doſt thou ſo hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with my honours, 
Before thy hour be ripe ? O fooliſh youth ! 
"Thou ſeek'ſt the greatneſs that will overwhelm thee ; 


Stay 


(9g) Will, &c.] This obſervation is no leſs common than 
true: Ovid ſays, 


Null fincera dr: po 
Sollicitique aliquid Letis interwenit, Met. I. 7. 
No mortal bleſſings ever come ſincere, 
Pleaſure may lead, but grief brings up the rear. 
And in Plaumu his Amphitrion there is a like remark, 
© Satin parva, &c. 
How ſhort, how trifling are the joys of life, 
If with the evils that it brings compar'd ? 
Ttus is the ſtate of man, decreed by heav'n, 


That all his pleaſure ſhall be mix'd with pain, 
And laſting woe ſucceed each ſhort delight, 


Vol, III. | C | _ 


* # 
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Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with ſo weak u wind, 
That it will quickly drop ; my day is dim. 
Thou haſt ſtol'n that, which after ſome few hours 
Were thine without offence : and at my death 
Thou haſt ſeal'd up my expectation : 

Thy life did manifeſt thou lov'dſt me not, 

And thou wilt have me die afſur'd of it. 

Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, 

To ſtab at half an hour of my frail life. 

What? can't thou not forbear me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone and dig my grave thyſelf, 

And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 

Let all the tears that ſhould bedew my hearſe 

Be drops of balm to ſanctify thy head; 

Only compound me with forgotten duſt, 

Give that which gave thee life unto the worms, 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees : 

For now a time 1s come to mock at form. 

Henry the fifth is crown'd: up vanity ! 

Down royal ſtate! All you Eee counſellors hence! 
And to the Engliſh court aſſemble now, 
Erom every region, apes of idleneſs: | 
Now neighbour-confines, purge you of your ſcum ; 
Have you a ruffian that will ſwear ? drink? dance? 
Revel the night? rob? murder? and commit 

The oldeſt ſins the neweſt kind of ways? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more: 

England ſhall give him office, honour, might: 

For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 

The muzzle of reſtraint, and the wild dog 

Shall fleſh his tooth in every innocent. 

O my poor kingdom ! fick with civil blows : 

When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants! 


2. Hex. 
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The Second Part of Henry IV. 27 


P, Hen. O pardon me, my hege! but for my tears, 
| [ Kneeling 
(The moiſt impediments unto my ſpeech) 
I had fore-ſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had ſpoke, and I had heard 
The courſe of it ſo far. There is your crown, 
And he that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours; if I affect it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obedience riſe, 
Which my moſt true and inward-duteous ſpirit 
Teacheth this proſtrate and exterior bending. 
Heav'n witneſs with me, when I here came in 
And found no courſe of breath within your Majeſty, 
How cold it ſtruck my heart! if I do few, 
O let me in my preſent wildneſs die, 
And never live to ſhew th” incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purpoſed. 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 
(And dead almoſt, my liege, to think you were) 


I ſpake unto the crown, as having ſenſe, 

And thus upbraided it. The care on thee depending 
* Hath fed upon the body of my father, 

Therefore thou beſt of gold art worſt of gold; 

4 Other, leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, 

> Preſerving life in med'cine' potable : 


But thou, moſt fine, moſt honour'd, moſt renown'd, 


Haſt eat thy bearer up. Thus, my molt royal liege, 
Accufſing it, I put it on my bead | 


To try with it (as with an enemy, 

That had before my face murder'd my father) 
The quarrel of a true inheritor. 

But it it did infect my blood with joy, 

Or ſwell my thoughts to any ſtrain of pride, 
If any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine 

Did with the leaſt affection of a welcome 
Give entertainment to the might of it; 
Let heav'n for ever keep 8 from my head 
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And make me as the pooreſt vaſlal is, 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it! 
K. Hen. O my ſon! 
Heav'n put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou mightſt win the more thy father's love, 
Pleading ſo wiſely in excuſe of it. | 
Come hither, Harry, fit thou by my bed, 
And hear, I think, the very lateſt counſel 
That ever I ſhall breathe. Heav'n knows, my ſon, 
By what by-paths and indirect crook'd ways 
I met this crown; and I myſelf know well 
How troubleſome it ſat upon my head. 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet, 
Better opinion, better confirmation : 
For all the ſoil of the atchievement goes 
With me into the earth. It ſeem'd in me 
But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſterous hand, 
And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their aſſiſtances, 
Which daily grew to quarrel and to blood-ſhed, 
Wounding ſuppoſed peace. All theſe bold fears, 
Thou ſeeſt, with peril I have anſwered ; 
For all my reign hath been but as a ſcene 
Acting that argument: and now my death 
Changes the mode ; for what in me was purchas'd, 
Falls upon thee in a much fairer ſort. 
So thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceſſively : 
Yet tho? thou ſtand'ſt more ſure than I could do, 

u art not firm enough, ſince griefs are green 
And all thy friends, which thou muſt make thy friends, 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'n out; 
By whoſe fell-working I was firſt advanc'd, 
And by whoſe pow'r I well might lodge a fear 
To be again diſplac'd : which to avoid 
F cut them off, and had a purpoſe now 
To lead out many to the holy land; | 
Leſt reſt and lying ſtill might make them look 
Too near into my ſtate, Therefore, my Harry, | 
Be it thy courſe to buſy giddy minds 4 
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The Secend Part of Henry IV. 29 


With foreign wars; that action, hence borne out, 
Muy waſte the memory of former days. 
More would I, but my lunys are waſted fo 
That ſtrength of ſpeech is utterly deny'd me. 
How T came by the crown, O God, forgive! 
And grant it may with thee in true peace live! 

H. Hen, My gracious liege, 
You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me; 
Then plwun and right maſt my poſſeſſion be; 
Which I with more than with a common pin 


*Gainit all the world will rightfully maintain. 


SCENE X. Reflections on a Crown. 


O poliſh'd perturbation ! golden care! 
That keeps * ports of ſlumber open wide 
To many a watchful night: fleep with it now ! 
Yet not io found, and half fo deeply ſweet, 
8 o) As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 
nores out the watch of night, O majeſty ! EL 
en 


(10) A, &c.] The word biggen ſignifies properly a cap or 
coif of linen, worn by children, and here any meaner kind of 
night-cap. The poets abound with complaints of the miſeries 
of greatneſs: in one of the choruſes of Senecas Hercules Octrusy 
they ſing, 


O. patcant, &c. 


Oh were the minds of great ones ſeen, 

What cares tempeſtuous rage within, 

And ſcourge their ſouls ; the B-wian ſea 
Toſs'd by wild ſtorms, more calm than they: 


And again, f 


Let others inſolent and great, 

Enjoy the treach rous ſmiles. of fate: 

Jo courts, oh, never let me roam; 

Bleſt with content and peace at home. 

May my ſmall bark in ſafety fail, 

Ne'er tempted by a proſp'rous gale, 

Roving to leave the fight of ſhore : 

And dang'rous diſtant r explore Ward. 


3 
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When thau doſt pinch thy bearer, thou doit fit 
Like a rich armour, worn in heat of day, 
That ſcalds with fafety. 


Scent XI. Gold. 


(21) How quickly nature 

Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object ? 

For this, the fooliſh, over-caretul fathers 

Have broke their ſleep with thought, their brains with 
care, 

Their bones with induſtry: for this engroſſed 

The canker'd heaps of ſtrange atchieved gold: 

For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 

heir ſons with arts and martial exerciſes ; 

When like the bee, culling trom every flower, 

Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with 
honey, * 

We bring it to the hive; and like the bees, 

Are murder'd for our pains, 


ACT v. SCENE II. 


The Chief Juſtice to King Henry V. whom he had 
| ampriſoned. 


If the deed were ill, 

Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 
To have a ſon ſet your decrees at nought, 

To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench: 


To 


(t) How, &c.] If the miſeries of greatneſs be ſo univerſal 


a topic, we have one before us that is ſtill more ſo: Shateſpear 
perhaps has excelled any writer on the ſubject in this place and 
other parts of his works, but more particularly in Timon of 
Athens, (which ſee, A. 4. Sc. 3, &c.) It would be eaſy to quote 
numberleſs fimilar paſſages, but the univerſality of the topic, 
and every reader's obſervation muſt render it tedious and un- 


3 
T Lc. ods 


The Second Part of Henry IV. 31 


To trip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon. 
Nay more, to ſpurn at your molt royal image, 
And mock your working in a ſecond. body. 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours, 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon ; 

Hear your own dignity ſo much protan'd : 

See your moſt dreadtul laws ſo looſely ilighted, 
Behold yourfelt fo by a fon diſdain'd, 

And then imagine me taking your part, 

And in your power fo lilencing your ſons 


General Obſervations. 


NONE of Shateſpear*s plays (ſays ,) are more read than 
the Firft aud Second Parts of Herry the Fourth, Perhaps no auther 
has ever in two plays afforded ſo much delight. The great 
events are intereſting, for the fate of kingdems depends upon 
them; the ſhighter occurrences are diverting, and, except one 
or two, ſufficiently probable; the incidents are multiphed with 
wonderful fertility of invention, and the charaQters diverſified 
with the utmoſt nicety of difcernment, and the profoundeſt 
ill in the nature of man. 

The Prince, who is the hero both of the comic and tragic 
part, is a young man of great abilities and violent paſſions, whoſe 
ſentiments are right, though his actions are wrong; whoſe 
virtues are obſcured by negligence, and whoſe underſtanding 
is diſſipated by levity. In his idle hours he is rather looſe than 
wicked; and when the occaſion forces out his latent qualities, 
he is great without effort, and brave without tumult. The 
trifler is rouſed into a hero, and the hero again repoſes in the 
trifler. This character is great, original, and juſt. 

Percy is a rugged ſoldier, choleric, and quarrelſome, and has 
only the ſoldier's virtues, generoſity and courage. 

But Fa/aff unimitated, unimitable Fa aß, how ſhall T deſcribe 
thee ? Thou compound of ſenſe and vice; of ſenſe which may be 
admired, but not eſteemed ; of vice which may be deſpiſed, but 
hardly deteſted. Fa/faff is a character loaded with faults, and 
with thoſe faults which naturally produce contempt. He is a thief 
and a glutton, a coward and a boaſter, always ready to cheat 
the weak, and prey upon the poor; to terrify the timorous, and 

C 4 inſult 
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inſult the defenceleſs. At once obſequious and malignant, he 
ſatirizes in their abſence thoſe upon whom he lives by flattering. 
He is familiar with the Prince only as an agent of vice, but of 
this familiarity he is ſo proud, as not only to be ſupercilious 
and haughty with common men, but to think his intereſt of 
importance to the duke of Lancaſter. Yet the man thus corrupt, 
thus deſpicable, makes himſelf neceſſary to the Prince that de- 
ſpiſes him, by the moft pleatng of all qualities, perpetual 
Kaiety, by an unfailing power of exciting laughter, which is 
the more freely indulged, as his wit is not of the ſplendid or 
ambitious kind, but conſiſts in eaſy ſcapes and allies of levity, 
which make ſport, but raiſe no envy.. It muſt be obſerved, 
that he is ſtained with no enormous or ſanguinary crimes, ſo 
that his licentiouſneſs is not ſo offenſive but that it may be 
borne for his mirth. 

The moral to be draws from this repreſentation is, that no 
man is more dangerous than he that, with a will to corrupt, 
bath the power to pleaſe; and that neither wit nor honeſty 
ought to think themſelves ſafe with ſuch a . when 


they ſee Hei feduced by Fatah. 


r cu  .Tc . 
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The Life of Henry V. 


Prologue. 


(1) For a muſe of fire, that would aſcend: 

O The brighteſt heaven of invention! 
A kingdom for a = princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the felling ſcene ! 
Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 
Aſſume the port of Mars; and at his heels, 
(Leaſht in, like hounds) ſhould famine, ſword and fire, 
Crouch for employment. 

| ACT 


(1) 0 for, &c.] Milton, who was a zealous admirer and ſtu- 
dious imitator of our author, ſeems to have had the fine open- 
ing of this prologue in his eye, when he began the 4th book of. 
his Paradiſe L. 


O for that warning voice! which he, who ſaw 
Th' Apocalyps, heard cry in heav'n aloud, . 
Then, when the dragon, put to ſecond rout,, 
Came furious down to be revenged on men, 
Wa to th' inhabitants of earth 
C 5 THEOBALD, 
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ACTI. SCENE I. 
Conſideration. 


Confideration, like an angel came, 
(2) And whipt th' offending Adam out of him; 
Leaving his body as a Paradiſe ; 
' invelope and contain celeſtial ſpirits. 


King Henry V. his Perfections. 


Hear him but reaſon in divinity, 
And all-admiring with an inward wiſh, 
You would defire the king were made a prelate. 
(3) Hear him debate in common-wealth affairs, 
You'd fay, it hath been all in all his ſtudy. 
Liſt his diſcourſe of war, and you ſhall hear 
A fearful battle render'd you in muſic. 
Turn him to-any cauſe of policy, 
The gordian knot of it he will unlooſe, 
Familiar as his garter. When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill ; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in mens ears, 
To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences, 
SCENE 


(2) Aud whipt, &c.] Shakeſpear enriched himſelf, and greatly 
improved his incomparable genius from the ſcriptures, that end- 
leſs ſource of true knowledge and ſublimity: this, Mr. Un 
has judiciouſly obſerved, who remarks ow this paſſage, that 
according to the ſcripture-expreſſion, the o Adam, or the 


old Man, Tana; außpomos, fignifies man in his unregenerated 


or gentile ſtate : and the -new man, is man in his regenerated 


and chriſtian ſtate. See Rom. vi. 6. Epbeſ. iv. 22. Coloff. iii. 9. 
(3) Hear him, &c.] I have purpoſely avoided any hiſtorical 


remarks, or characters of perſons in this work, as it would ſwell 
it much beyond the intended compaſs : however the Eg rea- 
der will find no ſmall ſatisfaction in comparing the hiſtorical 
plays of Shaleſpear with the genuine hiſtory, and more parti- 


eularly if be is happy enough to read that fine hiſtory of —_ 
ud, 


[2 


2 


The Liſ of Henty V. 
SCENE II. The Common-wea'th of Bees. 


(4) So work the honey-bees : | Creatures, 


lagd, which doth honour to the nation, and is ſuperior to all 
the encomiums I can give it, compiled by Mr. Guthrie, to 
whom our author likewiſe is particularly obliged by his judi- 
cious and incomparable Eſ/ay en Tragedy. | 


(4) That Shateſpear, in this place, really and defignedly 
imitated Virgil, and took the chief hints from him, I cannot 
but believe; however it would be endleſs to quote from Fir- 
and other authors, the. many paſſages fimilar to it: the ſub- 
ject of Virgils th Georgic, and the agreeable manner in 
which he treats it, is known to almoſt every one that reads : 
I ſhall only quote a few lines from Dr. Trapp's tranſlation, 
and refer thoſe who defire to ſee more to the original, See 


verſe 180. 


Of all the mute creation, theſe alone 
A public weal and common int'reſt know, 
Imbody'd; and ſubſiſt by certain laws. 
Mindful of winter, they in ſummer toil; 
And, for their country's good, preſerve their ſtore. 
Some, by joint compact, range the fields for food, 
Induſtrious; others in their tents at home | 
Narciſſus claramy tears, and gum from trees, 
Lay, as the firſt foundation of their combs ; R 
Then into arches build the viſcid wax: 
Others draw forth their colonies adult, 
The nation's hope : fome work the purer ſweets 
And with the liquid aectar ſtretch their cells: 
Some (ſuch their poſt allotted) at the gates 
Stand centry : and alternate watch, the rain 
And clouds obſerving : or unlade their friends 
Returning : or in troops beat off the drones 
A lazy cattle : hot the work proceeds, Sc. 
The aged fires 
With curious architecture build their cells; 
And guard their towns, and fortify their combs; 
But late at night the youth fatigu'd return, 
Their legs, with thyme full-laden,. Se. 


It is worth remarking how much Shate/prar makes any thing 
his own, and how truly an original his judicious manner rea- 
ders that which is really an imitation. Vain, in his Prediune 
R-ticum, hath many pretty and new things on this ſubject, in 
that book, where hg treats of Bees, 
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Creatures, that by a (5) ruling nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom, 

They have a king od officers of ſort: | 
Where ſome, like magiſtrates, correct at home: 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad. 
Others, like ſoldiers armed in their ſtings, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds : 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent royal of their emperor : 

Who, bufied in his majeſty, ſurveys 

The finging maſon, building roofs of gold 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate: 

The ſad-ey d juſtice with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 

The lazy, yawning drone.. 


ACT II. SCENE II. 
The Hoſteſs's Account of Talitaff*s Death. 


He made a finer end, and went away an it had been 
any chriſtom child, a“ parted even juſt between twelve 
and one, even at the turning of the tide ; for after L 
ſaw him fumble with the ſheets, and play with flowers, 
and ſmile upon his fingers ends, I knew there was but 
one way, for his noſe was as ſharp as a pen. How now, 
Sir John, quoth I; what, man! be of 2 cheer, ſo 
a cried out, God, God, God, three or four times ; ſo 
I, to comfort him, bid him a ſhould not think of God: 

J hop'd there was no need to trouble himſelf with any 
ſuch thoughts yet: ſo he bad me lay more cloaths on. 
his feet—I put my hand into the bed and felt them, 


and they were as cold as a ſtone. 
| Warlike 


(5) Rin, War. vulg. Rule in. 
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FWarlike Spirit. 


(6) Now all the youth of England are in arms, 
And filken dilliance in the wardrobe lies: 
Now ſtrive the armourers, and honour's thought 
Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man: 
They ſell the paſture now to buy the horſe, 
Following the mirror of all chriſtian kings, 
With winged heels, as Eugliſb Mercuries. 
For now fits expectation in the air, | 
And hides a ſword from hilts unto the point, 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 
Promis'd to Harry and his followers. 


England. 


(7) O England! model to thy inward greatneſs, 
Like little body with a mighty heart, 
What mightẽſt thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural ? 
But ſee, thy fault; France hath in thee found out 
A neſt of hollow boſoms, which he fills 
With treach'rous crowns. 


I 


SCENE. 


(6) Now, &c;] See the beginning of Richard the Third ; I 
know not a finer image in all SHateſpeas than that of expec- 
zation in the ſubſequent lines: Milton too has made a perſon of 
oxpectation in the 6th book, and ver. 306. of Paradiſe L; 
but though truly ſublime, he maſt ſubmit very much. to our 
daring and admirable poet. 


Two broad ſuns, their mields, 
Blaz'd oppoſite, while Expectation ſtood 
In horror. 


Mr. Wa-burton obſerves of the paſſage in the text, that «© Ex- 
pectation fitting in the air, defigns the height of their ambi- 
tion; and the ſword, hid from the hilt to the point with crowns 
and coronets, that all ſentiments of danger were loſt. in. the 
thoughts of glory. 


| (7) See the laſt paſſage in King Jobn. 
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SCENE II. Falſe Appearances. 


Oh ! how thou haſt with jealouſy infected 
The ſweetneſs of affiance! ſhew men dutiful? 
Why ſo didſt thou: or ſeem they grave and learned F 
Why ſo didſt thou: come they of noble family? 
Why ſo didſt thou: ſeem they religious? 

Why to didſt thou: or are they ſpare in diet, 
Free from groſs paſſion, or of mirth or anger, 
Conſtent in ſpirit, not ſwerving with the blood, 
Garnifh'd and deck'd in modeſt compliment, 

(8) Not working with the eve without the ear, 
An but in purged judgment truſtiag neither? 
Such, and ſo finely boulted didſt thou ſeem. 
And thus thy fall hith left a kind of blot; 

To mark the full fraught man, the beſt endu'd 
With ſome ſuſpicion, 


King Henry's Character, by the Conſlabls of 


France. | 


You are too much miſtaken in this king: 

Queſtion your grace, the late ambaſſadors, 

With what great ſtate he heard their embaſſy: 

How well ſupply'd with noble counſellors, 

How modeſt in exception, and, withal, 

How terrible in conſtant reſolution : 

And you ſhall find his vanities fore-ſpent, 

Were but the out ſide of the Reman Brutus, a 
Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly, 

As gardeners do with ordure hide thoſe roots 


That ſhall firſt ſpring and be moſt delicate, 
| ACT 


(8) Net, &c.] j..c. Not truſting to either eye or ear only, 
but uſing both on every occaſion, and truſting neither but in 
purged judgment, with well-weigh'd deliberation. Mr. Wa-- 
burton's emendation, which is adopted by Mr. Theobald, needs 


only be mentioned to ſhew it is not Ste , 
Not working with the car, but with the eye, 
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ACT M. SCENE E 


Deſcription of a Fleet ſetting Sail. 


(9) Suppoſe, that you have ſeen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton-prer 
Embark his royalty ; and his brave fleet 
With filken ſtreamers the young Phebus fanning, 
Play with your fancies: and in them behold, 
Upon the hempen tackle, ſhip-boys climbing; 
Hear the ſhrill whiſtle, which doth order give 
To ſounds confus'd ; behold the threaded fail, 
Borne with th' inviſible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea, 
Breaſting the lofty ſurge ! 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 
Deſcription of Night 11 a Camp. 


From camp to camp, thro' the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds ; 
That the fix'd centinels almoſt receive 


The ſecret whiſpers of each other's watch. 


Fire anſwers fire; and through their paly flames 

Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. 

Steed threatens ſteed, in high and boaſtful neighs,. . 

Piercing the night's dull ear; and from the tents, 

The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 3 
| it 


(9) Sppoſe, &c.] On this ſubject we might reaſonably ex- 
pect Shake/pcar ſhould ſtand unrivalled by the writers of every 
other country, as here his country juſtly boaſts herſelf unri- 
valled. Milan in Samſon Aeoniftes,, ſays beautifully enough of 
Daiiia, the "2. 


Like a ftately ſhip, 
Proud of her gawdy trim, comes this way failing, 
With all her brav'ry on, and tackle trim. 
Sails fill'd and ſtreamers waving, 


Counted by all the winds that bold them play. 


4 
F 
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With buſy hammers. cloſing rivets up, 


Give dreadful note of preparation. 


The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll: 
And (the third hour of drowſy morning nam'd) 
Proud of their numbers and ſecure in foul, 

The confident and over-luſty French 

Do the low rated E-g/i/b play at dice; 

And chide the cripple tardy-gated night, 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, does limp 

So tediouſly away: the poor condemned Engliſh, 
Like ſacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, _ inly ruminate 

The morning's danger: (10) and their geſture fad, 


(In- 


(10) Aud their geſture, &c.] The preſent paſſage has per- 
plexed the commentators, and ſeems not to have been at all un- 


derſtood by them: Theobald has left it as it ſtands, without 


troubling himſelf about it. Warburton and Sir Thomas Hamer 
have both miſunderſtood, and both altered it differently. Their 
miſtakes have ariſen from imagining the participle 7”vfing was 
to be connected with gg//ure. ſad in the foregoing line, whereas 
it is put abſolute, and to be conſtrued lan- cheeks, and 


. evar-wworn Coats inveſting; there is no difficulty in the word ap- 


plied to coats, as the immediate ſenſe of the word is clathing : 


Shak: ſpcar uſes inveſtment. for cloaths in the foregoing play, A. 4. 


8. 2. | 
Whoſe white inveſments figure innocence. 


The difficulty is in the word applied to lank-lean cheeks; it 
muſt there be taken metaphorically: we know how vague our 
author is in his uſe of metaphors, and we know how often he 
uſes one verb or participle to two nouns of a different ſenſe, as 
here. But indeed the, metaphor is not unuſual, we ſay often— 
the face is chatb'd with ſmiles : thus ro me this diflicult paſ- 
ſage appears in a very clear light, which I could have wiihed 
Mr. Lata d, who ſo well underſtands our author, had ex- 
plained to us: he ſeems. to look upon it: as deſperate. See Can, 


of C-iticiſm, p. 72. | 

A very ingemous gentleman obſerved to me, upon my aſk- 
ing his opinion of the paſſage, that iw/ip, by the con mon 
acceptation, ſignifies befreging, or rather wa*mng p2jſ{ffon of ali the 
bene, to a place: and this ariſes from the civil and feudal 
cuſtoms of giving poſſeſſion by a robe or veſtment. He then 


obſer ved, 


2 


r 2 
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(Inveſting lank-lean cheeks, and war-worn coats, ) 
(11) Preſenteth them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghoſts, Who now beholds 

The royal captain of this ruin'd band, 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him cry praiſe and glory on his head! 

For forth he goes, and viſits all his hoſt, 


> Bids them good-morrow, With a modeſt ſmile, 0 


And calls them brothers, friends and countrymen. 
Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him; 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night ; 
But freſhly looks, and over-bears attaint, 
With chearful ſemblance, and ſweet majeſty ; 
That ev'ry wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks, 
A largeſs 


obſerved, that Sbabeſpear uſes the word in a fimple ſenſe: an 
inveſtment with him being the matching of claths: and cloaths 
that are well matched or ſuited, are called a ſute or ſuit of claaths. 


And their geſture ſad 
Inveſting (i. e. ſuiting or matching with) lank-lean cheeks; Ic. 


He ſeems to have fallen into the ſame miſtake with the other 
commentators in regard to the conſtruction. All I would ob- 
ſerve from his judicious remark is, that inveſting, in the meta- 


 þh1rical ſenſe, if it ſatisfies not the reader in the /impl: one, will 


explain the paſſage very well: lank-lean cheeks and war-worn 
—_ raking poſſeſſion of them, & c. but I think the firſt ſenſe the 
rue one. 

I cannot but approve Sir Thomas Hammer's criticiſm of pre- 
ſented into preſentcth, which I have admitted into the text, as 
the reader may plainly ſee, the chorus ſpeaks of the time pre- 
ſent ; they , they ruminate, and ſo on. To make the line 
more clear, I have printed it in a parentheſis, and, I hope, ſhall 
be excuſed for my endeavour to explain ſo difficult a paſſage, 
as I would have every line, in our author, if poſſible, ſet right; 
and by all means prefer the old and general readings to any 
wanton conjectures of miſapprehending criticiſm. 


(Ir) Preſenteth, Ox. ed. vulg. preſented. 


ug 


11 
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A largeſs univerſil, like the ſun, 
His lib'ral eyes doth give to ev'ry one, 
Thawing cold tear, | 


Enter three Soldiers, Bates, Court, and Williams. 


Court. Brother John Bates, is not that the morning, 


which breaks yonder ? 


Bates. I think it be: but we have no great cauſe to 
defire the approach of day. 

Hill. We ſez yonder the beginning of the day, 
but I think we never ſhall ſee the end of it. Who goes 
there ? 

K. Henry. A Friend. 0 

Mill. Under what captain ſerve you? 

X. Henry. Under Sir Jom Erpingham.. 

Will. A good old commander, and a moſt kind gentle- 
man: I pray you, what thinks he of our eſtate? 

K. Henry. Even as men wreck'd upon a ſand, that look 
to be waſh'd off the next tide. 

Bates. He hath not told his thought to the king! 


K. Henry. No; nor is it meet he ſhould : for tho? T 


ſpeak it to you, I think the King is but a man, as I am: 
the violet ſmells to him, as it does to me ; the element 
ſhews to him, as it doth to me ; all his ſenſes have but 


human conditions. His ceremonies laid by, in his naked- 
neſs he appears but a man; and tho” his affections are 


higher mounted than ours, yet when they ſtoop, they 
ſtoop with the like wing: therefore, when he ſees rea- 
ſon of fears, as we do, his fears, out of doubt, be of 
the ſame reliſh as ours are ; yet in reaſon no man ſhould 
poſſeſs him with any appearance of fear; leſt he, by ſnew- 
ing it, ſhould diſhearten his army. 

Bates. He may ſhew what outward courage he will; 
but I believe as cold a night as *tis, he could wiſh 
himſelf in the Thames up to the neck, and fo I would 
he were, and I by him, at all adventures, ſo we were 


quit here, 
&K, Henry, 


dP” % 
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R. Henry. By my troth, I will ſpeak my conſcience of 
the king: I think he would not wiſh himſelf any where 
but where he 1s. 

Bates. Then would he were here alone; fo ſhould 
— ” ſure te be ranſomed, and many poor mens lives 
aved. 

K. Henry. I dare ſay, you love him not ſo ill to wiſh 
him here alone; how ſoever, you ſpeak this to feel other 
Methinks I could not die any where to 
contented as in the king's company: his cauſe being 
juſt, and his quarrel honourable. 

Will. That's more than we know. 

Bates. Ay, or more than we ſhould ſeek after, for we 
know enough, if we know we-are the king's ſubjects : 
if his cauſe be wrong, our obedience to the king wipes 
the crime of it out of us. 

Mill. But if the cauſe be not good, the king himſelf 
hath a heavy reckoning to make, when all thoſe legs, 
and arms, and heads chopp'd off in a battle, ſhall join to- 
gether at the latter day, and cry all, Ve dy'd in ſuch « 
place, ſome ſwearing, ſome crying for a ſurgeon ; ſome 
upon their wives left poor behind them ; ſome upon the 
debts they owe; ſome upon their children rawly left. I 
am afraid there are few die well, that die in battle ; for 
how can they charitably diſpoſe of any thing when blood 
is their argument? Now, if theſe men do not die well, 
it will be a black matter for the king, that led them to 
it, whom to diſobey, were againſt all proportion of ſub- 
jection, 

K. Henry. So, if a ſon, that by his father ſent about 
merchandize, do ſinfully miſcarry upon the ſea, the im- 
putation of his wickedneſs, by your rule, ſhould be im- 
pane upon 1s father that ſent him : or if a ſervant under 

is maſter's command, tranſporting a ſum of money be 
afſail'd by robbers, and die in many irreconciled ini- 
ee you may call the buſineſs of the maſter the au- 
thor of the ſervants damnation; but this is not ſo: the 
king is not bound to anſwer the particular endings of his 
ſoldiers, the father of his ſon, nor the maſter of his ſer- 
| | vant, 
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vant, for they purpoſe not their death, when they pur- 
poſe their ſervices. Beſides, there 1s no king, be his 
cauſe never ſo ſpotleſs, if it come to the arbitrement of 
ſwords, can try it out with all unſpotted ſoldiers : ſome, 


peradventure, have on them the guilt of premeditated 


and contrived murder; ſome, of beguiling virgins with 
the broken ſeals of perjury ; ſome, making the wars 
their bulwark, that have before gored the gentle boſom 
of peace with pillage and robbery. Now if theſe men 
have defeated the law, and out-run native puniſhment ; 
though they can out- ſtrip men, they have no wings to 
fly from God. War is his beadle, war is his ven- 
geance: ſo that here men are puniſh'd for before- breach 
of the king's laws, in now the king's quarrel; where 
they feared the death, they have borne life away, and 
where they would be ſafe they periſh. Then if they die 
unprovided, no niore is the king guilty of their demna- 
tion, than he was before guilty of thoſe impieties for 
which they are now viſited, Every ſubject's duty is the 
king's, but every ſubjects ſoul is his own. Therefore 
ſhould every ſoldier in the wars, do as every ſick man 
in his bed, waſh every moth out of his conſcience : and 
dying fo, death is to him advantage; or not dying, the 
time was blefledly loſt, wherein ſuch preparation was 
gained; and in him that eſcapes, it were not fin to think 
that making God ſo free an offer, he let him out-hye 
that day to ſee his greatneſs, and to teach others how 
they ſhould prepare. 

Will. *Tis certain, every man that dies ill, the ill is 


upon his own head, the king 1s not to anſwer for it. 


Scenes V. The Miſeries of Royalty. 
(12) O hard condition, and twin-born with greatneſs, 


Subject to breath of ev'ry fool, whoſe ſenſe 


No more can feel but his own wringing. 
What infinite heart eaſe muſt kings neglect, a 
at 


* (12) O, &c.] See A. 4.5. ro, of the foregoing play. 
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That private men enjoy? And what have kings, 
That private have not too, —ſave ceremony? 
Save gen'ral ceremony ? 
And what art thou, thou idle ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer'ſt more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worſhippers ? 
What are thy rents? What are thy comings- in? 
O ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth: 
(13) What 1s the ſoul of adoration ? 
Art thou aught elſe but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? 
Wherein thou art leſs happy, being fear'd 
Than they in fearing. | 
What drink'ſt thou oft, inſtead of homage ſweet, 
But poiſon'd flatt'ry ? O be fick, great greatneſs, 
And bid thy ceremony give the cure. 

Think'| 


(13) What, &c.] What is thy ſoul of adoration—is the 
common reading: there wants but the alteration of % into the, 
as in the text, and all is well: the meaning is, as well explained 
by Mr. Upton, —what is the foul, i. e. the real worth, what ſub- 
Nantial good is there in adoration or ceremony ? what are the 
rents? what are the comings-in, Oh, ceremony ! ſhew me 
but thy worth, tell me what is the h, the very utmoſt value 
of adoration ?—** Shateſpear uſes the word ſoul in this ſenſe very 
often in this play, he ſays, 


There is ſome ſol of goodneſs in things evil; 
i. e. ſome real or ſubſtantial good. 
In his Midſummer Night's Dream, 
But you muſt join in ſouls to mock me too; 
3 . e. unite together heartily, and in earneſt, 
And ia Meaſure for Meaſure ; 


We have with ſpccial foul 
Elected him, Sc. ＋ 


i. e. particularly and ſpecially . The alterations foiſted 
into the texts in the ſeveral places, are too ridiculous to need 
meationing. Upion's Obſervations, p. 406. 
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Think'ſt thou, the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 

Can'ſt thou, when thou command'ſt the beggar's knee, 
Command the health of it? No, thou proud dream, 
That play'ſt ſo ſubtly with a king's repoſe; 

I am a king, that find thee, and I know, 

Tis not the balm, the ſceptre, and the ball, 

The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The enter-tifſued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farſed titled running fore the king, 

The throne he fits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high ſhore of this world? 

No, not all theſe thrice gorgeous ceremonies, 

Not all theſe, laid in bed majeſtical, 

Can fleep fo ſoundly as the wretched ſlave, 

Who, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diſtreſsful bread ; 
Never ſees horrid night, the child of hell : 
(14) But, like a lacquey, from the riſe to ſet, 
Sweats 


(14) But lte, &c.] The poet in this moſt beautiful paſſage is 
comparing the /aborins flave to the larquey or footman of Phay- 
bus : © He never beholds night, ſays the poet,“ but like a lac 
obliged ever to attend and follow his matter, ſweats from 1115 
to ſet, in the eye of Phi, his maſter, ſleeps all night, where 
he ¶ Pha bis ſleeps, in Elyſium, and the next day, after dawn, 
riſes to his buſineſs, and helps his maſter, Hyperion, to his horſe ; 
in whoſe ſight he again ſweats from riſe to ſet as before, and 
thus follows the ever-running year, Sc.“ Nothing can be 
more exquiſite, and more nobly beſpeak the hand of Shak: /peay. 
Mr. Sevard's alteration is quite unneceffary ; for this manner 
of expreſſion is entirely agreeable to our author. That gentle- 
man, in his preface, brings the following paſſage from Jer, 
A. 4. as worthy to be placed in competition with that of Shake- 
2 and where the hands, he ſays, are ſcarcely to be diſ- 

inguiſhed, except from one ſingle expreſſion of —_— CA 
prince, depriv'd of his throne, and betray'd, as he thought, in 
love, thus mourns his melancholy ſtate. See Buaumont and Fi- 


cher's Works, Vol. I. preface, p. 24. 4 
$5 bp | . 
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Sweats in the eye of Phabus; and all night 
Sleeps in Elyſium: next day, after dawn, 

Doth rife and help Hyperion to his horſe; 

And follows ſo the ever-running year 

With profitable labour to his grave : 

And (but for ceremony) ſuch a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with ſleep, 
Hath the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 


SckxE VII. A Deſcription of the miſerable State 
of the Englith Army. 


Von iſland carrions, deſp'rate of their bones, 
III favour'dly become the morning field: 
Their ragged curtains poorly are let looſe, 
And our air ſhakes them paſſing ſcornfully, 
Big Mars ſeems bankrupt in their beggard hoſt, 
And faintly through a ruſty beaver peeps, 
The horſemen fit like fixed candleſticks, 
With torch-ſtaves in their hands: and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips : 
The gum down roping from their pale dead eyes; 
And in their pale dull mouths the (15) jymold bit 
Lies fowl with chaw'd graſs, ftill and motionleſs; is 


Oh that I had been nouriſh'd in theſe woods, 

With milk of goats and acorns, and not known 

The right of crowns, or the diſſembling train 

Of woman's loo; but digg'd myſelf a cave, 

Where I, my fire, my cattle, and my bed, 

Might have been ſhut together in one ſhed : 

And then had taken me ſome mountain girl, 

Beaten with winds, chaſte as the harden'd rocks 
Whereon ſhe dwells: that might have ſtrew'd my bed 
With leaves and reeds, and with the ſkins of beafts, 
Our neighbours, and have borne at her big breaſts 

My large coarſe iſſue ! | 


(15) Jymoid.] Jymold, or rather g/mmald, which ſignifies a 
zing of c WO rounds, Gemellus, Skynnerg Mr. Potr. 
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And their executors, the knaviſh crows, 
Fly o'er them all unpatient for their hour. 


OCENE X. King Henry's Speech before the Battle 
at Agincourt. 


He that out-lives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd: 
And rouſe him at the name of Criſpian: 
He that out-lives this day, and fees old- age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbour, 
And ſay, to-morrow is Saint Cr//þian ; 
Then will he ſtrip his ſleeve, and ſhew his ſcars; 
Old men forget ; yet ſhall not all forget, 
But they'll remember, with advantages, | 
What feats they did that day. Then ſhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth, as houſhold words, 
Harry the king, Bedford, and Exeter, 
Warwick, and Talbot, Saliſbury, and Gloger, 
Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd. 


Scexe XII. Deſcription of the Earl of York's 
Death. 


(16) He ſmil'd me in the face, gave me his hand 
And, with a feeble gripe, ſays, dear my lord, 
j Commen 


(16) He fit d, &c.] This tender and pathetic deſcription of 
the earl of T#'s death always reminds me of Vigil's celebrated 
epiſode on the enge of Niſus and Euryalus, who fell un- 
divided in death, and lovely as they had lived—Evuryakys was 
wounded when his friend ruſh'd to his afliſtance, and begg'd his 


life : the poet tells us; 


In vain he ſpoke, for ah, the ſword addreſt 
With ruthleſs rage, had pierc'd his lovely breaſt, 
With blood his ſnowy limbs are purpled o'er 
And pale in death he welters in his gore 


* Niſu. 


As 


Like priſoners, wildly over-grown with hair, 
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Commend my ſervice to my ſovereign ; 

So did he turn, and over Sufolt's neck 

He threw his wounded arm, and kiſs'd his lips; 

And ſo eſpous'd to death, with blood he ſeal'd 

A teſtament of noble-ending love. 

The pretty and ſweet manner of it forc'd 

Thoſe waters from me, which I would have ſtopp'd ; 
But I had not ſo much of man in me; 

And all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears, 


ACT V. SCENE III. 
The Miſeries of War. 


( 7) Her vine, the merry chearer of the heart, 
Unpruned lies: her hedges even pleach'd, 


Put 


As a gay flower with blooming beauties crown'd, 
Cut by the ſhare, lies languid on the ground: 
Or ſome tall poppy, that o'er-charg'd with rain 
Bends the faint head and finks upon the plain: 
So fair, ſo languiſhingly ſweet he lies, 
His head declin'd, and drooping, as he dies. 

Now midſt the foe, diſtracted Nifus flew 

Volſcens, and him alone, he keeps in view: 
The gathering train, the furious youth ſurround, 
Darts follow darts; and wound ſucceeds to wound: 
All, all unfelt : he ſeeks their guilty lord, 
In fiery circles, flies his thundering ſword : 
Nor ceas'd, but found at length the deftin'd way, 
And buried in his mouth the falchion lay. 
Thus cover'd o'er with wounds on every ſide, 
Brave Niſus flew the murderer as he died; 
Then on the dear Euryalus his breaſt, 
dunk down, and flumber'd in eternal reft. 


| See Piu, En. g. 
17) Her, &c.] This is from the pſalms, Wine that maketh 


( 
glad the heart of man, Pf. 104. 15. The word les in the text 
is an emendation of Mr, Har s: the old reading is de: 


i 
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Put forth diſorder'd twigs : her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemloc, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon; while that the culture ruſts, 


That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery: 

The even mead, that erſt brought Ley forth 
The freckled cowflip,: burnet, and green clover, 
Wanting the ſcythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleneſs; and nothing teems, 

But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckſies, burs, 


Loſing both beauty and utility: 
And all our vineyards, fallows, meads and hedges, 


Defective in their natures, grow to wildneſs, 


in confirmation of it, it may be obſerved, the author ſpeaks 
all through of the h:/bantry corrupting its own fertility, as he ſays, 

the vine unpruned, grows wild and unfruitful : the hedges un- 
pleached, putting forth diforder'd twigs ; the fallow leas are 
over-run with weeds, darne!, Sc. and ſo every thing, vine- 
yards, fallows, meads, and hedges, defective in their natures, 

or to wildneſs: defettive in tir own particular  nature'y 
Ci dificiuntuy natura; (ſays Mr. Upton, in the preface to his 
Obſervations, Sc. p. 41.) they were not defective in their 
ereſſeve nature, for they grew to wildnefs : but were defective in 
their proper and favourable natures, which was to bring forth 


food for man. 


General Obſervations. 


SHAKESPEAR throughout this play (ſays Mrs. Lenox) has 
copied many of the ſentiments and even words of Heolng ſhed, 
ſometimes almoſt literally, at others he has juſt taken hints 
which the force of his own imagination improves into the moſt 
ſtriking beauties, the follow¾ing paſſage of H:lng/ed furniſhed 
him with ſome of the nobleſt thoughts that ever animated the 


mind of a hero. | 
The hiſtorian ſays, page 553, that a little time before the 
battle of Avincourt was fought, King Henry overheard a ſoldier 
ay to his fellow: „I would to God there were with us now 
o many good ſoldiers as are at this hour within Egland. To 
Which he King replied: 1 would not with a man more — | 
chan 
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than I have; we are, indeed, in compariſon to the enemies, 
but a few; but if God, of his clemency, do favour us and our 
juſt cauſe (as 1 truſt he will) we ſhall (peed well caough: but 
let no man aſcribe victory to our own ſtrength and might, but 
only to God's aſſiſtance, to whom, I have no doubt we ſhall 
worthily have cauſe to give thanks therefore : and if fo be 
that, for our offences ſakes, we ſhall be delivered into the hands 
of our enemies, the leſs number we be, the leſs damage ſhall 
the realm of Euglaud ſuſtain.” Holing ſhed. 

This patſage is thus improved by Shateſpcan: The Earl of 
WAfimeuriand having been to take a view of the enemies forces, 
as they were drawn up in order of battle, alarmed at the ſupe- 
riority of their numbers, cries out as the King meets him, 


Oh! that we now had here, 2 
Rat one ten thouſand of thoſe men in Engaang, 


That do no work to day 
K. Hin, What's he that wiſhes ſo? &e, See the Play. 
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ACT I SCENE VI. 


Glory. 


(2) LORY is like a circle in the water; 
Which never ceaſeth to enlarge itſelf, 


Till by. broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought. 3% 
ACT 1 7 


(1) It is not the buſineſs or intention of this work to enter 
into a conſideration of the genuineneſs of ſome of thoſe compo- 
fitions, which are generally received as Shateſprar's tho“ diſ- 
puted, and I think, we may add juſtly by the critics. Among 
the reſt none appear leſs worthy of our inimitable author, than 
the three following; ſome fine ſtrokes in them ſufticiently aſ- 
ſure us Shale hear lent a hand; that he compoſed the whole, 
I can by no means perſuade myſelf ; however, I leave it to the 
diſcuſſion of others, and only beg leave to obſerve, there are be- 
fide the few paſſages I have felefted, many ſingle lines, which RX 
I could not well produce as beauties ſeparately conſidered, that 
merit obſervation. : . 


| (2) Gi, Kc. ] Beaumont and Fletcher in their Bloody Bro- | F 1 
Ber, uſe this fine ſimile, tho' on another ſubject with equa! 


%#* 


1 


'And is. a pattern of celeſtial peace. 
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ACT V. SCENE VIII. 
Marriage. 


For marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyſhip. 


r 4 


For what is wedlock forced but a hell, 
An age of diſcord and continual ftrite ? 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliſs, 


The jars of brothers, two ſuch mighty ones, 

Is like a ſmall ſtone thrown into a river, 

The breach ſcarce heard ; but view the beaten current, 
And you ſhall ſee a thouſand angry rings, 

Riſe in his face, ſtill ſwelling, and ſtill growing; 

So jars diſtruſts encircle, diſtruſts dangers, 

And dangers death the greateſt extreme follovys, 

Till notlung bound them but the ſhore, their graves. 


SC te Se. 1. 


General Obſervations. 


THE hiſtorical tranſactions (ſays Mrs. Lenox} contained in this 
play, take in the compaſs of about thirty years; they are all ex- 
tracted from Holingſhed's Chronicle: but Shateſpear, in this, as well 
as in the two following' parts of this King's reign, has not been very 
exact to the date and diſpoſition of the facts, ſhuffliag them 
backwards and forwards, out of the order of time in which 
they happened, as it beſt ſuited his purpoſe. The characters 
are almoſt all faithfully copied from the hiſtorian ; but the 
Poet has exaggerated the affection of Queen Margaret for the 
Duke of Siet, repreſenting that Princeſs as engaged in a 
criminal amour with the Duke, for which there is no founda- 
tion in hiſtory. 

The loves of the Queen and Duke of Suffolk, which make the 
ſubject of ſeveral ſcenes in the play, not being mentioned 
either by Halli or Holing ſhed, 'tis probable that She fear ſaw 

D 3 ſome 
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ſome little novel of the lives of theſe two great perſons, from 
whence he copied ſuch incidents as he thought proper for the 
embelliſhment of his play; but, by introducing the Queen in 
the ſecond part, weeping and lamemting over the head of her 
murdered lover, which lies on her boſom, in the preſence 
of the King her huſband, and ſeveral noblemen, he has either 
very injudiciouſly copied, or very — invented, For the 
abſurdity of ſuch a behaviour muſt give diſguſt to the meaneſt 
and leaſt intelligent reader or ſpectator. Bs 

But if Shakeſpear has been miſled by romance, or oral tradi- 
tion, to give ſuch improper manners to a queen, and in & 
hiſtorical play, contradift the known facts on which it is found- 
ed, he has, on the other hand, worked up the ſimple relation 


of the deaths of a father and ſon, in the into one of 


the moſt beautiful and affecting epiſodes imagi 


The 
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. FISK | 4 VIII. 5 
The Second Part of Hznzy VI. 


ACT I. SCENE IV. 


A reſold ambitious Woman. 


(1) J\OLLOW IT muſt, I cannot go before, 
Fw. hile Glo ter bears this baſe and humble mind, 
Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 

I wou'd remove theſe tedious ſturbling-blocks ; 

And ſmooth my way upon their headleſs necks, 

And being a woman I will not be flack 

To play my part in fortune's pageant. - 


ACT n. SCENE UI. 
De Lord ever to be remembered, 


Let never day or night unhallow'd paſs, _ 
But ſtill remember what the Lord hath done. 
SCENE 


(1) Fell, &c,] There is ſomething very like the cha- 
ratter of lady Macbeth, in this ambitious wife of the duke of 
cr. r | 


| 
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Scxxe VII. Eleanor to the Duke of Glo'ſter, 
when doing Penance. . N 


For whilſt I think I am thy married wife, 
And thou a prince, protector of this land; 

« Methinks, I ſhould not thus be led along, | 
(2) Mail'd up in ſhame, with papers on my back; 
And follow'd with a rabble, that rejoice 
To fee my tears, and hear my deep-fetch'd groans. 
The ruthleſs flint doth cut my tender feet, 

And when I ſtart, the cruel people laugh : 
And bid me be adviſed how I tread, 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
Silent Reſentment deepeſt. 5 
(3) Smooth runs the Wer hers the brook is deep; 
And in his ſimple ſhew he harbours treaſon, - ' 


Scexe IV. A guilty Countenance. 


Upon the eye-balls murd'rous tyranny 
Sits in grim majeſty to fright the world. 


Deſcription of a murder'd Perſon. 


See how the blood is ſettled in his face! 
Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meager, pale, and blood-leſs ; 
| (4) Being 


(2) Mail d.] Covir'd in a ſheet as a man is in a coat of 
mail, 
(3) Smorth.] Swallowing waters 


Run deep and filent, till they're ſatisfied, . 
And ſmile in thouſand curls to gild their craft, 


The bbody Brather, Act a. Sc. 1. 


n 
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(4) Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 

Attracts the ſame for aidance *gainſt the enemy; 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er returneth 
To bluſh and beautify the cheek again. | 

But ſee his face is Llack, and full of blood! 


His eye-balls farther out than when he liv'd : 


Staring full ghaſtly, like a ſtrangled man ! 


His hair up-rear'd, his noſtrils ſtretch'd with ſtruggling! 


His hands abroad diſplay'd, as one that graſpt 

And tugg'd for life, and was by ſtrength ſubdu'd ! 
Look on ithe ſheets ; his hair, you ſee, is ſticking! — 
His well-proportioned beard, made rough and rugged, . 
Like to the ſummer's corn by tempeſt lodg'd ; 

It cannot be, but he was murder'd here ; 

The leaſt of all theſe figns were probable. 


S8 cxxx VII. A good Conſcience. 
(5) What ſtronger breaſt-plate than a heart un- 


tainted ? | 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel juſt; * 
. : - A) 


(4) Being, &c. ] There is ſome little irregularity in grammar 
here; I have put a byphen at blood-leſs, to make it the plainer; 
being all, i. e. all the * being deſcended, Sc. I cannot quite 
be reconciled to wh» in the next line; it may indeed be allowed 


but I ſhould rather tranſpoſe , and read 
That in the conflict which it holds with death, » 


Tho” perhaps, which ſoon after following, may be an objeRions. 
And we may obſerve, he uſes who almotit in the ſame manner 


in the fourth page of this volume : | 


He gave his noſe 
Who therewith angry 


| (5) Wha, &c.] A little before it is ſaid, 
A heatt unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. 
D 5 | This 


This ſentiment is plainly ſhadow'd from two celebrated odes 
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And he but naked (though lock'd up in ſteel) 
Whoſe conſcience with injuſtice is corrupted. 


SCENE VIII. Remorſeleſs Hatred. 


A plague upon 'em ! wherefore ſhould I curſe them ; 
Would curſes kill, as doth the Mandrake's groan, 
T would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 

As curs'd, as harſh, as horrible to hear, 
Deliver'd ſtrongly through my fixed teeth, 

With full as many figns of deadly hate, 

(6) As — Ty envy in her loathſome cave. 
My tongue ſhould ſtumble in mine earneſt words, 


J 


Mine 


of Horace; the 22d of the firſt book, and the 3d of the 3d 
book. The firſt begins, Integer vitz, &c. 


From virtue's laws who never parts, 
Without the Mooriſb lance or bow, 

Or quiver ſtor'd with poiſon'd darts, 
Secure thro” ſavage realms may go, Sc. 


The other, Juſtum ac tenacem propofiti virum, &c. 


That upright man, who's ſteady to his truſt, 
Inftexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 
The fury of the populace defies, 

And dares the tyrant's threat'ning frowns deſpiſe, &c. 


1 only juſt refer the reader to them, as they are ſo genes 
rally known : Horace too in his epiftles has a fine ſentiment te 


this purpoſe : 
— Hic num aheneus qto, 
Nt confeire fibi, nulla palleſcere culpa. 


Be this thy guard, and this thy ſtrong defence 
A virtuous heart, and ſpotleſs innocence : 

Not to be conſcious of a ſhameful fin, 

Nor to look pale for ſcarlet crimes within. Creech, 


(6) A, &c.] This is as fine a picture of ey as could poſſibly 
be given in fa narrow a compaſs: 5 hath deſcribed her 
twice in his Faerie Queenc, and in both places given us a moſt 
loathſome picture, which Loygings would ſurely have Freatly 

| com- 
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Mine eyes ſhould ſparkle like the beaten flint, 

Mine hair be fix'd on end like one diſtract : 

Ay, ev'ry joint ſhould ſeem to curſe and ban, 

And ev'n now, my burden'd heart would break, 
Should I not curſe. them. Poiſon be their drink! 
Gall, worſe than gall, the daintieſt meat they taſte ! 


Their ſweeteſt-ſhade, a grove of cypreſs-trees ! 


Their ſweeteſt proſpect, murd'ring baſiliſks ! 
Their ſofteſt touch, as ſmart as lizard's ſtings ! 
Their muſie frightful as the ſerpent's hiſs! -- 
And boding ſcreech-owls make the concert full ! 
All the foul terrors of dark-ſeated hel! 
* „ „ * * N % * * KF #* «„ * 
Now by the ground that I am baniſh'd from, 
Well could I curſe away a winter's night, 
Though ſtanding naked on a mountain-top, 
Where biting cold would never let graſs grow. 


Parting Lovers, 


And baniſhed I am, if but from thee : 
Go, ſpeik not to me: ev'n now be gone 
Oh ! go not yet—ev'n thus two friends condemn'd 
Embrace and kiſs, and take ten thouſand leaves, 
Loather a hundred times to part than die :=— 
Yet, now farewel, and farewel life with thee ! 

S. Thus is poor Suffolk ten times baniſhed, 
Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee. 
(7) *Tis not the land I care for, wert thou hence; 

A wil- 


diſcommended, when we find him ſo ſevere on an author for 
one line repreſenting a nauſeous image. See his Hay on the 
Sublime, ſet. 9. See Spencer's Tarrie Qicene, B. 15, J. 4. it. 30. 
and B. 5. I. 12. ſt. 29. It may be worth while to remark, how 
exactly Shakeſpear ſuits his language to his characters: how 
Uifferent are theſe curſes from the mouth of S, to thoſe, - 
from the mouth of Caiten, in the Tempeſt, 


) 'Tis ma, &c.] This paſſage, as Mr. Ih has obſerved 
in tus Inquiry into the Learning of Shatep.or, is the ancient 
f language 
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But like a 2 lumber in thy lap? __ 


the carnal : | TEN 


A wilderneſs is populous enough, 

So Suffolk had thy heavenly company, 
For where thou art, there is the world itſelf : 
With ev'ry ſev'ral pleaſure in the world : 
And where thou art not, deſolation. 


SCENE IX. Dying, with the Perſon belov'd, pre- 
ferable to parting. | 


If I depart from thee, I cannot live; 
And in thy fight to die, what wert it elſe, 


Here could I breathe my ſoul into the air, 
As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe 
Dying with mother's dug between his lips. 


Scexe X. The Death-bed Horrors of a guilty 


Conſcience. 


(8) Bring me unto my trial, when you will. 
Dy'd he not in his bed? Where ſhould he die? 


Can I make men live whether they will or no ? a 
* 


language of love, and employed by Tilullu to his own mif- 

treſs. | 

Sic cretis poſſum bene wvivere ſybvis 
Sele umano fit via ved ar 

Tu mihi curarum yequics, tu note vel atrã | 
Lumen & in Solis tu mihi turba locis. L. 4. e. 12. 


A wilderneſs, unknown to man, with thee 
Were bleft, and populous enough for me; 
For where thou art each ſorrow flies away, 


Deſarts are worlds, and night outſhines the day. 


I have often lamented we have not ſo good a tranſlation of 
this delicate poet and polite lover, as his excellence deſerves. 


(8) Bring, &c.] Nothing can more admirably picture to 
us the horror of a guilty conſcience, than this frantic raving of 
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Oh, torture me no more, I will confeſs ——- 

Alive again? Then ſhew me where he is: 

Fll give a thouſand pounds to look upon him 

He hath no eyes, the dutt hath blinded them: 
Comb down his hair; loak ! look! it ſtands upright, 
Like lime-twigs ſet to catch my winged foul : 

Give me ſome drink, and bid th* apothecar 

Bring the ſtrong poiſon that I bought of him. 


ACT Iv. SCENE L 


Night. 


(9) The gaudy, babling, and remorſeful day 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea: 
(10) And now loud howling wolves arouſe the jades, 


That dragic melancholy night ; 
Who 


When death's approach is ſeen ſo terrible 
Ah, what a ſign it is of evil life ! 


Thus hath guilt, even in this world, its due reward, and ini- 
quity is not ſuffered to go unpunithed : the well-weighing ſuch 
frightful ſcenes might, perhaps, be of no ſmall ſervice to ſuch 
as deſpiſe lectures from the pulpit, and laugh at the intereſted 
repreſentations of divines. | 


(9) The, &c,] See the laſt paſſage in the Midſummer Night's 
Dream. Spencer, ſpeaking of night, ſays ; 
And all the while ſhe ſtood upon the ground, 
The wakeful dogs did never ceaſe to bay, 
A As giving warning of th' unwonted ſound, 
With which her iron wheels did them affray, 
And her dark gnefly look, thera much diſmay, 
The meſſenger of death, the ghaſtly owl, 
* With dreary ſhrieks, did alſo her bewray, 
And hungry wolves continually did howil, 
At her abhorred face, ſo filthy and ſo foul. 
See Facrie Quecne, B. 1. c. 5. ſt. 30. 


(10) No numbers can better expreſs the thing than theſe, 
Shabeſpear ſhews us, that he can as well excel in that, as in every 
ether branch of poetry. None of the ſo celebrated lines of Ho- 

| mer 
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Who with their drowſy, flow, and flaggin | wings, 
Clip dead mens graves; and from their miſty jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the air. 


ScENE VI. MXKent. 


(11) Kent, in the commentaries Cz/ar writ, 
Is term'd the civil'ſt place of all this iſle ; 
Sweet is the country, becauſe full of riches; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy. 


Lord Say's Apology for himſelf. 


Juſtice, with favour, have I always done; 
Prayers and tears have mov'd me, gifts could never: 
(12) When have I aught exacted at your hands? 
Kent, to maintain, the king, the realm and you. 

Large 


— 


mer and Virgil, of this ſort, deſerve more commendation : here 
the line, às it ought, juſtly Jahowrs, and the werſe moves leib. 
However, I intend not to enter into any criticifm on Shakeſpear's 
verſification, wherein could we prove him ſuperior to all other 
writers, we mult ſtill acknowledge it the leaſt and moſt trifliag 
matter wherein he is ſuperior. It is worth obſer ving, that 
what Shakeſpear ſays of the clipping dead mens graves, might 
not impoſſibly be taken from Theocy;tus, who, ſpeaking of He- 
eat, the infernal and nocturnal deity, in his 2d Idylluum, fays— 


Infernal Hecate, howling dogs abhor, 
When midſt the dead mens graves, and putrid gore, 


She ſtalk 


(11) Kent, &c.] York, in the next A. 1. S. 4. ſpeaki 
ol the Kentiſkmen, 13 | mo at 95 8 


In them I truſt ; for they are ſoldiers, - 
Wealthy and courteous, liberal, full of ſpicit. 


(12) When, &c.] The interrogition in all the editions is 
placed at the end of this line: the paſſage, in my opinion, 
ſhould be pointed thus: Fe l 


When 
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Large gifts have I beſtow'd on learned clerks ; 
Becauſe my book preferr'd me to the king: 

And ſeeing 1gnorance is the curſe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven, 
Unleſs you be poſſeſs'd with dev*liſh ſpirits, 

You cannot but forbear to murder me. 


When have I ought exacted at your hands, | 
Auu, to maintain, the King, the realm, and you? 


This renders the paſſage plain and eaſy : that he ſhould have 
bettowed gifts on learned clerks to maintain Xe, the king, Oc. 
is ſomething very unreaſonable; that he ſhould have beſtowed 
gifts on them becauſe his book preferred him to the king, 1s 
not only reaſonable, but extremely probable. 


General Obſervations. 


THE contention Fſays Mrs. L/ between the two houſes of 
York and Laicaſtey furniſhes the incidents which compoſe this play. 
The action begins with King Hcary's marriage, which was in the 
rwenty-third year of his reign, and cloſes with the firſt battle 
fought at &. Al an and won by the York faction, in the thirty- 
third year of his reign ; ſo that it takes in the hiſtory and tranſ- 
actions of ten years. . 

Shakeſpcar has copied Hzing /hed pretty cloſely throughout this 
whole play, except in his relation of the Duke of Suffoit's 
death. The Chronicle tells us, that King Henry, to ſatisfy the 
nobility and people, who hated this favourite, condemned him 
to baniſhment during the ſpace of five years. In tus paſſage to 
France he was taken by a ſhip of war belonging to the Duke of 
Exeter, conſtable of the Tower ; the captain of which ſhip car- 
ried him into Dover road, and there ſtruck off his head on the 
fide of a cock-boat. 

In Shateſpear, he is taken by Engl/h pirates on the coaſt of 
Rey, who, notwithitanding the large ranſom he offers them, 
reſolve to murder him. One of them, in the courſe of his con- 


yerſation with the Duke, tells bim, that his name is Water 
Whitmore; 
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Whitmore ; and obſerving him ſtart, aſks him, if he is frighted at 
death, to which Syffok replied. 9 
Thy name affrights me, in whoſe ſound is death, 


A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me that by Valier I ſhould die. 


This circumſtance is not to be found, either in Hall or Holing + 
4; and as it has greatly the air of fiction, Shakeſpear probably 
orrowed it from the ſame tale that furniſhed him with the loves 
of Suſfolk and the Queen, on which ſeveral paſſionate ſcenes in 
this play, as well as the former, are built. 


IX. 


The Third Part of HxxRL VI. 


Ac T I. SCENE IV. 
The tranſports of a Crown. 


(1) — O but think | 
D How ſweet a thing it is to wear a crown ; 
Within whoſe circuit is Elyſium, (6:40 
And all that poets feign of bliſs and joy. | 
SCENE 


(1) Pfu, &c.] In the Second part of Henry IV. (p. 21.) 
we have ſome fine reflections on the miſeries that attend a 
crown : theſe, on the tranſports it beſtows, are beautifully in 
character, and come very aptly from the mouth of the ambitious 
Gloucefler., In the Double Marriage of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ferrand the tyrant, complaining of the miſeries that attend 
royalty, a courtier longing to enjoy the honour, is put into 
poſſeſſion of them for one day, and finds them ſufficiently bur- 
thenſome. See the third act. Some of the tyrant's complaints, 
and the courtiers' praiſes of royalty, are the following: 


Fery, Tell me no more; 


I faint beneath the burden of my cares, 


And yield myſelf moſt wretched.” ©. 


Vill. Look but on this, 
Mas not a man that has but means to keep 
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Scans V. A hungry Lion. 


So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws ; 
And ſo he walks inſulting o'er his prey, 


And ſo he comes to rend his limbs aſunder. 


Fill. 


Ferr . 


SCENRB 


A hawk, a grey-hound, and a hunting nag, 


More pleaſure than this king ? 
A dull fool ſtill : 


Make me a king, and let me ſcratch with care, 
And ſee who'll have the better : oe me rule, 
Command, obedience, pleaſure of a king, 


And let the devil roar; the greateſt corroſive 


A. king can have, is of mere precious tickling, 


And handled to the height more dear delight 


Than other mens whole lives, let them be ſafe too. 
Thou enemy to majeſty, 
What. think' ſt thou of a king? 


As of a man, 
That hath power to do all ill. 


Or a thing rather 

That does divide an empire with the gods; 
Obſerve but with how little breath he ſhakes 
A populous city, which would ſtand unmov d 
Againſt a whirlwind ! 

For me, I do profeſs it, 

Were I offer'd to be any thing on earth, 

I would be mighty Ferrand.—— - 


Did'ft thou but feel 

The weighty ſorrows that ſit on a crown, 

Tho' thou ſhouldſt find one in the ſtreets, Cahucœs, 
Thou wouldſt not think it worth the taking up: 
But ſince thou art enamour'd of my fortune, 

Thou ſhalt ere long taſte it. 


But one day, 
And then let me expire, 
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Scene VI. The Duke f York on the gallant 
Behaviour of his Sons. | 


My ſons, God knows, what hath bechanced them: 
But this I know, they have demean'd themſelves 
Like men born to renown, by life or death. 

Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 

And thrice cry'd, courage, father! fight it out: 
And full as oft came Edward to my he, 

With purple falchion painted to the hilt 

In blood of thoſe that had eneounter'd him: 

And when the hardieſt warriors did retire; 
Richard cry'd charge! and give no foot of ground; 
And cry'd a crown, or elſe a glorious tomb, 

A ſceptre, or an earthly ſepulchre. 

With this we charg'd again ; but out, alas! 

We bodg'd again; as I have ſeen a ſwan 

With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, 

And ſpend her ſtrength with over-matching waves. 


A Father's Paſſion on the Murder F 4 favourite 
Child. 


Oh tyger's heart wrapt in a woman's hide ! 

How couldſt thou drain the life-blood of the child, 

To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, 

And yet be ſeen to wear a woman's face? 

Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful and flexible; 

Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 

* „ *%* ͤ„ „ „ „ * „ „ „ 2 „ 

That face of his the hungry cannibals 7 

(2) Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd 

with blood : - 
ut 


() Wild net, &c.} The firſt folios and the old quarto read 
bhis paſſage as it is here printed; the ſecond folio reads, 
; — Þ\YV 0u'd 


1 
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But you are more inhuman, more inexorable, . 
Oh ten times more, than tygrs of Hyrcania. 

See, ruthleſs queen, a hapleſs father's tears: 

This cloth thou dipp'dſt in blood of my ſweet boy, 
And I with tears do waſh the blood away. 

Keep thou the napkin, ang go boaſt of this : 

And it thou tell'ſt the heavy ſtory right, 

Upon my foul, the hearers will ſhed tears, 

Yea, even my foes will ſhed faſt falling tears, 

And ſay, alas, it was a piteous deed !” 


ACT II. SCENE. I. 
The Duke of York in Battle. 


Methought, he bore him in the thickeſt troo 
(3) As doth a lion in a herd of neat; ä 
Or as a bear encompaſs'd round with dogs, 
Who' having pinch'd a few, and made them cry, 
The reſt ſtand all aloof and bark at him. ok 


————> Won'd not have touch'd, f 
Wou'd not have ſtain'd the roſes juſt with blood. 


Which Mr. Theobald, for the ſake of an alteration of his own, 
prefers to this, for which we have ſo good authority. He reads, 


Wou'd not have ſtainꝰd the roſes jaic'd with bhed ; 


Sir T. Hanmer, not pleaſed with this criticiſm, tries another caſt, 
and gives us | 


The roſes u in bud. 


(3) A, &c.] The poets abound with numberleſs fimiles of 
this kind; particularly Homer and Virgil: but none perhaps is 
finer than the following from that book, where every page 
abounds: with beauties, and true ſublimity. Iſaiah xxxi. 4. 
« Like as the lion, and the young lion roaring on his prey; 
when a multitude of ſhepherds is called forth againſt him, he 
BY 2 be afraid of their voice, nor abaſe himſelf for the noiſo 
of them.“ | 
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The Morning. 


See how the morning opes her golden gates 
And takes her farewel of the glorious ſun ! 
(4) How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm'd like a younker prancing to hls love ! 


Scene VI. The Morning's Dawn. 


(5) This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light ; 
What time the ſhepherd, blowing of his _ 
Can neither call it perfect day or night. 


The Bleſſings of a Shepherd's Life. 


(6) O God! methinks, it were a happy life 


To be no better than a homely ſwain ; 
| To 


12 How, &c.] There is ſomething very peculiar in this 
paſſage, The prime of youth and like a younker, ſeerning 
nearly the ſame thing; but it is extremely beautiful, the au- 
mor perfonifies the prime of youth, and deſcribes him as an al- 
legorical perſon, trimm'd like a yowifer, which with us ſignifies 
a briſk, Reh young man; but more properly perhaps from its 
original, a b, or young lord. See Skimmer. The plain 
manner of underſtanding it is difficult, and the conſtruction 
very involv'd, however it ſeems no more than this, “ how 
well reſembles it, a younkey trimm'd out in the prime of youth, 
prancing to his love. 


( 5) This, &c. ] The expreſſion of blowing his nails is pe- 
culiarly natural and beautiful; the reader may remember 
that Shakeſpcar uſes it in the pretty ſong at the end of Love's 
Labour Loft. 


And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail. 


(6) O G, &c.] There is ſomething very. pleaſing and natural 
in this paſſage; it is a good deal in the manner of Firgi/, who 
ſpeaks highly of a rural life in his ſecond Georgie, which the 
reader will be much delighted with, if he compares it with 
our author, and no leſs with Horac's ſecond Epode expreſoly 


on this ſubjet! theſe are in almoſt every body's hands; leſs 
known 
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To fit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by poirt, 

Thereby to ſee the minutes how they ron: 

How many make the hour full comple: t, 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finiſh up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live : 

When this is known, then to divide the time; 

So many hours muſt I tend my flock ; 

So many hovrs mult I take my reſt; 

So many hours muſt I contemplate; 

So many hours muſt I ſport myſelf ; 

So many days, my ewes have been with young; 

So many weeks, ere the poor. fools will yean ; 

So many months, ere I ſhall ſheer the fleece ; 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months and ycars, 

Paſt over, to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Oh! what a life were this! how ſweet ! how lovely! 

Gives not the hawthorn buſh a ſweeter ſhide 
Te 


known are the following lines from Sereca's rut Ortions 
on the ſubject, and perhaps they may theretore be more agree- 
able: 


Stretch'd on the turf in ſylvan ſt ades, 
No fear the peaſant's reſt invades, 
While gilded roofs, and beds of ſtate, 
Perplex the ſlumbers of tlie great. f 


Secure he rears the beachen bow!, 
With fteady hand and fearleis ſoul : 
Pleas'd with his plain and homely meats, 
No ſwords ſurround him as he cats, 


His modeſt wife of virtue try'd 
Knows not th' expenſive arts of pride ; 
Her eaſy wiſh, the home-ſpun fleece 
Plain in its native hue cau pleaſe, 
And happy in her nuptial bed, 

No jealous doubts difturb ter head; 
Unlike the dame whoſe day of buth 
Is ſolemniz'd thro” half the earth. ' 


Wa KP, 
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To ſhepherds looking on their ſilly ſheep, 
(7) Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy To 


(7) Than, &c.] The miſeries of royalty (as have been be- 
fore obſerved, 2 Henry IV. A. 4. 5. 10.) is a very general 
topic with the poets ; on which, as indeed on moſt others, they 
muſt yield the ſaperiority to Shateſpear ; Monſieur Racine in 
his celebrated tragedy of ber, ſpeaks thus on the ſubject. 


A prince encompaſs'd with a buſy crowd 

Is ever call'd away by ſome new object, 

'The preſent ſtrikes, futurity diſturbo, 

But ſwift as lightning ſtill the paſt eſcapes ; 
Oft all who hourly court our royal favour, 

And wou'd commend their loyalty and zeal, 
Not one is found fo juſt and truly faithful 

o give us notice of neglected merit, 

But all with one conſent promote our vengeance. 


In another part of this performance, the author ſets in contraft 
the pleaſures and pains of vicious greatneſs; thus the wicked 
man's alluring pomp is deſcribed, 


His days appear a conftant ſcene of joy ; 

Gold glitters in his precious robes, 

His pride's as boundleſs as his wealth; 

He never wounds the air with mournful ſighs ; 
The voice of harmony ſalutes his ear, 

When he lies down to ſleep, and when he wakes; 
Triumphant plenty with a chearful grace, 

Baſks in his eyes, and ſparkles in his face. 


* 


Again, 
. To crown his tow'ring and ambitious hopes, 


A laughing train of children at his boards 
Seem to quaff joy with him in copious bowls, 


Now fee the reverſe, 


With plenty crown'd, his conſcious heart repines, 
And gall is mingled with his ſweeteſt wines. 
On the rough waves of paiſions toſt, 
He ſtill unnumber'd pleaſures tries: 
But finds his expectations croſt, 
And happineſs his fond embraces flies. 
For virt ue is the only baſe ; 
Of happineſs and latting peace. 1 
| ne 
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To kings that fear their ſubjects treachery ? 

O, yes, it doth, a thouſand fold it doth. 

And to conclude, the ſhepherd's homely curds 
His cold thin drink out of his leathern bottle, 
His wonted fleep under a freſh tree's ſhade, 

All which ſecure and ſweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

His viands ſparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, 

When cares, miſtruſt, and treaſon, wait on him, 


ACT 1H SCENE I. 
Mob. | 


Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Obeying with my wind, when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
8 always by the greater guſt; 
Such is the lightneſs of you common men. 


Scexe III. A Simile on ambitious Thoughts, 


Why, then I do but dream on ſov'reignty, 
Like one that ſtands upon a promontory, 
And ſpies a far-off ſhore where he would tread, 
. Wiſhing his foot were equal with his eye, 
And chides the ſea that ſunders him from thence 
Saying, he'll lade it dry, to have his way. 
Glouceſter”; 


The Reader with me, is indebted to my worthy friend Mr. 
Dancomtec for the tranſlation of theſe paſſages from the French, 
who hath finiſhed the whole of this tragedy, and ſome years 
fince publiſhed a tranſlation of our autbor's other moſt famous 
performance, Abaliab. , 
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Glouceſter's Deformity. 


(8) Why, love forſwore me in my mother's womb ; 
And, for I ſhould not deal in her ſoft laws, 
She did corrupt fiail nature with ſome bribe 
To ſhrink mine arm up like a wither'd ſhrub ; 

To make an envious mountain on my back ; 
Where ſits 9 to mock my body; 
To ſnape my legs of an unequal ſize; 

Lo diſproportion me in every part: 

Like to a chaos, or unhck'd bear-whelp, 
That carries no impreſſion like the dam. 
And am I then a man to be belov'd ? 


Glouceſter's Diſſimulation. 


Why, I can ſmile, and murder while I ſmile; 
And cry content to that which grieves my, heart ; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears ; 
And frame my face to all occaſions ; 

I' drown more ſailors than the mermaid ſhall 
I'll flay more gazers than the baſilſk ; 

it play the orator, as well as Neftor ; 
Deceive more ſhly than is could; 

And, like a & non, take another Troy: 

I can add colours even to the camelion ; 
Change ſhapes with Proteus, for advantages; 
(9) And ſet th' aſpiring Catilize to ſchool, 
Can I do this, and cannot get a crown? 


ACT 


(3) Why, xc. ] See the beginning of Richard the Third. 


(9g) And ſets __ I am of Mr. Warturten's opinion, this 
reading which is of the old quart, is greatly preferable to that 
commonly received ; not only becauſe we thereby avoid au 
anachroniſm, but becauſe R:chard, perhaps, may be more aptly 
compared to Catiline, and becauſe be inſtances, all through the 
ſpeech, from the ancients. The other reading is, 


And ſet the murd'rous Machiavsl to ſchool, 
Vol. III. E a 
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ACT IV. SCENE IX. 
Henry VI. On his own Lenity. 


I have not ſtopt mine ears to their demands, 
Nor poſted off their ſuits with flow delays ; 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds; 
My mildneſs hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs; 
My mercy dry'd their water-flowing tears, 

I have not been deſirous of their wealth, 
Nor much oppreſt them with great ſubſidies, 
Nor forward of revenge, tho' they much err'd. 


ACT V. SCENE III. 


The Earl of Warwick's dying Speech, 


Ah, who is night? Come to me, friend, or foe, 
And tell me who is victor, Yort or Warwick ? 
Why aſk I that? My mangled body ſhews 
My blood, my want of ſtrength, my fick heart ſhews, 


That I muſt yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conqueſt to my foe. 
(10) Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 


(10) Thus yields, & c.] For this grand and noble fimile, Shake 
ſpear is plainly indebted there, where for the firſt time through 
this work, I am obliged, and gladly, to acknowledge him out- 
done, *Tis from the 31ſt chapter of the prophet Zze&e/, ver. 3. 
* Behold the Afyrian was a cedar in Z:baron with fair branches, 
and with a ſhadowing ſhrond, and of an high ſtature, and his top 
was among the thick boughs. 4. The waters made him great, 
the deep ſet hum up on high with her rivers running round 
about bis plants, and ſent out ber little rivers unto all the trees 
of the field. 5. Therefore his height was exalted above all 
the trees of the field, and his buughs were multiplied, and his 
branches became long, becauſe of the multitude of waters, 


when he ſhot forth. 6. All the fowls of heaven made their 
neſts in his boughs, and under his branches did all the beaſts of 


the field bring forth their young, and under his ſhadow dwelt 
all great nations. 7. Thus was he fair in his — 


Whoſe - 
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Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle; 

Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept; 

Whoſe top-branch over-peer'd Fove's ſpreading tree; 

And kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow'rful wind, 

Theſe eyes that now are dim'd with death's black veil, 

Have been as piercing as the mid-day ſun, 

To ſearch the ſecret treaſons of the world, 

Ihe wrinkles in my brow, now fill'd with blood, 

* Were lik'ned oft to kingly ſepulchres : 

For who liv'd king, but | Str dig his grave? 

And who durſt ſmile when Warwick bent his brow ? 

Lo! now my glory ſmear'd 1n duſt and blood, | 

(ir) My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Ev'n 


the length of his branches: for his root was by great waters. 
$. The cedars in the garden of God could not hide him : the 
fir-trees were not like his boughs, and the cheſnut-trees were 
not like his branches; not any tree in the garden of God was 
like unto him in his beauty, Sc. 12. And ſtrangers, the ter- 
y rible of the nations have cut him off, and have left him : upon 
"XZ the mountains, and in all the valleys his branches are fallen, 
. and his boughs are broken by all the rivers of the land, and 
A all the people of the earth are gone down from his ſhadow, 
i and have left him. 13. Upon his ruin ſhall all the fowls of 
2 

yn 
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the heaven remain, and all the beaſts of the field ſhall be upon 
his branches, &c. See the chapter. 
A The ſcriptures, and more eſpecially the prophets, abound 
with many ſimilar paſſages, ſublime and exalted as this, which 
it would be endleſs to produce here. | 


f (11) My parks, &c.] „I won't venture to affirm, ſays” Mr. 
ala, “ our author is imitating Horace here: but ſurely this 


paiſage is very much of a caſt with that which I am about to 
quote. 


Linquenda tellus, & domus, & placens 
Uxor : neque 1 quias . arborum 
Te præter inviſas cupreſſis, 
Ulla brevem dominum ſequetur, B. 2. ode 14. 


Thy ſpacious fields, thy ſplendid houſe, 
Thy pleaſing wife muſt thou forego, 
Nor of thoſe trees, thy hands have rais'd, 
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Ev'n now forſake me; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me but my body's length. 


Ducen M arga ret's Speech before the Battle of 
Tewkſbury. 


Lords, Knights, and 1 what I ſhou'd fay, 
My tears gainſay; for every word I ſpeak, 
Ye fee, I drink the water of my eye ; 
Therefore no more but this: He enry, your ſovereign 
Is pnſoner to the Joe, his ſtate uſurp'd, 
His realm a flauzhter-houſe, his ſubjects gan, 
His ſtatutes cancell'd, and his treaſure ſpent; 
And yondec is the wolf that makes this ſpoil; | 
You fight in juſtice ; then, in God's name, Lords, 
Be valiant, and give ſignal to the battle. 


Scene VII. Omens on the Birth of Richard III. 


(12) The ol ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil fign ; 
The night-crow cry'd, a boding luckleſs tune; IS 
Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempeſts ſhook down trees; 
The raven croak'd hoarſe on the chimney's top, 
And chattering pyes in diſmal diſcords ſung : 

Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth leſs than a mother's hope, 
To wit, an indigeſted, deform'd lump, 


Not like the fruit of ſuch a * tree. | 
Teeth 


Except the baleful cypreſs boughs, 
Shall one attend their fhort-liv'd lord below. 


Dryden has beautifully copied the laſt line in his Aim and 
Cloputra, where he makes the deſponding hero, throwing him- 
ſelt on the ground, thus lament, 

Lie there, the ſhadow of an emperor, 
The place thou preſſeſt on thy mother earth 
Is all thy empire now. A. 1. 


(12) The owl, &c.] See an account of the prodigies on the 
birth of Geber, P. 7. . 6. 


** 
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Teeth hadſt thou in thy mouth when thou waſt born, 
To ſignify, thou cam'ſt to bite the world: 

And, if the reſt be true which I have heard, 

Thou cam'ſt into the M orld with thy legs forward. 


General Obſeroations. 


THE ſcene of this play opens (ſays Mrs. Lenox) juſt after the 
battle of St. Allo, wherein the Tort faction was victorious, 
and cloſes with the murder of King Hoy the Sixth and the 
birth of Prince Edua d, afterwards King Edward the Fifth; 
ſo that this hiſtory takes in the ſpace of ſixteen years. The 
facts are all extracted from Holig /hed,-and moſt of the incidents 
very cloſely copied. The ſtruggle between the two houſes 
of York and Lancaſter for the crown being the ſubject purſued 
in this drama, every ſcene almoſt preſents us with a new 
battle, a flying army, or the carnage of a bloody field ; where 
the inhuman conquerors, unſated with the flaughters of the 
fight, ſacrifice their defenceleſs enemies to the fury of their 
revenge, and exult over them, when dymg, with a cruelty 
truly diabolical. 

For many of the murders which the followers of each party 
commit on thoſe of the other in this play, Shateſprar had no 
foundation in the hiſtory ; but that of the young Karl of - 
lard by Clifford, is copied with all its circumſtances from Hobg- 
ſhed, The character of King Henry the Sixth, whoſe unfortu- 
nate reign makes the ſubject of theſe three plays, is drawn by 
Shateſpcar exactly conformable to that given him by the hiſtorians, * 
As to the manner of his death, ſeveral different opinions pre- 
vailed; but the poet, by making the Puke of Clrvoffer murder 
him in the Tower, has followed that which was molt probable 

d mult generally believed. 
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ACT I SCENE II. 
* 
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Anger, 


— — — 


a O chmb ſteep hills 
Requires ſlow pace at firſt, Anger is like 

A full-hot horſe, who, being allow'd his way, 
Self mettle tires him, 


— 


— — 


—— — 


Sceng IV. Aion to be carried on with Res 
ſolution, 


< — —— — — —— — — — ũꝑꝓ—— — 
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If I' n traduc'd by tongues, which neither know 
| My faculties, nor perſon; yet will be 

| The chronicles of my doing: let me ſay, 

| *Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
1 That virtue muſt go through: we muſt not ſtint 
Our neceſſary actions, in the fear, 

To cope malicious cenſurers; which ever, 


- — — — — 
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As rav'nous fiſhes, do a veſſel follow 

That is new trimm'd ; but benefit no further 
Than vainly longing. . What we oft do beſt, 
By ſick interpreters, or weak ones, is 

Not ours, or not allow'd : what worſt, as oft 
Hitting a groſſer quality is cry'd up 

For our beſt act: it we ſtand ſtill, in fear, 

Our motion will be mock'd or carped at, 

We ſhould take root here, where we fit ; or fit 
State · ſtutues only. 


Scene VI. New Cuſtoms. 


| Neu cuſtoms, 
Though they be never ſo ridiculous, 
Nay, let em be unmanly, yet are tollow'd, 


ACT u. SCENE u. 
The Duke of Buckingham's Prayer for the King. 


May he live 
Longer than I have time to tell his years ! 
Ever belov'd, and loving may his rule be! 
And when old time ſhall lead him to his end, 
Goodneſs, and he fill up one monument ! 


Dependents not to be too much trufled by great Men. 


This from a dying man receive as certain : 
Where you are lib'ral of your loves and counſels, 
Beware you be not luoſe ; thoſe you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive: 
The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away . 
Like water from ye, never found again 


But where they mean to ſink ye. ] 
E 4 SCENE 
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SCENE III. A good Wife, 


A loſs of her, 
That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre; 

Of her that loves him with that excellence, 
That angels love good men with; even of her, 
That when the greateſt ſtroke of fortune falls 
Will bleſs the king. 


Scent V. The Bleſſings of a low Station. 
(1) Tis better to be lowly born, 


And range with humble livers in content, 
Iban to be perk'd up in a glitt'ring grief, 
And wear a golden forrow, 


Scensz VI. Queen Catharine's Speech to her 
Huſband, © 


2) Alas, Sir, | 
In what have I offended you? What cauſe 
Hath my behaviour given to your diſpleaſure, 
That thus youſhould proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me? Heav'n witneſs, 
I've been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable : 


Ever 


(1) Horace thus adviſes in his 1cth epiſtle, L. 1. 


Fuge magna, &c. 


Forſake the gaudy tinſel of the great; 

The peaceful cottage beckons a retreat: 
Where true content a ſolid comfort brings 
To kings unknown, or favourites of kings. 


(2) Au, Sir, &c.] The Reader will find in the 2d ſcene of 
the zd act of the Hints Tak, a ſpeech, made by the queen, on 
deing accuſed by her huſband, very ſimilar to this: IIs ſpoken 
in court, where the innocent Hermiaie appear'd, and was con- 
demned by her jealous huſband, 


* 
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Ever in fear to kindle your diſlike, 

Yea, ſubject to your count'nance; glad or ſorry, 

As I faw it inclin'd: when was the hour, 

I ever contradicted your deſire? 

Or made it not mine too? Which of your ſriends 

Have I not ſtrove to love, although I knew 

He were mine enemy ? What friend of mine, 

That had to him deriv'd your anger, did I 

Continue in my liking ? Nay, give notice, 

He was from thence diſcharg'd. Sir, call to mind, 

That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 

Upwards of twenty years; and have been bleſt 
ith many children by you. If in the courſe 

And proceſs of this time, you can report, 

And prove it too, againit mine honour aught, 

My bond of wedlock, or my love and duty 

Againſt your ſacred perſon, in God's name, 

Turn me away; and let the foul'ſt contempt 

Shut door vpon me, and fo give me up 

To the ſharpeſt kind of juſtice, 


Qucen Catharine's Speech to Cardinal Wolſey. 


You are meek, and humble-mouth'd; 
You fign your place and calling, in full ſeeming, 
Wich meekneſs and humility: but your heart 

Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride: 

You have by fortune, and his highneſs's favours, 
Gone ſlightly o'er low ſteps; and now are mounted 
Where pow'rs are your retainers;- and your words, 
Domeſticks to you, ſerve your will, as't pleaſe 
Yourſelf pronounce their office. I muſt tell you, 
You tender more your perſon's honour, than 

Your high profeſſion ſpiritual, 


SCENE VII. King Henry's Character of Qucen 
Catherine. 
That man i'th'world who ſhall report he has 


A better wiſe, let him in nouglit be truſted, 
E 5 For 


DE eee — — 
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For ſpeaking falſe in that. Thou art alone 
(If thy rare qualities, ſweet gentleneſs, 

Thy meeknels ſaint- like, wite-like government 
Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 
Sovereign and pious, could but ſpeak thee out) 
The queen of earthly queens. 


ACT m. . SCENE I. 


On ber ewn Merit. 


Have I liv'd thus long (let me ſpeak myſelf, 
Since virtue finds no friends) a wife, a true one ? 
A woman (I dare ſay, without vain glory) 
Never yet branded with ſuſpicion ? 
Have I, with all my full affections, 
Still met the king? lov'd him, next heav'n obey'd him ? 
Been, out of fondneſs, ſuperſtitious to him ? 
Almoſt forgot my prayers to content him ? 
And am I thus rewarded ? *Tis not well, lords. 
Bring me a conſtant woman to her huſband, 
One, that ne'er dream'd a joy beyond his pleaſure ; 
And to that woman, when ſhe has done moſt, 
Yet will I add an honour; a great patience. 


Duren Catharine compared to a Lily. 


(3) —Like the lily, 
That once was miſtreſs of the field and flouriſh' 
I'll hang my head and periſh. | 


Obedience to Princes. 


The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 
So much they love it: but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
They ſwell, and grow as terrible as ſtorms. 


(3) Like the ily, &c.] So Spenſer calls 
The lily, lady of the flow'ring field. 
| Faerie Queene, B. à. c. 6.1. 16, 


SCENE 


: 
* : 
” 2 
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SCENE III. Horror, its outward Effects. 


Some ſtrange commotion 
Ts in his brain; he bites his lip, and ſtarts; 

Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 

Then lays his finger on his temple ; ſtrait, 

Springs out into faſt gait, then ſtops again ; 

Strikes his breaſt hard, and then, anon, he caſts 
His eye againſt the moon : in moſt ſtrange poſtures 
We've ſeen him ſet himſelf. | 


Firm Allegiance. 


Though 2 did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make em, and 
Appear in forms as horrid; yet my duty, 

(4) As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 

And ſtand unſhaken yours. 


SCENE IV. Anger, its external E Fals. 


What ſudden anger's this? How have I reap'd it ? 
He parted: frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd 


(4) A dub, &c. This fimile is uſed both by Virgil and 


. 


He, like a rock amidſt the ſeas unmov'd, 
Stands oppoſite refilting ; like a rock 

Amidſt the fea: which while the roaring tide 
Encroaches, with its weight itſelf ſuſtains 
Among the noiſy waves: in vain the cliffs. 
Foaming rebellow loud: and all around 

Ihe broken ſea-weed daſhes on its fides — 


| See Trap. n. 7. 
And again; 


He like a rock, which o'er the ocean wide, 
Hangs prominent, expos'd to winds and waves 
5 And all the rage of ſea and fky endures, 
| Stands fix'd uu d-—— See. Id. Eu. 10. 
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Leap'd from his eyes. (5) So looks the chifed lion. 
Upon the daring huntſman, that has gall'd him; 


Ihen makes him nothing. 


Falling Greatneſs. 


Nay, then farewel! 
I've touch'd the higheſt point of all my greatneſs 
And from that full meridian of my glory 

I haſte now to my ſetting. T ſhall fall, 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man ſee me more. 


SCENE VI. The Viciſſitudes of Life. 


So farewel to the li tle good you bear me. 
Farewel ! a long farewel to all my greatneſs! 
This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, 


And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him ; 


The third day comes a froſt, a killing trot, 
And when he thinks good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, (6) nips his root, 


Ard then he falls as I do; I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys, that ſwim on bladders, 


Theſe 


(5) Se books, &e. ] 


So when on ſultry Liya's deſert ſand, 
The lion ſpies the hunter herd at hand: 
Couch'd on the earth the doubt ful ſavage lies, 
And waits a while, till all tus fury riſe : 
His laſhing tail provokes his ſwelling ſides, 
And high upon his neck, his mane with horror rides : 
Then, if at length the flying dart infeſt, 
Or the broad ſpear invade his ample breaſt, 
* Secorning the wound, he yawns a dreadful roar, 
And flies tike lightning on the hoſtile Moor. 
Row Lucan, B. 1. 


(6) Wips lis rat.] It is plain the poet ſpeaks of the deſtruc- 


vom of the tree by the froſt t and u the root, not the 
Fe : | leaves 


* 
— m 


— 
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Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory; 

But tar beyond my depth; my high-ilown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye! 

I feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched 

Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favours ! 

There is, betwixt that ſmile we would afpire to, 
That ſweet aſpect of princes, and our ruin, 

More pangs and fears than war or women have; 

And, when he falls, he falls like Luc fr, 

Never to hope again. 


9 
0 
0 
ö 
b 
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Cardinal Wolſey's Speech to Cromwell. 


* 
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Cromtbell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miſeries; but thou haſt forc'd me, 
Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman 
Let's dry our eyes; and thus far hear me Cromwell; 
And when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be, 
And fleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muſt more be heard; ſay then I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolſey, that once trod the ways of glory, 
And ſounded all the depths and ſhouls of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to riſe in : 
A ſure, and ſafe one, though thy maſter mifs'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me: 
(7) Cromcve!l, I charge thee, fling away ambition: 
By that ſin fell the angels; how can man then 
(The image of his maker) hope to win by't ? 


4 
I 


(8) Love 


leaves and bloſſoms: ſo that Mr. Warburtion's criticiſm is unne- 
cellary. See Lowe's Labour Loft. 


(7) Cromwell, &c.] In the ſecond part of Hwy VI. A. 1. 
J. 4. the duke of Glhfter fays to his wife, 


Banich the canker of ambitious thonglits. 
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(8) Love thyſelf laſt : cheriſh thoſe hearts, that hate 
. thee: | | 

Corruption wins not more than honeſty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To filence envious tongues. (9) Be juſt, and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aĩm'ſt at be thy country's, 2 

Thy God's, and truth's; then if thou fall'ſt, O Crom- 

well, | 


Thou fall'it a blefled martyr. Serve the king ;; 


(8) Love, any The whole meaning of this advice ſeems to 
be this: © Pay lefs regard to your own-intereſt than to that of 
your friends; love them firſt, yourſelf laſt, nay, even after your 
enemies; for it is neceſſary for you. to cheriſh thoſe that hate 

you, to heap favours on them, and thereby make em your 
friends; for even corruption and bribery itſelf wins not more 

than honeſty and open-dealing.”” There ſeems a peculiar excel- 

lence in this advice of Holley, whoſe pride had occafioned him to 

deſpiſe his enemies, and contemn all their feeble efforts, as he 

judg' d, to harm him: and inſtead of loving hin laſt, he had 

placed there his / % and fole affection. So that Mr. Wa-burin's 

criticiſm falls to the ground, who,. obſerving, * that this, tho” 

an aumirable precept for our conduct in private life, was never 

defign'd for the magiſtrate or public miniſter, gives his opinion - 
the poet wrote ; | 


Cheriſh thoſe hearts that was: thee; 
Sir T. Hanmer flattens the line by reading it, 
Cheriſh ev'n the hearts that hate thee.. 


This paſſage appears with double propriety, when we conſider 
it comes from the mouth of a divine, ho may be ſuppoſed to 
have had this verſe of St. Matthew in view. Love your ehe tg, 
bliſs them that curſe you, do good to them that hate you. Chap. v. 
ver. 44. 


(9) Be juft,, &c.] The power and hleſſing of a good heart, and 
conſcience,. are mentioned in the goth page foregoing. Milton, 
in his Coma, ſpeaks thus excellently of a virtuous man. 


He that has light within his own clear. breaſt, 

May fit 'th” center and enjoy bright day: 

But he that hides a dark ſoul, and foul thoughts, 
= Benighted walks under the mid-day ſun ; 
Himſelf is his own dungeon, 
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And, pr'ythee, lead me in 
There take an inventory of all I have; 

To the laſt penny, *tis the king's. My robe, 

And my integrity to heav'n, is all 

I dare now call mine own. O Cromewell! Cromwell! 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 

I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies! 


<4 Ag a 
I — — Y * * 2222 a — 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


Applauſe. 


| Huch a noiſe aroſe 
As the ſhrouds make at ſea in a ſtiff tempeſt, 
As loud, and to as many tunes. Hats, cloaks, 
Doublets, I think, flew up ; and had their faces 
Been looſe, this day they had been loſt. Such joy 
I never ſaw before. Great belly'd women, 
That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs, 
And make 'em reel before em. No man living 
Could ſay, this is my wife there, all were woven 
So ſtrangely in one piece. 4 


SCENE II. Cardinal Wolſey's Death. | 


At laſt with eaſy roads he came to Leicefter ; 
Lodeg'd in the abbey ; where the rev'rend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him; 
To whom he gave theſe words, O father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 

* Is come to lay his weary bones among you, 

« Give him a little earth for charity!“ 

So went to bed; where eagerly his fickneſs _ 

Purſu'd him till, and three nights after this, DS 

About the hour of eight, (which he himſelf 
| Foretold, 
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Foretold, ſhould be his luſt,) full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears and ſorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His blefled part to heav'n, and ſlept in peace. 


His Vices and Virtues. 


So may he reſt, his faults lie gently on him ! 
Vet thus far, Gr/izh, give me leave to ſpeak hiin, 
And yet with charity ; he was a man nw 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes ; (10) one, that by ſuggeſtion 
Ty'd all the kingdom: ſimony was fair play; 
His own opinion was his law. I' th' preſence 
He would ſay untruths, and be ever double 

| Both 


(10) One that, &c. | Mr. Warburton explains this paſſage thus, 
« One that by giving the king pernicious counſel, 5d or en- 
flav'd the kingdom.” And he obſerves, that Shakeſpeay uſes the 
word ſeggeſtion, with a great propriety and ſeeming knowledge of 
the Latin tongue. For the late Roman writers and their gloſſes 
agree to give this ſenſe to it; Sg, eff ch magi/ftratus qui- 
hbet principi ſalubre canfilum ſuggerit., A ſuggeſtion, is, when 
a magiſtrate gives a prince wholeſome counſel. ** So that no- 
thing could be ſeverer than this reflection, that that wholeſome 
counſcl, which it is the miniſter's duty to give his prince, was ſo 
impoiſoned by him, as to produce flavery to his country.” The 
commentator here (with great ſhew of reaſon) ſeems to ſtrike 
ont a meaning his author moſt probably never meant ; if the read- 
ing be juſt, the paſſage is plain and eaſy, . ſhould we take /ug- 
geſtion in its valgar acceptation ; but it ſeems very exception- 
able, nor can I be ſatisfied with?y'd, eſpecially when 1 conſider 
the words immediately following; indeed, it may be ſaid, ſhe is 
particularizing his vices without any connection: The Oxford 
editor reads , which is too forc'd, and unwarrantable : _ 
Nil) certainly had great {way in the kingdom by mearis of the 
high credit he was in with the King, but he could not be ſaid 
properly, I think, by ſuggeftion, by underhand dealings, or by 
pernicious counſel (which you will,) to tye the kingdom, pro- 
perly ; the word is printed very imperfectly in the old editions; 
perhaps it was j/away'd; but I pretend not to ſay any thing cer- 
tain ; the judicious reader will ſoon fee whether the explication 
given 1atisfies him, 


ns 
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Both in his words and meaning He was never, 
But where he went to ru; u, pi "Fiful. 

His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his performan« ce, as he now is, nothing. 

Of his own body he was ill, and gave 

The clergy ill example, 

Grif. Noble Madam, 
(11) Men's evil manners live in braſs; their virtues 
ie inn ® » 

„„ ᷣ © The canal, 

Tho! from an humble ſtock, undoubtedly 

Was faſhion'd to much honour from his cradle; 

He was a ſcholar, and a ripe and good one; 

Exceeding wiſe ; fair ſpoken, and perſuading ; 

Lofty and four to them that lov'd him not: 

But to thoſe men that ſought him, fiveet as ſummer. 

And though he was unſatisfy'd in getting, 

(Which was a fin) yet in beſtoving, madam, 

He was moſt princely : ever witneſs for him 

Thoſe twins of learniug that he rais'd in you, 

I} fwich and Oxford! one of which fell with him, 
awilling to out- live the good he did it; 

The other, though unfiniſh'd, yet io famous, 

So excellent in art, and till ſo riſing, | 

That Chriſtendom ſhall ever {peak his virtue. 

His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himſeif, 

And found the bleſſedneis of being little ; 

And to aud greater honours his age 

Than man could give him, he dy' d, nn God. 

0 ACT 

— 


(11) Men, Kc. ] Baum and Flicher borrowed this ſenti- 
ment from Shak [pear ini their Pe: after. Act 5. 


All your better deeds 
Shall be in water writ, but this in marble, 


— I s 
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Ken V.:SCENE V. 


Malicious Men. 


(12)—— Men that make 
Envy and crooked malice nouriſhment, 
Pare bite the beſt, 


- A Church-Man, 


Love and meekneſs, Lord, 
Become a church-man better than ambition: 
Win ſtraying fouls with modeſty again; 

Caſt none away. 


2 humanity. 


(13)——"Tis a cruelty 
To load a falling man. 


SCENE VIII. Archbihop Cranmer's Prephecy, 


Let me ſpeak, Sir; 
(For heav'n now bids me) and the words J utter, 


(12) Men, &c.] In Paſor Fido, there is a fine ſentiment not 
unlike this. Act 5. Sc. 1, 


Vho now can boaſt of earth's felicity. 
hen envy treads on virtue's heel ? S. R. Far/haw. 


« (13) *Tis, &c.] The poet, in the former part of the play, 
gives us the ſame humane and tender ſentiment. 


| ——O my lord, 
Preſs not a falling man too far; tis virtue. 
Act. 3. S. 6. 


Nothing can afford us a better idea of the author's excellent 
mind ; and we are aſſured, from the account we have of his cha- 
ractar, he was remarkable for his. humanity, benevolence, and 
many virtues. Ds | 

| Look 
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Let none think flatt'ry, for they'll find *em truth. 

This royal infant, (heav'n ſtill move about her) 

Tho' in a cradle, yet now promiſes 

Upon this land a 133 thouſand bleſſings, 

Which time ſhall bring to ripeneſs. She ſhall be 

(But few now living can behold that goodneſs) 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that ſhall ſucceed. Sheba was never 

More covetous af wiſdom and fair virtue, 

Than this bleſt ſoul ſhall be. All princely graces, 

That mould up ſuch a mighty piece as this, 

With all the virtues that attend the good, 

Shall ſtil] be doubled on her. Truth ſhall nurſe her: 

Holy and heav'nly thoughts ſtill counſel her : . 

She ſhall loy'd and fear'd. Her own fhall bleſs 
E 

Her foes ſhake like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang — heads with ſorrow. Good grows with 
er. 

(14) In her days, ev'ry man ſhall eat in ſafety, 

Under his own vine, what he plants; and fing 

The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours. 

God ſhall be truly known, and thoſe about her, 

From her ſhall read the perfect ways of honour, 

And claim by thoſe their goodneſs, not by blood. 


Nor 


Look how the father's face, (ſays Ben Johnſon) 
Lives in his iſſue, even fo the race 

Of Shak ſpars mind and manners brightly ſhines, 
In his well-torned, aud true filed lines. 


(14) In, &c.] The poet's excellence in ſo beautifully keeping 
up the propriety of his characters, can never be ſufficiently ad- 
mired ; no expreſſions could have fo well become the mouth of 
an archbiſhop as ſcripture ones; and we may obſerve, what 
graces this elegant compliment to his princeſs gains from thence 3 
the bleſſings of Solomon's reign are ſet forth in the firſt of Kings, 
Ch. iv. where particularly tis ſaid, Every min dwelt ſafely 
under his vine; and ſo in the prophet Micah, „They ſhall fit 
every man under his vine, and under his fig-tree: and none ſhats 
make them afraid; for all people will walk every one in che 
name of his God, &c, See Cb. iv. Ver. 4. 
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Nor ſhall this peace fleep with her; but as when 

The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix, 

Her aſhes new create another heir, 

As great in admiration as herſelf; 

So ſhall ſhe leave her bleſſedneſs to one, 

(15) (When heav'n ſhall call her from this cloud of 
darkneſs) 

Who from the ſacred aſhes of her honour 

Shall ſtar-like rife, as great in fame as ſhe was, 

And ſo ſtand fix d. Peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 

That were the ſervants to this choſen infant, 

Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him: 

Wherever the bright ſun of heav'n ſhall ſhine, 

His honour and the greatneſs of his name 

Shall be, and make new nations. He ſhall flouriſh, 

And like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 

To all the plains about him; children's children 

Shall ſee this, and bleſs heav'n. 


(15) This chud of darkneſs. ] Milton in his Comus, at the begin - 
ning, thus ſpeaks in contempt of the earth : 


Above the ſmoak and tir of this dim ſpor, 

Which men call earth, and with low-thoughted care 
Confin'd, and peſter'd in this pi/old here, 

Strive to keep up a frail and teverith being, 
Unmindfal of the crown that virtue gives. 


General Obſervations. 


The hiſtorical facts (ſays Mrs. Loms) upon which this play 
is founded, are all extracted from [1% /bed ; the characters ge- 
nerally drawn cloſely after this hiſtorian, and many of the 
ſpeeches copied almoſt literally from him 

The accuſation, trial, and death of the Duke of Buckingham, 
makes a very afleQing incident in this play. 

-Shateſpca- has been exactly juſt to hiſtorical truth, in making 
Cardinal #7 oley the ſole contriver of this nobleman's fall ; whoſe: 
character as it is ſummed up by King Henry, is perfectly agree» 
2ble to that given him by Holing ſted. 


Tho? 
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Tho? the character of King Hen is draw after this hiſtorian, 
yet Shate/rar has placed it in the moſt advantageous light; in 
this play he repreſents him as greatly d. {pleaſed with the 
grievances of his ſubjects and ordering them to be relieved, 
tender and obliging to bis queen, grateful to the Cardinal, 
and in the caſe of Crarer, capable of diſtinguiſhing and re- 
warding true merit. If, in the latter part of the play, he 
endenyours to cat the diſagreeable parts of this Prince's cha- 
racter as much into ſhave as pofſible, it is not to be wondered 
at. Sha he nr wrote in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a princeſs 
who inherited more of the ambition of her father Hewy, than 
of the tenderneſs and delicacy of her mother Ame Bulln: ani 
however ſenſible ſhe might be of the injuries her mother en- 
dured, would not have ſuffered her father's character to have 
been drawn in the worft colours, either by an thiftorian or 2 
poet. Se rar has exerted an equal degree of complaiſance 
towards Queen Eixabth, by the amiable lights he ſhews her 
mother in, in this play. 

Aue Bullu is rehreſented as affected with the moſt tender 
concern for the futfering of her wiſtreſs, Queen Catherine; re- 
ceivinz the honour the King confers on her, by making her 
Marchioneſs of Pembroke, with a graceful humility; and more 
anxious to conceal her advancement from the Queen, lett it 
ſhould aggravate her ſorrows, than ſolicitous to penetrate into 
the meaning of ſo extraordinary a favour, or of indulgiag her- 
ſelf in the flattering proſpect of futnre royalty, 
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XII. 


The L * and Death of King 
JohN (1). 


ACT I SCENE III. 


New Titles. © ; 


OOD-den, Sir Richard —God a mercy, fellow, 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter: 

For new-made honour doth forget men's names ; 
*Tis too reſpective and unſociable 
For your converſing. Now your traveller, 
He and his tooth · pick at my worſhip's melts : 
And when my knightly ſtomach is ſuffic'd, 
Why then, I ſuck my teeth, and catechiſe 


(2) My 


(1) King John. ] The ſtyle all thro' this excellent play is grand 
and equal, and it abounds with a great variety of fine topics and 
affecting pailages : Sha#eſprar ſeems to have had a particular 
reſpect for Farlconbridge, whoſe character is well maintained, as 
is that of the king, than whom none could have been a more 
2 perſon for tragedy ; I know not by what ſingular good 

rtune too it has happened, that the text is remarkably correct, 
and free from that multitude of miſtakes, wherewith moſt of 
our author's works ſo unhappily abound, 


ng essen ET 


ha 
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{2) My piked man of countries; my dear Sir, 
(Thus leaning on mine elbow, I begin) 

I ſhall beſeech you that is queſtion now; 

And then comes anſwer-like an A B C book : 

O Sir, ſays anſwer, at your beſt command, 

At your employment, at your fervice, Sir ;—— 
No, Sir, ſays queſtion, I, ſweet Sir, at yours, 
And fo Cer anſwer knows what queſtion would, 
Saving in dialogue of co * ; 

And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean and the river Po; 

It draws towards ſupper in concluſion, ſo. 

But this is worſhipful ſociety, 

And fits the mountain ſpirit like myſelf : 

For he 1s but a baſtard to the time, 

That doth not ſmack of obſervation, 


ACT H. SCENE I. 


4 Defeription of England, 


(3) That pale, that white- fac'd ſhore, 
Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 


(2) My p'ted. } Mr. Pope bd this by “ a Am eg 
Bbrarded.”” 2 he old copies (ſays Theobald) give it us picked, by a 
flight corruption inthe ſpelling; but the author certainly defign'd 
piqued (from the French verb, je F i, e. touchy, tart, ap- 
prehenfve, upon his guard.“ ſe, (that perhaps may ſeem 
Tidicalous to ſome readers, and — I by no means advance as 
true) frikes me on reading the paſſage. ©* Richard ſays, the 
traveller and his #:4--pick ſhall be both at his table, and for my 
own part, (he goes on) when I have ſufticed my knightly ſto- 
mach, then I ſhall fit at my eaſe piczng my teeth, and catechiſing 
my picked man of countries, . e. my traveller who has already 
picked his teeth, and does not take tire liberty which I do, to loll 
on his elbow and pick his teeth, being ſubſervient to my com- 
mands, amd waiting for my catechiſing him.” In this ſenſe Neu 

is right in the old copies. 


(3) That, &c.] Shaleſpem-, like a true lover of tis country, 
has nover ornitted any opportunity to celebrate it or his country- 
men, 
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And coops from other lands her iſlanders ; 

Ev'n nll that England, hedy'd in with the mia, 
That water-walled bulwark, ſtill ſecure 

And confident from foreign purpoſes, 

Ev'n till that utmoſt corner of the weſt, 

Salute thee for her king. | 


Deſcription of an Engliſh Army. 


His marches are expedient to this-town, 
His forces ſtrong, his ſoldiers confident. 
With him along is come the mother queen ; 


An Ate ſtirring him to blood and ſtrife. 


With her, her niece the lady Blanch of pain; 
(4) With them a beſtard of the king deceas'd; 


And all th' unſettled humours of the land, 
| | | Rat 


men, the Reader will find, beſides the paſſages in the preſent 
play, one in Richard II. A. 2. S. 1. and Cynleline, A. 3.5 . 
Spenſer too forgot not to pay due honours to his cuuntry in his 

airie Queene, but has given us one whole canto, which he cu- 
titles, | 


A chronicle of Briton king 
From Be to Uther”s raigne ; 
And rolls of Fin emperors 
Till time of Ghia. B. 2. C. 10. 


Neither has Mil; omitted to mention his country; in his ad- 


mirable maſk of Coe, he calls it 


An iſle 
The greateſt and the beſt of all the main; 


And his countrymen, An old and hauglity nation proud in arms. 


(4) With them, &c.] There is a flight error in the pointing 
here, which I the rather take notice of, as it runs thro' all the 
editions, and ſeenis to have given the editors a wrong ſenſe of 
the paſlage ; 'tis ſaid the king 1s come with the mother queen, 


With her, her niece the lady Blanch of Spain, 
With them a baſtard of the king deceas'd, 
And all the unſettled humours of the land: 


Rath, ineonſiderate, Sc. 


1 thinis 
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Raſh, inconſiderate, fiery voluntarics, X 


Ve mult awake endeavour for defence; 
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With lady's faces, and fierce dragon's fplcens, 
Have ſold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 

In brief, a braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
Than now the Eng/i/þ bottoms have waft o'er, 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, 

'To do offence and ſcathe in Chriſtendom. 

The interruption of their churliſh drums 

Cuts off more circumſtance ; they are at hand. 


| Courage, 
By how much unexpected, by ſo much 


For courage mounteth with occaſion. 


SckxzE II. A Baoaſler. 


What cracker is this ſame, that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of ſuperfluous breath? 


Scene IV. Deſcription of Viftory, by the French. 


You men of Argiert, open wide your gates, 
And let young Arthur duke of Bretagne in: 
Who by the hand of France this day hath made, 
Much work for tears in many an Eugliſhß mother, 
Whoſe ſons lye ſcatter'd on the bleeding ground: 
And many a widow's huſband grovelling lies, 
Coldly embracing the diſcolour'd earth; 

| While 


T think there is no doubt, the ſemicoln ſhow'd be after the baſ- 
tard of the king deceas'd; then he adds, and all the unſettled 
tumours of the land, raſh, Sc. have fold, Sc.“ S:othe-in the 
laſt ine but two, ſignifies damage, hurt, miſchief, derived from 
a Saxon word: Skinner ſays, it is yet uſed in Lizcolifbire, which 
it might have been in his tune, and probably may be now, 
tho' I don't recollect ever to have heard it. 


Vo. III. | -F 
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While victory with little loſs doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French; 


Who are at hand, triumphantly diſplay'd, 


To enter conquerors. 
By the Engliſh. 


Rejoice, you men of Azg:rrs, ring your bells, 
King John, your king, and Ergland's, doth approach, | 
Commander of this hot, malicious day : 

Their ar:mours that march'd hence, ſo ſilver bright, 
Hither return all gilt in Frenchmens blood; , 
There ſtuck no plume in any Eugliſb ereſt, 

That is removed by a ſtaff of France. 

Our colours do return in thoſe fame hands 

That did diſplay them when we firſt march'd forth; 
And like a jolly troop of huntſmen, come 

Our luſty Engliſh, all with purple hands, 

Dy'd in the dying ſlaughter. of their foes. 


SCENE V. A compleat Lady. 


Tf luſty love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 
Where ſhou'd he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
Tf zealous love ſhould zo in ſearch of virtue, 
Where ſhou'd he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
Tf love, ambitious ſought a match of birth, 
Whoſe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanc“? 


Scene VI. On Commodity, or Self Intereft. ' 


— — Rounded in the ear 
With that ſame purpoſe-changer, that fly devil, 
That broker, that ſtill breaks the pate ot faith, 
That daily break-vow, he that wins of all, 
Of kings, of bezgars, old men, young men, maids, 
Who having no external thing to loſe 
But the word maid, cheats the poor maid of that; 


That ſmooth-fac'd gentleman, tickling commodity, 


Commodity, the biaſs of the world, 

The world, which of itſelf is poiſed well, 

Made to run even upon even ground; 

Till this advantage, chis vile drawing biaſs, i 
his 
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This ſway of motion, this commodity, 
Makes it take head from all indifferency, 


From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent, 


And this ſame biaſs, &c. 


ACT III. SCENE I. 


A Wamans Fears. 
Thou ſhalt be puniſh'd for thus frighting*me, 


For I am ſick and capable of fears: 

Oppreſs'd with wrongs, and therefore full of tears; 
A widow, huſbandleſs, ſubject to fears; 

A woman, naturally born to fears : 


And tho' thou now confeſs thou didſt but jeſt, 


With my vex'd ſpirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all the day. 


Tokens of Grief. 


(5) What doſt thou mean by ſhaking of thy head? 
Why doſt thou look ſo ſadly on my fon ? 
What means that hand upon that breaſt of thine ? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, | 
| | Like 


(5) Ma, &c.] So Seneca in his Oedipus, ſays, 
2 dubitas® cur genas mudat color? 


id verba quæris 
And in his Aamemnon, 
Quid tacita wer (as, 


Licet ipſa filas, ictus in wultu nor off, 


Why doſt thou fear to ſpeak 2 Why on thy cheeks 
Does thus thy colour. come and go? And wherefors 
Art thou thus at a loſs to ſpeak thy purpoſe ?— 


Again, 


What ſecret ſorrows roll within thy breaſt, 
Thus filent All thy looks beſpeak afftition, 
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Like a proud river peering o'er its bounds ? 
Be theſe fad ſighs confirmers of thy words? 
Then ſpeak again, not all thy former tale, 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 


A Mother's Fondnefs for a beautiful Child. 


(6) If thou, that bid'ſt me be content, wert grim, 
Ugly, and ſland'rous to thy mother's womb, 
Full of unpleaſing blots, and ſightleſs ſtains, 
Lame, fooliſh, crooked, ſwart, prodigious, 
Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks ; 
I would not care, I then would be content : 
For then I ſhould not love thee : no, nor thou 


Become thy great birth, nor deſerve a crown. 
But 


(6) If thon, &c.} So in the Urnatral Combat of Nſaſſi ger, 
the father, who was ſtruggling with the violent and ſhocking 
paſſion he had conceived for his daughter, obſerves, 


If thou hadſt been born 

De form'd and crooked in the features of 

Thy body, as the manners of thy mind, 
Moor-lip'd, flat-nos'd, dim-ey'd and beetle-brow'd, 
With a dwarf's ſtature to a giant's waiſt : 

Sour breath'd, with claws for fingers on thy hands, 
Splay-footed, gouty-legg'd, and over all 

A loathſome leproſy had ſpread itſelf, 

And made thee ſhun'd of human fellowſhips, 

I had been bleſt 

Rather than as now, 

(Tho? I had drown'd thee for it in the ſea) 

Appearing as thou doft a new Pandora, 

With Jus's fair cow eyes, Minerva's brow, 

Aurora's bluſhing cheeks, Hebe's freſh youth, 
Venus ſoft paps, and Thetis ſilver feet. Act. 4. S. 1. 


The laſt lines of Maſſinger are an immediate tranſlation from a 
pretty G ret epigram, the author of which compares his miſtreſs's 


eyes to Fund's, her paps to Venw', &c. 


CH ex aig Hpnc, Minh, Ta; xripas Abs, 
Te; pate; Taping, ra ou Tn; O,, &c, 
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But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy 

(7) Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great. 
Of nature's gifts thou may'ſt with lies boaſt, 

And with the half-blown roſe, 


9 


Grief. 


I will inſtruct my ſorrows to be proud; 
For grief is proud, and makes the owner ſtout. 


Scexs II. Conflance to Auſtria. 


O Lymoges, O Auftria thou doſt ſhame 
That bloody ſpoil : thou ſlave, thou wreteh, thou cow- 
| ard 


Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! 

Thou ever ſtrong upon the ſtronger ſide ; 

Thou fortune's champion, that durſt never fight, 

But when her humorous ladyſhip is by x 

To teach thee ſafety ! thou art perjur'd too, 

And ſooth'd up greatneſs, What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool, to brag, to ſtamp and ſwear, 

Upon my party ; thou cold-blooded flave, 

Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide ? 

Been ſworn my ſoldier, bidding me depend 

Upon thy ſtars, thy fortune, and thy ſtrength? 

And doſt thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it for ſhame, 

And hang a calve's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 
SCENE 


(7) Nature, &c.) In the Philefees of Sophocks, it is ſaid, 


A evryans yyap n Se. A E tyre 
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Noble thy nature, as thy birth, my ſon, 
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- SCENE V. The Horrors of a Conſpiracy, 


(8) I had a thing to ſay, — but, let it go: 
The ſun is in the heav'n, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, 
To give me audience. If the midnight-bell, 
Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 


Sound one unto the drowſy race of night ; 
| | | 


(8) TI had, &c.] The Reader cannot but be ſtrack with the 
peculiar excellencics of this ſpeech : we ſee into the very work- 
ings of King Jus troubled ſoul, while he is wiſhing yet afraid 
to diſcloſe his bloody purpoſe to Hubert; and how finely does 
the author deſcribe the ſituation the mind ſhould be in to hear 
and embrace ſuch a propoſal, the place fitteſt to diſcloſe it in, 
the time moſt ſuitable to pour it into the boſom of the 
hearer. See Julius Cæſac. Shakeſpear, when he would expreſs 
the moſt dreadſul time of night, always ſpeaks of the hours of 
#webve or one; for that, in the vulgar opinion, was the peculiar 
2 of ghoſts and ſpiritss In Midſiammer Night's Dream, he 
ays, 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told ewelve, 


And the ghoſt in Hamit juſt then ſtalks forth, when Pond 
giving an account of it comes to 


The bell then beating one. 
A moſt beautiful break, and finely imagin'd, 


The king, in Beaumont and Flicher's King and m Xing, is 
alike troubled and feartul to diſcloſe his intentions. AMargorac 
lays of him, 


He has follow'd me 

Thro' twenty rooms, and ever when I ſtay 
To wait's command, he bluſhes hke a girl, 
And looks upon me as if modeſty 

Kept in his buſineſs : ſo turns away from me: 
But if I go on, he follows me again, 


And the % ſays of himſelf, 


I cannot utter it; why ſhou'd I keep 

A breaſt to harbour thoughts 1 dare not ſpeak ? 
Darkneſs is in my boſom, and there lie 

A thouſand thoughts that cannot brook the light : 

How wilt thou vex me, when this deed is done, 
Conſcience that art afraid to let me name it? AZ. 
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Tf this ſame were a church-yard, where we ſtand, 
And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrongs ; 

Or if that furly ſpirit melancholy 

Had bak'd thy blood, and anade it heavy-thick, 
Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot laughter keep mens eyes, 

And ſtrain their gheeks to idle merriment ; 

(A paſſion hateful! to my purpoſes) 

Or if that thou couldit ſee me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, uſing conceit alone 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful foul of words; 
Then in deſpight of broad-ey'd watchtul day, 

] would into thy boſom pour my thoughts ; 

But ab, I will not.— 


Scene V. A Mother's Ravings, 


Tam not mad; this hair I tear is mine; 
My name is Conffance, I was Geffery's wife: 
Young Arthur is my ſon, and he is loſt, 

I am not mad: I would to heav'n I were ! 
For then *tis like, I ſhould forget myſelf. 
Oh, if I could, what grief ſhould I forget! 
Preach ſome philoſophy to make me mad, 
And thou ſhalt be canoniz'd Cardinal, 

For being not mad, but ſenſible of grief, 
My reaſonable part produces reaſon 

How I may be deliver'd of theſe woes, 

And teaches me to kill or hang myſelf. 

If I were mad, I ſhould forget my ſon, 

Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he ; 
1am not mad; too well, too well I feel, 
The diff*rent plague of each calamity. 


Apoſtrophe to Death. 


Thou odoriferous IE Fay rottenneſs, 
F 4 


Oh! amiable, lovely death! 
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Ariſe forth from thy couch of laſting night, 
Thou hate and terror to proſperity, 

And I will kiſs thy Jeteſfable bones ; 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows ; 
And ring theſe fingers with thy houſhold worms, 
And ſtop this gap of breath with fulſome duſt, 
And be a carrion monſter like thyſelf ; 
Come grin on me, and I will think thou ſmil'ſt, 
And kiſs thee as thy wife; miſery's love, 

O come to me ! 


A Mother's Grief. 
Father Cardinal, I have heard you ſay, | 


That we ſhall ſee and know our friends in heav'n ; 


If that be, I ſhall fee my boy again. 
For ſince the birth of Cain, the firſt male-child, 
To him that did but yeſterday ſuſpire, 


There was not ſuch a gracious creature born. 


But now will canker forrow eat my bud, 

And chace the native beauty from his cheek ; 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt ; 

As dim and meagre as an ague's fit; 

And ſo he'll die; and riſing ſo again, 

When I ſhall meet him in the court of heav'n, 
J ſhall not know him; therefore, never, never 


Muſt I behold my pretty Arthar more. 


Pana. You hold too heinous a reſpect of grief. 
Conft, He talks to me, that never had a ſon.— 


X. Phil. You are as fond of grief as of your child; 
Confl. Grief fills the room up of my abſent child. 


Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious part; 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 
Then have I reaſon to be fond of grief. 


SCENT - 
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SCENE VII. Deſpendency. 


There's nothing in this world can make me joy; 
(9) Life is as tedious as a twice told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man. 


Departing Diſeaſes. 


Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, 
Ev'n in the inſtant of repair and health, 
The fit is ſtrongeſt : evils that take leave, 
On their departure, moſt of all ſhew evil. 


Danger lays hold of any Support. 


He that ſtands upon a ſlipp'ry place 
Makes nice of no le hold to ſtay him up. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 


Arthur's pathetic Speeches to Hubert. 


Methinks, nobody ſhould be fad but I; 
Yet I remember when I was in France, 
_ Young gentlemen would be as fad as night, 
Only 2 wantonneſs. By my Chriſtendom, 
So were I out of priſon and kept ſheep, 
I ſhould be merry as the day is long. 
* „ „ * * „ „„ „ * „ # 
Have you the heart? when your head did but abe, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows; 
(The beſt I had, a princeſs wrought it'me) 1 
nd 


79) Life, &c. ] $0 in another part of the play, he ſays, 


This act is as an ancient tale new told, 
And in the laſt repeating troubleſome. 


I bring this paſſage chiefly that the Reader may more carefully 
&well on the inimitable beauties of that in the text. 
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And I did never aſk it you again; 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to-the hour, 
Still and anon chear'd up the heavy time; 
Saying, what lack you, and where lies your grief? 
Or what good love may I perform for you ? 
Many a poor man's ſon would have lain till, 
And ne'er have ſpoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your fick ſervice had a prince. 
Nay, you may think,. my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning. Do, and if you will: 
If heav'n be pleas'd that you muſt uſe me ill, 
Why then you muſt— Will you put out mine eyes? 
Theſe eyes that never did, nor never ſhall, 
So much as frown on you. 
„ * * * M #" *# #% *% #* % 
Alas, what need you be fo boiſtrous rough? 
I will not ſtruggle, I will ſtand ſtone:ſtill. 
For heav'n's ſake, Hubert, let me not be bound, 
Nay, hear me, Hubert, drive theſe men away, 
And I will fit as quiet as a lamb. 
I will not ſtir nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily : 
Thruſt but theſe men away, and T1! forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to; | 
Is there no remedy ? | 
Hub. None but to loſe your eyes. | 
Art. Oheav'n! that there were but a moth in yours, 
A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious ſenſe : 
Then, feeling what ſmall things are boiſt'rous there, 
Your vile intent muſt needs ſeem horrible. 


SCENE II. To add to Perfection, ſuperfluous, and 
| ſuſpicious. . | 


To gild refin'd gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
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To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rain-bow, or with taper light 


r e 


To ſeek the beauteous eye of heav'n to garniſh, 
Is waſteful and ridiculous excels. [ 
J + Set 


In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of pluin old form is much disfizured : 
And, like a ſhifred wind unto a fail, 
It makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about 
Startles and frights conſideration ; 
Makes found opinion fick, and truth ſuſpected, 
For putting on fo new a faſhion'd robe. 


Mur derer: Look. 
This is the man ſhou'd do the bloody deed; 


The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye: that cloſe aſpect of his 
Docs f ſhew the mood of a much troubled breaſt, 


* Conſcience. 


The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Betu cen his purpoſe and his conſcience, 
Like heralds 'twixt two dreadful battles ſent; 
His 3 is ſo ripe, it needs mult break. 


SCENE IV. News-tellers on the Death of Arthur, 


Old men and beldams, in the ſtreets, 
Do prophecy upon it dangerouſly :; 
Young 4 1bur's death is common in their mouths ; 
And, when they talk of him, they ſhake their _ 
And whiſper one another in the ear, 
And he that ſpeaks doth: gripe the hearer's wriſt, 
Whilſt he that hears makes fearful action; 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes; : 
I faw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, 15 
ec 
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The whilſt his iron did on the anvil coo], 

With open mouth, ſwallowing a taylor's news, 
Who, with his ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on ſlippers, which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet, 

Told of a many thouſand warlike French, 
That were embattled and rank'd in — 
Another lean, unwaſh'd artificer 

Cuts off his tale, and talks of Artbur's death. 


Kings evil Purpoſes too ſervilely and haſtily executed. 


(10) It 1s the curſe of kings, to be attended 
By flaves that take their humours for a warrant, 
To break into the bloody houſe of life: 
And, on the winking * ty, 
To underſtand a law, to know a meanin 
Of dang*rous majeſty, when perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour, than advis'd reſpect. | 
AVil- 


f10) His, &c.] So the king, in A King and no King, obſerves, 


If there were no ſuch inſtruments as thou, 

We kings could never act ſuch wicked deeds : 
Seek out a man that mocks divinity, 

That breaks each precept both of God and man, 
And nature's too, and does it without luſt, 
Merely becauſe it is a law, and good, 

And live with him; for him thou can'ſt not ſpoil. 


Anda little before, he ſpeaks of Hai, as the moſt horrid ob- 
ject, after conſenting to his wicked propoſal. 


But thou appear'ſt to me after thy grant, 

The uglieſt, loathed, deteſtable thing, 

That I have met with: thou haſt eyes 

Like flames of ſulphur, which methinks do dart 
Infection on me; and thou haſt a mouth 
Enough to take me in, where there does ſtand 
Four rows of iron tceth—— 


Act 3. the end. 
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A Fillaims Look, and wicked Zeal. 


How oft the fight of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ill done? For had'ſt not thou been by 
A fellow, by the hand of nature mark'd, 
Quoted and fign'd to do a deed of ſhame, 
This murther had not come into my mind, 

Hadſt thou but ſhook thy head, or made a pauſe, 
When I ſpake darkly what I purpoſed ; 

Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face, | 
Or bid me tell my tale in expreſs words; 

Deep ſhame had ſtruck me dumb, made me break off, 
And thoſe thy fears might have wrought tears in me. 


i 


| Scene VI. Hypocriſy, 


Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes, 
For villainy is not without fuch rheum ; 
And he long traded in it, makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remorſe and innocence. 


Scene VII. Deſpair. 


(rr) If thou didſt but conſent 
To this moſt cruel a&, do but deſpair, 
And if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread, 
That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb, 
Will ſtrangle thee : a ruſh will be a beam 
To hang thee on: or wouldſt thou drown thyſelf, 
Put but a little water in a ſpoon, 
And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up. 


ACT 


(11) LA, &c.] So in the Winter's Tale, Paulina tells the king 
Rs crime is ſo great, it can never be forgotten, and nothing re- 
mains for him but to deſpair, 
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ACT V. SCENE BH. 
4 Man's n 


Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 

That ſilverly doth progreſs on thy checks. 

My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 

Being an ordinary inundation: | 

But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 

This ſhow'r, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz d. 
Than had 1 ſeen the vaulty top of heav'n, 
Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors, 

Lift up thy brow, renowned Sa/i/bury, 

And with a great heart, heave away this ſtorm, 
Commend theſe waters to thoſe baby-eyes, 
That never ſaw the giant-world enrag'd ; 

Nor met with fortune, other than at feaſts, 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of pofiping.. 


SCENE IV. Drums. 


Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our int'reſt. M * * * + 
* * * ** #* Do but ſtart | 
An eccho with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum 1s ready brac'd, 
That ſhall reverd'rate all as loud as thine. 
Sound but another, and another ſhall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's car, 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder. 


SCENE IX. The approach of Death, 


Tt is too late, the life of all his blood 
Ts touch d corrupzibly ; and his pure brain, ts 
(Which, ſome ſuppoſe, the ſoul's tra'l dwelliag-boulſe, ) 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretel the ending ot mortality. | Madneſs, 


The Life and Death af King John. wit 
Madneſs, occaſioned by Poiſon, 


(12) Ay, marry, now my foul hath elbow-reom, 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors, 
There is ſo hot a ſummer in my boſom, 


That all my bowels crumble up to duſt: 
Lam 


(12) Ay, marry, &c.] In the Fabntinian of Beaumont and 
Fltaber, the emperor is brought on the ſtage, poiſoned.——. 
There he calls out for 


Drink, drink, drink, colder, colder 

Than ſnow on Scysbia mountains: oh my heart-ftrings 3 
Danubins * 
I'll have brought through my body: 

And Pola, on whoſe face the north wind freezes, 

I am an hundred hells, an hundred piles 

Already to my funeral are flaming, 

Shall I not drink ? 

Like Nero, 

But far more terrible and full of Navghter, 

I'th'midſt of all my fire, Flt fire the empire = 

A thouſand fans, a thouſand fans to cool me: 

Invite the gentle winds, Eudoxiar 

More drink, 

A thouſand April ſhowers fall in my boſom; 

How dare ye let me be tormented thus? Ye. 


See Act 5.S. 2. 


Zut in another play of theirs—— wife for a nronth, is a poi- 
ſoning ſcene, which better deſerves to he compar'd with this of 
dur author, and which Mr. Seward obſerves, © every reader 

of taſte will acknowledge ſuperior to it.“ Aiphonſo, long a prey 
to melancholy, is poiſoned with a hot, burning potion, and in 
the midſt of his tortures, raves thus. 


Give me more air, more air, air: blow, blow, blow, 
Open thou eaſtern gate, and blow upon me: 

Diſtil thy cold dews,, O thou icy moon, 

And rivers ran through my afflicted ſpirit. 

I am all fire, fire, fire: the raging dog-ſtar 

Reigns in my blood: oh which way ſhall I turn me? 

Ana and all her flames, burn in my head; 
Fling me into the ocean or I perith : 

Dig, dig, dig, dig, until the ſprings fly up; 
The 
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I am a ſcribbled form, drawn with a _=_ | 
Upon a parchment, and againſt this fire 
Do I ihrink up. 


P oiſon'd = 


The cold, cold ſprings, that I may leap into them, 
And bathe my ſcorck'd limbs in their purling phaſurer, 
Or ſhoot me into the higher region, ; 

Where treaſures of delicious ſnow are nouriſh'd, 
And banquets of ſweet hail. 


Rug. Hold him faſt, friar, 
Oh, how he burns ! 


Ab. What | will ye ſacrifice me? 
Upon the altar lay my willing body, 
And pile your wood up, fling your holy incenſe : 
And as I turn me, you ſhall ſee all flame, 
Conſuming flame : ſtand off me, or you're aſhes. 


Mart. To bed, good Sir. 


My bed will burn about me: 

Like Phaeton, in all conſuming flaſhes 

Am TI inclos'd : let me fly, let me fly, give room; 
*Twixt the cold bears, far from the raging hon, 
Lies my ſafe way: O for a cake of ice now 

To clap unto my heart to comfort me. 

Decrepid winter, hang upon my ſhoulders, 

And let me wear thy frozen iſicles, 

Like jewels round about my head to cool me. 
My eyes burn out and ſink into their ſockets, 

And my infected brain, like brimſtone boils : 

E live in hell, and ſeveral furies vex me. 

O, carry me where never ſun e'er ſhew'd yet 
A face of comfort, where the earth is cryſtal, 
Never to be diſſolved, where nought inhabits 

But night and cold, and nipping froſts and winds, 
That cut the ſtubborn rocks and make them ſmiver: 
Set me there, friend 


The line 


Twixt the cold bears, far from the raging lion, 
was read, (before corrected by Mr. Scward.) 
| Betwixt the cold bear and the raging lion. 
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Poiſon'd, ill fare! dead, forſook, caſt off; 
And none of you will bid the winter come 
To thruſt his icy fingers in my maw z 
Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their courſe 
Through my burn'd boſom : nor intreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiſs my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold, 


SCENE X. England, invincible, if unanimous 


England never did, nor ever ſhall 
Lye ar the proud foot of a eonqueror, 
But when it firſt did help to wound itſelf, 
Now theſe her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms; | 
And we ſhall ſhock them.—Nought ſhall make us rue, 
If Exgland to itſelf do reſt but true. 


General Obſeroattons. 


The tragedy of Xing John (ſays Johnſon} though not written 
with the utmoſt power of Shaxeſprar, is varied with a very plea- 
ſing interchange of incidents and characters. The Lady's grief 
is very affecting; and the character of the baſtard contains that 
— * of gicatneſs and levity which this author delighted to 
exhibit, | 


Julius 


— — = 
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See 


XIII. 
Julius Cæſar. 


ACT I. SCENE. IL 


| Patrictiſm. 


HAT is it, that you would impart to me ? 


(1) 
| If it be aught towards the general good, 


Set honour in one eye, and death i th' other, 
And I will look on both indifferently: 


For 


(1) What, &c, How agreeable to his ſtoic character, does 
Shatcſhrar make Hr ſpeak here? Cicero de fin. iii. 16. Aud 
enim ith AALTA®OPON dic, id mibi ita occurrit, ut indifferens 
dicerem. One of the great diviſion of things among the ſtoics was 
into good, bad, indifferent: virtue, and whatever partook of vir- 
tue, was gend: vice, lad: but what partook of neither virtue, 
nor vice, being not in our power, was different: ſuch as ho- 
nour, wealth, death, Sc. But of theſe indifferent things, ſome 
might be eſteemed more than others; as here Braus ſays, I love 
the. name of honour, more than I fear death, See Cicero de fin. wi. 15, 
16. The ſtoics never deſtroyed choice among imdiffcre things. 
his being premiſed, let us ſee Briu's ſpeech « If it 


be aught (ſays be) towards the general good, (eg To o 
agg Tx cop as I am. a part of that whole, a citizen of that 
| city: 


Julius Czfar. Ts 


For let the Gods ſo fpeed me, as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 


Caſſius, in Contempt of Cæſar. 


T was born free as Car, ſo were you; 
We both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 

(2) For once upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled Tyher chafing with his ſhores, 
Cz/ar ſays to me, * dar'it theu, Caſius, now 


Leap 


eity : my principles lead me to purſue it: this is my end, my 
good: whatever comes in competition with the general good, 
will weigh nothing: death and honour are to me things of an 
indifferent nature: bur, however, I freely acknowledge, that of 
theſe indifferent things, honour has my greateſt etteem, my 


choice and love: the very name of honour I love, more than 1 


fear death.” Upton's Obſervations on Shak ſpear, p. 314: 


(2) For once, &c.] It is too well known that ſwimming was 
an uſual exerciſe with the hardy and noble, Roma, to infitt upon 
it here: Hzrace makes it a mark of effeminacy to neglect  : and 
complains to Lydia, that ſhe had enervated Sybaris, by making 
him afraid even 40 tuch the yellow Tyber”s Arcam 


Cur timet flauum Tyberim tangere ? 
| See ode 8. I. 1. 


Jullus Cæſar was remarkable for his excellence in ſwimming: 
Bearrimont and Fletcher, in their Falſe One, thus nobly deſcribe one 
of the moſt illuſtrious incidents of his life 


But got near the ſea, 
In which his navy anchor'd, in one hand . 
Holding a ſcroll he had, above the waves, 
And in the other graſping faſt his ſword, 
As it had been a trident forg'd by Vulcan 
To calm the raging ocean; he made a way 
As if he had been Neptune : his friends, like 
So many Trimms follow'd, their bold ſhouts 
Yielding a chearful muſic; we ſhower'd darts 
Upon em, but in vain: they reach'd their ſhips, 
And in their ſafety we are ſank : for Cz/ar 
Prepares for war, See the latter end of Act . 


f 
N 
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| Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
| And ſwim to yonder point?“ Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bid him follow: ſo indeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
| With luſty finews ; throwing it aſide, 

And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 
[| But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 
f . Cæſar cry'd, * help me, Caſſius, or I fink.” 

I, as Zneas, our great anceſtor, : 
Did from the flames of Trey upon his ſhoulder 
The old 4nchi/es bear, fo, from the waves of Yer 
| Did I the tired Cz/ar ; and this man 
| Is now become a god ; and Caſſius 18 

1 A wretched creature, and mult bend his body, 
t It Cæſar careleſly but nod on him, 
1 He had a fever when he was in Hain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 


How he did ſhake : tis true, this god did ſhake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly, 
And that ſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the world, 
i Did loſe its luſtre ; I did hear him groan : | 
U Aye, and that tongue of his, that bad the Romans 
[| Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 
Alas! it cry'd—* give me ſome drink, T:tin/us— 
N As a ſick girl. Ve Gods, it doth amaze me, 
| A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 
| (3) So get the ſtart of the majeftic world, | 
[| And bear the palm alone, [Shout, Aouriſb. 


Bra. 


ö . 
| (3) Sy get, &c.j Mr. Warburton tells us, © the image is ex- 
1 tremely noble: it is taken from the Olympic games.“ Tho' that 
0 does not appear ſo certain or neceſſary, ſince the alluſion to any 
. public games will do full as well; yet what he ſays afterwards 
[ is more to the purpoſe : ** The majrſiic world is a fine peri- 
| phraſis for the Roman empire: their citizens ſet themſelves on 
l | a footing with Kings, and they called their” dominion, Orbis Ro- 
| manus,” But the particular alluſion ſeems to be to the known 
| ſtory of Czſar's great pattern, Akxander, who being aſked _ 
| ther 
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Bru. Another general ſhout ! 
I do believe that theſe applauſes are 
For ſome new honours that are heap*d on Cæſur. 
Caf. Why man, he doth beſtride the narrow world 
Like a Coloſſus: and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves. 
Men at ſometimes are maſters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars 
Bur in ourſelves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus and Ceſar ! what ſhould be in that Cæſar? 
Why ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours ? 
Write them together; yours is as fair a name: 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 
Weigh them, it 1s as heavy; conjure with *em, 
Brutus will ſtart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cz/ar. 
Now in the name of all the Gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Cz/ar feed, 
That he is grown ſo great? Age, thou art ſham's ; 
Rome, thou haſt loſt the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, fince the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 
When could they fay, till now, that talk'd of Nome, 
That her wide walls encompaſs'd but one man. 


. SCENE IV, Czfar's Diſ/like of Caſſtus. 


Would he were fatter: but I fear him not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I ſhould avoid, 


So ſoon as that ſpare Cafizs, He reads much; V 
| | , 


ther he would run the courſe at the Olympic games, replied, “ yes, 
i the racers were kings. For this alluſion alſo, there does not 
ſeem the leaſt hint in the paſſage ; rather the contrary : Caſſius 
wonders how ſuch a e man ſhould ſo get the ſtart of all the 
Romans, the maji/t'c world, as to bear the palm alone? How he, 
feebler than the reſt, ſaould in the courſe out-ftrip em all, and 
earry off the prize ? | | 
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He is a great obſerver; and he looks 


Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays, 


As thou doſt, Antony; (4) he hears no muſic ; 
Seldom he ſmiles; and ſmiles in ſuch a fort, 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit, 


That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, 


Whilſt they behold a greater than themſelves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd, 

Than what I fear; for always I am Cz/ar, 


SCENE VII. Spiritof Liberty, 


T know, where I will wear this dagger, then: 
Cafius from bondage will deliver Cafirs. 
Therein, ye Gods, you make the weak moſt ſtrong ; 
Therein, ye Gods, you tyrants do defeat : 
Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive tothe ſtrength of ſpirit : 


But life, being weary of theſe worldly bars, 


Never lacks power to diſmiſs itſelf. 

If I know this'; know all the world beſides, 
That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 

I can ſhake off at pleaſure. 


— 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
Ambition, covered with ſpecious Humility. 


But *tis a common proof, 


That lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 


Wherets 


(4) He hears, &c.) Mr. Theobald obſerves well here: This 
is not a trivial obſervation, nor does our poet mean barely by 
it, that Caius was not a merry, ſprightly man, but that he had 
not a dus temperament of harmony in his compoſition : — 

. | $ 
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F Whereto the climber upward turns his face; 


Bur when he once attains the up oſt round, 
He then unto the ladder turns hs b ck, 

Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees 
By which he did aſcend, 


Conſpiracy, dreadful till executed. 


( 5) Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the firſt motion, all the interim is 
Like 


that, therefore, natures ſo uncorrected, are dangerous.“ He 
Hath finely dilated on this ſentiment, in his Merchant of Venice. 


The man that hath no muſic, Sc. 


(5) Berween, &c.] Mr. Addifn has paraphraſed this inimita- 
ble paſſage, in his Ca, which alwaysferves to remind me of that 
excellent diſtinction, made by Mr. G:5ric, in his Eſſay on Tra- 
Zedy, betwixt a poet and a genius: ; 


O think what anxious moments paſs between 

The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods. 

Oh tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death, Cato, 


Either Mr. Then or Mr. Warburton (which who can pro- 
nounce, ſince the one prints the ſame words in his preface, Which 
the other uſes as his own in his notes? See Thoutald's. preface, 
vol. 1. p. 25. and Warbuwin on the patſage) either the one or 
the other of them have obſerved, ** that nice critic, Diony/ius, of 
Haiica-naſſus, conſeſſes, that he could not find thoſe great ſtrokes 
which he calls the cri graces, any where ſo frequent as in 
Homer. I believe the — would be the ſame, likewiſe, if we 
ſought for them in any other of our authors befides our Fr 
Homer, Shatſpcer. This deſcription ef the condition of con- 
ſpirators bas a pomp and terror in it, that perfe&ly attanithes ; 
our excellent Mr. or, whoſe modeſty made him ſometimes 
Jifiident in his own genius, but whoſe exquiſite judzment always 
led him to the ſafeſt guides, has paraphraſed this fine Jeſcrip- 
tion: but we are no longer to expect thoſe terrible graces, winch 
he could not hinder from evaporating in the transfuſion. We 
may obſerve two things on his imitation : firſt, that the —_— 
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Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream : 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments 

Are then in council ; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 

The nature of an inſurrection, 


Conſpiracy. 


of theſe two conſpiracies being ſo very different, (the fortune of 
Ceſar and the Roman empire being concerned in the firſt, and 
that of only a few auxiliary troops in the other) Mr. Aude 
could not with that propriety bring in that magnificent circum- 
Rance, which gives the terrible grace to Shateſpear”'s deſcription; 


The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council. 


For kingdoms, in the poetical theology beſides their goo, have 
their evil geniuſes likewiſe, repreſented here with the moſt dating 
ſtretch of fancy, as fitting in council with the confſpirator:, 
whom he calls the moral mſtrumeants, But this would have been 
100 great an apparatus to the rape and deſert ion of S q and 
Sempronius. Secondly, the other thing very obſervable is, that 


Mr. Addiſon was fo warm'd and affected with the fire of S- 


ars deſcription, that inſtead of copying his author's ſentiments, 
has, before he was aware, given us only the image of his own 
expreſſions, on the reading of hisgreat original. For 


- Oh, tis a dreadful interval of time 
Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death, 


Are not the afſections rais'd by ſuch forcible images as theſe, 


All the interim is 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideons dream, 


The ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. 


Comparing the mind of a conſpirator to an anarchy, is juft 
and beautiful: but the heim to a hideous dream, has ſome- 
thing in it ſo wonderfully natural, and lays the human ſoul ſo 
open, that one cannot but be ſurpriz'd, that any poet, who had 
not himſelf been ſome time or other engaged in a conſpiracy, 
could eyer have given ſuch force of colouring to truth and na- 
ture. 


—— A 
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_ Conſpiracy. 


| O conſpiracy ! 
Sham'ſt thou to ſhew thy dang'rous brow by night, 
When evils are moſt free? O then, by day 
Where, wilt thou find a cavern dark enough, 
To maſk thy monſtrous viſage? Seek none, conſpiracy, 
Hide it in files and affability: | 
For if thou (6) path, thy native ſemblance on, 
Not Erebus itſelf were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 


Azainſt Cruelty. 


Gentle friends, 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 
Let's carve him as a diſh fit for the Gods, 
Not hew him as a carcaſs fit for hounds, 
And let our hearts, as ſubtle mafters do, 
Stir up their ſervants to an act of rage, 
And after ſeem to chide them. 


Sleep. 


Enjoy the honey -heavy dery of ſlumber : 
Thou haſt no figures nor no fantaſies, 
Which buſy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou ſleep'ſt fo found, 


| Scexx III. Porcia's Speech to Brutus, 


You're ungently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed: and yeſternight at ſupper, 
You ſuddenly aroſe and walk'd about, 
Muſing and ſighing, with your arms a- croſs: 


(6) Path,] i. c. walk; he makes a verb of the ſabſtantice, 


which is very common with lum. 
VorL. III. 
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And, when I aſk'd you what the matter was, 
You ſtar'd upon me with ungentle looks. 

T urg'd you further: then you ſcratch'd your head, 
And too impatiently ſtamp'd with your foot: 
Yet I inſiſted, yet you anſwer'd not; 

But with an angry wafture with your hand, 

Gave ſign for me to leave you: ſo I did, 

Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience, 

Which ſeem'd roo much inkindled; and, withal, 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 

Which ſometimes hath his hour with ev'ry man, 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor ſleep; 

And could it work ſo much upon your ſhape, 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition, 

I ſhould not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cauſe of grief. 


SCENE IV. Calphurnia 0 Cæſar, an the Prodigies 
ſeen the Night before his Death, 


Cz/ar, I never ſtood on (7) ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me: there is one within, 
(Beſides the things that we have heard and feen) 
Recounts moſt horrid ſights ſeen by the watch, 
A lioneſs hath whelped 1n the ſtreets, 
And graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their dead. 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol ; 
The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air; 
Horſes did neigh, and dying men did groan ; 
And ghoſts did ſhriek, and ſqueal about the ſtreets; 
O Cz/ar! theſe things are beyond all uſe, 
And I do fear them. 

Cz/. What can be avoided, 
| Whoſe 


(7) The Reader will be agreeably entertained, if he turns to 
the beginning of Hamlet, where he will find an account of theſe 


prodigies from our author, Vi and Ovid. 
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- Whoſe end is purpos'd by the mighty Gods? 
Yet Cz/ar ſhall go forth: for theſe predictions 
Are to the world in general, as to Cz/ar. 
Cal. When beggars die, there are no comets ſeen ; 
The heav'ns themſel ves blaze forth the death of princes. 


Againſt the Fears of Death, 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taſte of death but once: 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It ſeems to me molt ſtrange, that men ſhould fear ; 
(8) Seeing that death, a neceſſary end, 
Will come, when it will come. 


Danger. 


Danger knows full well, 
That Cæſur is more dangerous than he. 
(9) We are two lions litter'd in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible. 


2 wy, 


My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation, 


ACT 
(8) Seeing, &c.] 


The term of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong nor ſhorten it, . 
The ſoldier may not move from watchful ſted, 
Nor leave his ſtand until his captaine bed. Spenſer. 


(9) We are, &c.] The old folios read Mee heare, which Mr. 
Theobald, ingeniouſly enough altered to we were; and Mr. 
Um to we are, Which is not only nearer the traces of the let= 
ters, but more agreeable to the ſenſe of the paſſage; for Cæſa- 
ipeaks all through in the preſent tenſe : Danger hows, that, 
CzJar is more dangerous than he : we are two lions, twins, 
litter'd in one day, and I am 85 elder and more terrible. 
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* 2 3 2 : * 4 - "8 


ACT I. SCENE III. 
Antony ts the Corps of Cæſar. 


. 


i . — ———— * 


O, mighty Cæſar, doſt thou lie ſo low? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meaſure? fare thee well. 


— — : —_— N 
23 — — . — 2 — 
_ — ds _ _ — 


His Addreſs to the Conſpirators. | 


I know not, gentlemen, what you intend ; 
Who elſe mult be let blood, who elſe is rank. 
| If I myſelf, there is no hour ſo fit 
1 As Cz/ar's death's hour; nor no inſtrument 
Of halt that worth, as thoſe your ſwords made rich 
With the moſt noble blood of all this world, 


— — 
— 
. * x 


— 
- — 


| 
| I do beſeech ye, if you bear me hard, 
| Now whilſt your fury-led hands do reek and ſmoke, 
li Fulfil your pleaſure. Live a thouſand years, 
l I ſhall not find myſelf ſo apt to die. 
li, No place will pleaſe me fo, no means of death 
it As here by Cz/ar, and by you cut off, 

The choice and maſter ſpirits of the age. 


SCENE IV. Revenge, 


[7] (10) Cæſar's ſpirit, raging for revenge . 
| With Ate by his fide, come hot from hell, Shall 


| (10) Ces, &c.) Mr. Seward obſerves, that in thoſe 1. 
it 1 ibe, graces ſpoken of juſt now (note 5.) no followers of Shatc- 
# ſpear approach ſo near him as Beaumont and Fluchen; of which 


adds the lines here quoted as a ſtrong proof ; 


; 
4 
| Fix not your empire 
1 Upon the tomb of him, will ſhake all Ægype: 
Mi 98 | Whoſe warlike groans will raiſe ten thouſand ſpirits, | 
Great as himſelf, in every hand a thunder, 
| | | Deſtructions darting from their looks. 

; The Faſſe One, A. 2. S. 1. 
There 
| 
| 
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Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Cry havock, and let flip the dogs of war. 


SckNE V. Brutus's Speech to the People. 
If there be any in this aſſembly, any dear friend of 


Cæſar's, to him I ſay, that Brutus's love to Cæſar was 


no leſs than his. If then that friend demand, why 
Brutus roſe againſt Czſar, this is my anſwer; not that 
J lov'd Cæſar leſs, but that I lov'd Rome more. Had 
you rather Cz/ar were living, and die all ſlaves ; than 
that Cz/ar were dead, to hve all free-men? As Caſar 
lov'd me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, I re- 
Joice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him; but as he 
was ambitious, I flew him. There are tears for his 


love, joy for his fortune, honour for his valour, and 


death for his ambition. Who's here ſo baſe, that would 


be a bondman ? Tf any, ſpeak ; for him have J offended. 
Who is here ſo rude, that would not be a Reman? If 
any, ſpeak ; for him have I offended. Who is here fo 
vile, that will not love his country? If any, ſpeak; for 
him have I offended. | 


SCENE VI. Antony's Funeral Oration. 


Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I come to bury Cz/ar, not to praiſe him, 
The evil that men do, lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Car! noble Brutus = 
ath 


There is ſomething very great and aſtoniſhing in the following 
paſſage from Ben Jonſon, though not very famous for ſuch 
daring flights. Cane ſays to his ſoldiers, 


Methinks I ſee death, and the furies waiting 
What we will do, aud all the heaven at leiſure : 
For the great ſpectacle. Draw then your ſwords, &c, 


G 3 


See Catiline, Act 5. 
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Hath told you Cz/ar was ambitious ; 

If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault; 

And grievouſly hath Cz/ar anſwer'd it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the reſt, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man. a 

So are they all, all honourable men) 

Come I to ſpeak in Cæſar's funeral. | 
He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me; 
But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious, 


And Brutus is an honourable man. 


He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 


* Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill; 


Did this in Cz/ar ſeem ambitious ? 

When that the poor hath cry'd, C:/ar hath wept ; 

Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff, 

Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious, 

And Brutus is an honourable man, 

You all did ſee, that on the Lupercal, 

I thrice preſented him a kingly crown, | 

Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious, - | 

And ſure he is an honourable man. 

I ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke ; 

But here I am to ſpeak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cauſe : 

What cauſe with-holds you then to mourn for him? 

O judgment! thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 

And men have loſt their reaſon. Bear with me, 

My heart is in the coffin there with Cæſar, 

And I muſt pauſe till it come back to me. 

* * * „ * #* » * X „ „ * 
But yeſterday the word of Cæſar might 

Have itood againſt the world ; now lies he there, 


And none fo 771 to do him reverence. 
it I 


O maſters ! were diſpos'd to ſtir 


Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 


I ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caffius wrong; 
Who, you all know, are. honourable men. 
I will not do them wrong; I rather chuſe 


T9 
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To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf and you, 


Than I will wrong ſuch honourable men. 
But here's a parchment with the ſeal of Cz/ar ; 
I found it in his cloſer, *tis his will; 
Let but the commons hear this teſtament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read) 
And they would go and kiſs dead Cz/ar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his ſacred blood; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Vato their iſſue. ö 
4 Pleb. We'll hear the will; read it, Mark An- 
ou. 
All, The will; the will: we will hear C-/ar's will. 
Ant. Have patience, gentle Iriends, I mult not read 
it; | 
It is not meet you know how C:/ar lov'd you; 
You are not wood, you are not ſtones, but men: 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cz/ar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
Tis good you know not, that you are his heirs; 
For if you ſhould—O what would come of it ? 
4 Pleb. Read the will, we will hear it, Antony: 
You ſhall read us the will,  Cz/ar's will. 
Ant. Will you be patient? will you ſtay a while? 
(I have o'er-ſhot myſelf, to tell you of it.) 
T tear I wrong the honourable men, 
Whoſe daggers have ſtabb'd C:z/ar—I do fear it. 
4 Pleb. They were traitors—honourable men! 
All. The will! the teſtament ! 
Ant. You will compel me then to read the will! 
Then make a ring about the corps of Cz/ar, 
And let me ſhew you him that made the will, 
Shall I deſcend, and will you give me leave? 
All. Come down. i 
2 Pleb. Deſcend. 
[He comes down from the pulpit. 
Aut. If you have tears, prepare to ſned them now. 
G 4 You 
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You all do knew this mantle; I remember, 

The firſt time ever C/ar put it on; 

"Twas on a ſummer's evening in his tent, 

hat day he overcame the Nerwii— 

Look! in this place, ran Cafus dagger through; 


| See, what a rent the envious Caſca made,— 


Through this the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'd; 
And as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, 

Mark, how the blood of Cz/ar follow'd it ! 

As ruſhing out of doors, to be reſolv'd, 

If Brutzs ſo unkindly knock'd or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Ceſar's angel. 
Judge, oh you Gods! how dearly Cz/ar lor'd him; 


This, this, was the unkindeſt cut of all; 


For, when the noble Cz/ar ſaw him ſtab, 


Ingratitude more ſtrong than traitors arms, 


Quiie vanquiſh'd him: then burſt his mighty heart; 
Andin (11) this mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, 
(Which all the while ran blood) great Cæſar fell, 
O what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I and you, and all of us fell down: 
Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us. 
O now you weep: and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity.; theſe are gracious drops. | 
Kind fouls ! what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Cz/ar's veſture wounded ? look you here! 
Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſec, by traitors. 
1 Plc, O piteous ſpectacle ! | 
2 Pcb. We will be reveng'd ; revenge; about. 
ſeek—burn—=fire—kill—ſlap ! let not a traitor live. 
Ant, Good friends, ſweet friends, let me not ſtir 
pou up 
To fuch a ſudden flood of mut:ny ; | 
They, 
(11) This, &c.] Num vulg. his, The action and the em- 
phaſis is highly improved by this eaſy change.“ The Reader 
may ſee a ſevere comment on a note of Mr. Warburion's, con- 


cerning this mantle in the 14th page of the preface to Ups 
ober ve tions on t pcar. | 


1 1 > 
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They, that have done this deed, are honourable. 
And will, no doubt, with reaſons anſwer you. 
I come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; 
But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 
That love my friend; and that they know full well, 
That give me public leave to ſpeak of him: - 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action or utt'rance, nor the power of ſpeech, 
To ſtir mens blood; I only ſpeak right og. 
I tell you that, which you yourſelves do know ; | 
Shew you ſweet Cæſar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 
mouths |! 
And bid them ſpeak for me. But were I Brutus 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. 


ACT w. SCENE u. 


Ceremony inſincere. 


Ever note Lucilins, ] 
When love begins to ſicken and decay, 8 ] 
It uſeth an enforced ceremony 
There are no tricks in plain and fimple faith ; } 
But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, o 
Make gallant ſhew and promiſe of their mettle Y 
But when they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 4 
They fall their creſt, and, like deceitful jades, 3 
Siak in the trial. 1 


{Re SCENE 
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Scexe III. Changes to the inſide of Brutus's 
1 i Tent. 


Re-enter Brutus and 


in this, 

You have mn'd and noted LuciuKPeclla, 

For taking bribes here of the Sard: 

Wherein, my letter (praying on his fide, 

Becauſe I knew the man) was lighted of. | 
Bru, You wrong'd yourſelf to write in ſuch a caſe, 
Caf. In ſuch a time as this it is not meet 5 

hat 


Caf. (12) That you have wrong me doth appear 


(12) That, .&c.]_ I ſhall not uſe any apology for quoting 
this celebrated ſcene entire; ſince to have taken any particular 
paſſages from it would have ſpoilt the beauty of the whole : 
Its excellence is ſo generally known, and ſo greatly admired, 
that there remains little to be ſaid concerningit: There is a 
famous ſcene of the like kind between Apamemnon and Me- 
nelaus, in the Tphigenia in Aulis of Hur pides, which Mr. Dryden 
judges inferior to this; the Reader may ſee what he ſays upon 
this head in his preface to Troilus and Creffida, in which he 


kimſelf has introduced a ſimilar ſcene : Beaumont and Flacher, 


charmed, I ſuppoſe, with the applauſe our author met with 
for this ſcene, (which we find particularly commended in 
ſome verſes prefix'd to the firſt folio impreftion of his works, 


Or till IJ hear a- ſcene more nobly take, 
Than what thy half-ſword parly ing Roman make) 


They, I ſay, have endeavoured to imitate him with their 


uſual ſucceſs, in the Maid's Tragedy, Where“ two virtuous 


perſons, ds here and in Euripides, raiſed by natural degrees to 


the extremity of paſſion, are conducted to the declination of 
that paſſion, and conclude with the warm renewing of their 
friendſhip.” See the Maid's. Tragedy, Act 3..Mr. Gildon in his 
remarks on Shakeſpear's works, at the end of his poems, has 
tranſlated the quarrelling ſcene from Euripides, in which, if a 
good deal of the ſpirit has evaporated, the Reader will yet in 
ſome meaſure be able to judge of its merits, See Shake/prar's 


Poems, Sewel's edit. p. 388. 


8 
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That (13) ev'ry nice offence ſhould bear its com- 
ment. 6 * 

Bru. Vet let me tell you, Caſfus, you yourſelf 

Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm ; 

To fell, and mart your offices for gold, 

To undeſervers. 
Caf. I an itching palm? 

You know that you are Brutus that ſpeak this; 

Or, by the Gods, this ſpeech were elſe your laſt. 
Bru. The name of Caſſius honours this corruption, 

And chaſtiſement doth therefore hide its head. | 
Caſ. Chaſtiſement! 
Bru, Remember March, the ides of March re- 

member. | 
Did not great Julius bleed for juſtice? ſake ? 


What villain touch'd his body, that did ſtab, 


And not for juſtice? What! ſhall one of us, 
That ſtruck the foremoſt man of all this world, 


But for ſupporting robbers ; ſhall we now 


Contaminate our fingers with baſe bribes ? 
And fell the mighty ſpace of our large honours 
For ſo much traſh as may be graſped thus? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than ſuch a Roman. 

Caf. Brutus, bay not me, 
Fl not endure it; you forget yourſelf, 
To hedge me in; I am a foldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourſelf . 
To make conditions. a 


Bru. 


' (13) Eren nice, &c.] This may be well underſtood and 
explained by every ig or trifling offence ; but I am to imagine 
the author gave it, 


That every offence ſhould bear nice comment. 


It was ſo eaſy for the word nice to have been removed from 
its proper place: i comment is in the folio, which ſhews there 


is ſomething wrong, and the metre by this reading is as perfect, - 


Kay more ſo, than by the other, 


| 
4 
7 
5 
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Bru. Go to; you are not, (14) Caſſius. 
Caf. I am, f 
Ira. | fay, you are not. | 
(/. Urge me no more, I ſhall forget myſelf-— 
Have mind upon your health—tempt me no farther, 
Bru. Away, lch man. 
Caſ. Is't poſſible? 
Bru. Hear me, for I will ſpeak. 
Muſt I give way and room to your raſh choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman ſtares ? 
4 O Gods! ye Gods! muſt I endure all this? 
Bru. All this! ay, more. Fret *till your proud heart 
breaks ; | 
Go ſhew your ſlaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. - Muſt I budge ? 
Muſt 


(14) You are not, Caſſns.] See Mr, Warburton's note on the 
place; upon which Mr. Edwards, in his Canons of Critic.im, 
p. 93. obſerves thus, “ If Mr, Harburien had not been vides 
with his ideas of bravery, diſintereſtedneſe, philoſophy, honour, 
and patriotiſm, which have nothing to do here, he would 
have ſeen, that Caſſius is the vocative caſe, not the nomi- 
native; and that Brizus does not mean to ſay, yor are not 
4 able ſoldier ; bat he ſays, you are not an abler than J; a point 
which it was far from being beneath his character to inſiſt on. 

If the words, you are not, Caſſius, meant a new imputation 
en him for degeneracy, his mere denial of it is very flat, and 
Brumm replying to that denial, by a mere repetition of this 
former aſſertion, without adding any reaſon for it, is ſtill worſe : 
whereas, if the words mean only a denial of what Caſſius had 
juſt ſaid, it is natural enough for each of them to maintain 
his ground, by a confident aflertion of the truth of his opi- 
nion. And that the ſuperiority of ſoldierſhip was the point 
of their diſpute, is moſt manifeſtly evident; by Bruws re- 
ſuming it a little lower, 


You fay you are a ter ſoldier, Oc. 
Upoa which Caffus anſwers, 


You wrong me ev'ry way; you wrong me, Z | 
I faid an elder ſoldier ; not a better, Fu 
Did I ſay better ? 
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Muſt I obſerve you? muſt I ſtand and crouch 
Under your teſty humour? by the Gods, 
You ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, 
Tho' it do ſplit you. For, from this day forth, 
J'tl uſe you for my mouth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waſpiſh. | 

Caf. Is it come to this? 

Bru. You ſay, you are a better ſoldier ; 
Let it appear ſo; make your vaunting true, 
And it ſhall pleaſe me well. For mine own part, 
I ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Caf. Ya wrong me every way—you wrong me, 

Brutus ; 


J ſaid, an elder ſoldier, not a better. 
Did I ſay, better? 
Bru. If you did, I care not. 
Caf. When Cæſar liv'd, he durſt not thus have 
mov'd me. | 
Bru. Peace, peace, you durſt not fo have tempted 
him. 
Caf. I durſt not ? 
Bru. No. 
Caſ. What? durſt not tempt him? 
Bru. For your life you durſt not. 
Caf. Do not preſume too much upon my love ? 
I may do that, I ſhall be ſorry for. 
Bru, You have done that you ſhould be ſorry for. 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd ſo ſtrong in honeſty, 
That they paſs by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I reſpect not. I did ſend to you 
For certain ſums of gold, which you deny'd me; 
For I can raiſe no money by vile means ; 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, (1 5j) than to —_ 
; rom 


15) Than to wring, &c.] This inimitable p uſage is not only 
ighly in character, but as Mr. art urin has obſerved, is — 
a Happihy 


_- 
_— 
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From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 
By any indirection. I did fend 
To you for gojd to pay my legions, 
Which you deny'd me; was that done like Cactus? 
Should I have anſwer'd Calus Caſſius fo? 
When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous, 
| To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 
| Be ready, Gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
| Daſh him to pieces ! 
|| Cafe. I deny'd you not. 
1 Bru. You did. | 
1 Caf. I did not—he was but a fool, 
That brought my anſwer back. 
my heart. 
A friend ſhould bear a friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
Br, I do not, *till you practiſe them on me, 
Ca/. You love me not. 
| Bru. I do not like your faults, . 
[| Caf. A friendly eye could never ſee ſuch faults, 
| For Caſſius is a weary of the world: 
Hated by one he loves; brav'd by his brother 
Check'd like a bondman : all his faults obferv'd ; 
Set in a note-book, learn'd and con'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth. OI could weep 
My ſpirit from mine eyes—There is my dagger, 
And tied my naked breaſt within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus's mine, richer than gold; 
If that thou beeſt a Roman, take it forth. 
T that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart; 
| Strike as thou didit at Cæſan; tor I know, 
| When thou didſt hate him worſt, thou lov'dſt him 
| better 
Than ever thou lov*dit Caſſius. . 


Brutus hath riv'd 


— * — = = — 
- —— —— — —— 4 — = 


Bru; 


Happily expreſſed. * To uring implies both to gat jg, and 
to uſe force in geting: and hard hands ſignify both the e 
great labour and pains in acquiring, and his great unwillingneſs 
to quit his hold.“ 
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Bru. Sheath your dagger; 

Be angry when you will, it ſnall have ſcope; 

Do what you will, diſhonour ſhall be humour. 

O Caſſius, you are yoked with a lamb, 

That carries anger, as the flint bears fire; 

Who much enforced, ſhews a haſty ſpark, 

And {trait is cold again. 

Ca/. Hath Caffrs liv'd * 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brabus, 

When grief and blood ill-temper'd vexeth him? 
Bru. When 1 ſpoke that, I was ill-temper'd too. 
Ca/. Do you confeſs ſo much? Give me your hund. 
Bru. And my heart too. [ Empracings 
Ca). OB rutus l 
Bru. What's the matter? 

Caf. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that raſh humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful * 

Bru. Yes, Caffus, and from henceforth 
When you are over-earneſt with your Brutus, 

He'll think your mother chides, and leave you ſos 

r * * + R * » K » * * * 

Bru. O Caſſius, I am fick of many griefs. 

Caſ. Of your philoſophy you make no uſe, 

If you give place to accidenral evils. 
Bru. No man bears forrow better 
Caf. Ha! Porcia ? 

Bru. She 1s dead. | 

Caſ. How *ſcap'd I killing, when I croſt you fo ? 
O inſupportable and touching loſs ! 

Upon what ficknels ? | 
Bru, Impatient of my abſence; 

And grief, that young O#avius with Mark Antony 

Have made themſelves fo ftrong : (for with her death 

That tidings came) with this ſhe fell diſtract, 

And (her attendants abſent) fiyallow's fire, 
Caf. And dy'd fo? | | 
Ira. Even 10. 4 
Caf. O ye immortal Gods! 


Entes 


P orcia's dead, 


23 


— 


— — 


| 
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Enter Boy with wine and tapers. 
Bru. Speak no more of her; give me a bowl of 


wine. | [ Drinks. 
Caf. My heart is thirſty for that noble pledge. 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'er-ſwell the cup; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus love. 


SckxE V. Opportunity to be ſeiz'd on all Affairs. 


There is a tide in the affurs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallows, and in miſeries. 
On ſuch a full ſea are we now a- float: 
And we maſt take the current when it ſerves, - 


Or loſe our ventures. 


ACT V. SCENE III. 


The Parting of Brutus and Caſſius. 
Bru. No, Caffius, no; think not, thou noble Ro- 


man, 

That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome ; 
He bears too great a mind. But this ſame day 
Muſt end that work the ides of March began ; 
And, whether we ſhall meet again, I know not ; 
Therefore our everlaſting farewel take ; 
For ever, and for ever, farewel, Caſſius “ 
If we do meet again, why, we ſhall ſmile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 

Caf. For ever, and for ever, farewel, Brutus? 


If we do meet again, we'll ſmile indeed: 
If not, *ris true, this parting was well made, 


Bru. Why then, lead on. O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come! 
But it ſufficeth, that the day will end; 
And then the end is known. 


Melans 


Julius Cæſar. 
Melancholy, the Parent of Error. 


Oh, hateful error, melancholy's child! 
Why doſt thou ſne to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? error, ſoon conceiv'd, 
Thou never com'ſt unto a happy birth, 
But kill'ſt the mother that engender'd thee. 


Antony's Character of Brutus. 


This was the nobleſt Roman of them all: 
All the conſpirators, ſave only he, 
Did, that they did, in envy of great Cæſar: 
He, only, in a general honeſt thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixt in him, that nature might ſtand up, 
$16) And ſay to all the world; This was a man!“ 


(16) It may perhaps be needleſs to inform the Reader, that the 
Dake of Buckingham, diſpleas'd with what the critics eſteem ſo 
great a fault in this play, the death of Jus Ceſar, in the 
third act, hath made two plays of it: but I am afraid the lovers 
of Shateſp.ar will be apt to place that nobleman's performanee 
on a level with the reit of thoſe who have attempted to alter, 
or amend Shak ſpear. 


General Obſervations. 


THE aſſaſſination of Ju Ceſar (ſays Mrs. Griffiths) is a fact 
famous in hiſtory ; but notwithſtanding the heroic opinion 
which the world has been taught to conceive of it, I confeſs 
that I have ever reputed its fame as a matter of nue, x rather 
than of applayſe, 

I ſhall only conſider this action in the perſon of Brumm alone, 
becanſe it has been thought that he was the only one among 
the conſpirators who had engaged in it upon principle ſolely, as 
Antony has ſaid above. 

Plutarch has debated this ſubject, in his compariſon of Brutus 
with Dion; and, in my opinion, ſeems to condemn it, upon the 
Fhole, At leaſt, if we take in the character he there * 

| n 0 
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of Czſar, with the ſtate and circumſtances of the common- 
wealth at that political criſis, it plainly appears that he meant 
to declare againſt it. | : 

His words are: “ With reſpect to Cæſa, though, whilſt 
4% his imperial power was in its infancy, he treated his oppo- 
« nents with ſeverity; yet, as ſoon as that power was con- 
% firmed, the tyranny was rather a 14ina!, than a ra! tlung 
4% for no tyrannical action could be laid to his charge. Nay, 
« fuch was the condition of Rome then, that it evidently 
required a maſter and Car was no more than a under ad 
« feilſul phyficiary appointed by Providence t9 heal the &//compers of the 
*« fate, Of courſe the people lamented his death, and were 
« implacably enraged againſt his aſſaſſins.” 

Cowley, in his fme Ode to Brut, brings heavy charges alſo 
ↄgainſt him, on account of this action; though he ſcems only 
to do ſo, in order to vindicate him from them. But then he 
caves not pretend to defend him from the facts themſelves, 
juſtifying him only upon the higher principle which had ren» 
dered him guilty of them. 

However, I think that he is ſeverer upon his hero even 
than Pluarch, by mentioning that weak and unphiloſophic ex- 
clarnation of his, where he ſays, he had miſſalen virtue for @ goody 
but found it only a name. g 


4% What can we ſay, but thine own tragic word ? 
4% That virtue, which had worſhipped been by thee, 
« As the moſt ſolid gad, and greateſt dciry, 
% By this fatal proof became 
«© An idol only, and a name.” 


This circumſtance his Biographer had favorrably ſuffered to 
paſs unnoticed; and of which Balxac ſays, ** that Brutus ſcems 
„ to lament his diſappointment here, as if he was upbraiding a 
4% filling mifireſs.” If he had ated ſolely from vine, he would 
not have complained that he had miſled the reward. 

But though the principle might have been ever ſo right, in 
itſelf, the action was certainly wrong, in him. There are 
duties involved in duties, ſometimes, which may counteract 
each other, and thereby render what might be the virwme of one 
prion the vice of another. Many ſituations and caſes of this 

ind may be propoſed ; but I ſhall not launch beyond my ſub- 

ject . | 
{ Brutus had many and great obligations to Cæſar. He owed 
him his life—nay, 'tis ſaid, even his ft life; and had the 
hves of ſeveral of his friends ſaved alſo at his interceſſion; 
He had ever lived with him in the greateſt intimacy, and — 
the 


Ca had an amour with Servila, the mother of Bruty 
before lus birth. | 


* 
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the footing of his fl friend. Nay, Ceſar had created himſelf 
enemies, by his partiality towards him, in the preferring him 
to poſts of profit and honour, which others, from their fervices, 
were better intitled to. One of theſe malecontents was Cat, 
who from that very reſentment became the firſt mover and 
principal actor in the conſpiracy. And were all theſe obliga- 
tions to be cancelled by one daſh of the Szic's pen? 

S$toical virtues are not always moral! ones. Thoſe metaphyſical 
braveries (for I was wrong in calling them wvirtves) which exceed 
the feelings of humanity, have never, as I ſaid before, been able 
to inſpire my mind with either admiration or eſteem. 

The ſympathy of nature is wanting, and true philoſophy has 
good reaſon to ſuſpe& every principle or motive of action to be 
lophiſticate, that bears not thus d, i 


King 


| 
| 


XIV. 


Aing LEAR, 


ACT I SCENE III. 


An alienated Child, 


(1)Y ET it be ſo, thy truth then be thy dower: 
For by the ſacred radiance of the ſun, 
The myſteries of Hecate, and the night, 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to be; 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a ſtranger to my heart and me, 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. The barb'rous Sy- 
thian, | 


Or he that makes his generation meſſes R 
| 0 


(1) Let, &c.] The Reader will do well to obſerve, Shat-- 
ſpear makes his characters in King Lear ſtrictly conformable to 
the religion of their times: the not attending ſufficiently to 
this, hath occaſianed ſome critics greatly to err in their remarks 
on this play. 
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To gorge his appetite, ſhall to my boſom 
Be as well neighbour'd, pitied, and reliev'd, 
As thou my ſometime daughter, 


Baſtardy. 


Thou, nature, art my goddeſs; to thy law 
My ſervices are bound; (2) wherefore ſhould I 
Stand in the plague of cuſtom, and permit 
The courteſy of nations to deprive me, 
For that I am ſome twelve or fourteen moon-ſhine3 
Lag of a brother? Why baſtard ? Wherefore baſe ? 
When my dimenſions are as well compact, 
My mind as gen'rous, and my ſhape as true, 
As honeit madam's iſſue? Why brand they us 
With baſe ? with baſeneſs ? baſtardy ? baſe, baſe ? 
(3) Who, in the luſty ftealth of nature, take 

More 


(2) Wherfore, &c.] The to//ard is here complaining of the 
tyranny of cuttum, and produces two inſtances, to ſhew the 
Plague and oppreſſion of it; the firſt, in the caſe of elder bro- 
thers ; the ſecond, of baſtards. With regard to the firſt, we 
are to ſuppoſe him ſpeaking of himſelf only as an objector, 
making the caſe his own, according to a common manner of 
arguing : “ Wherefore, ſays he, ſhould I (or any man) ſtand in 
| within | the plague [the puniſhment or ſcourge | of cuſtom, 
why fhould I continue in its oppreſſive power, and permit the 
courteſy of nations to deprive me, to rate away from, eb, and 
mjure me, becauſe, Sc. 

(3) Ve, &c,) Mr. Warburton quotes a paſſage here, well 
worth remarking—** How much the lines following this are in 
character, ſays he, may be ſeen by that monſtrous with, of Fa- 
nini, the Italian atheiſt, in his tract, De admirandis antrat re- 
giuat dl ac ue mortalium arcanis, printed at Paris 1616, the very 
year our poet died. O utmam extra legitimum & connubialem 
thorum eſſem procreatus ! Ita enim progenitores mei in wenerers 
i caluiſſent ardentiui, acerne/atim affatimg; generoſa ſemina contuliſſent, 
quibus ego forme blanditiam, ac elegantiam, robuſtas cor- 
poris vires, mentemque innubilam conſequutus fuiſſem. At 
quia cmpnoatorum fum foboles his ob- ſir bonis, Had the book 
been publiſh-d but ten or twenty years ſooner, who would 
not have belicy'd that St, alluded to this paſſage ? _ 

. 
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More compoſition and fierce quality; 
Than doth within a dull, ſtale, tired bed 
Go to creating a whole tribe of fops, 

(4) Got 'tween afleep and wake? 


Scexe VIII. Aftrobyy ridicubd. 


1 9 This is the excellent foppery of the world, that 
when we are ſick in fortune, (often the ſurfeits of our 
own 


the divinity of his genius foretold, as it were, what ſuch an 


atheiſt as Vanini would ſay, when he wrote upon ſuch a ſub- 
ECT, 

; I have forbore giving a tranflation of the Latin, becauſe 
Shafeſpear”s words are a fine paraphraſe of it, and becauſe it per- 
haps is not proper for all ears: but if, 2 Vanini had 
wrote firſt, we ſhould have imagined, Sa _ alluded to 
him; why may we not, as it is, believe Farm alluded to 
Shakeſpear, 


(4) Get "tween fleep and wake. ] This reading runs thro” all the 
editions, and is indeed very plauſible : tho' it ſeems to me, the 
paſſage originally ſtood, Got atween ſleep and wake. The a 
might very eaſily have been ſo tranſpoſed, and atweer is very. 
common with all the old writers down to, and below our 
author, 


(5s) This, &c.] Aſtrology was in much higher credit in our 
author's time than in Milton's, who, nevertheleſs, hath ſatiriſed 
it in the ſevereſt manner poſſible, by making it patroniſed even 
by the devil himſelf: for in the 4th book of his Paradiſe Re 
£47''d, the devil thus addreſſes our Saviour. 


If I read aught in heaven, 

Or heav'n write aught of fate, by what the ſtars 

Voluminous or ſingle characters 

In their conjunction met, give me to ſpell, 

Sorrows and Tabours, oppofitions, hate, 

Attend thee, ſcorns, reproaches, injuries, 

Violence and ſtripes, and laſtly cruel death: 

A kingdom they portend thee, but what kingdom, 

Real or allegoric, I diſcern not, 

Nor when: eternal ture, as without end, 
Without 
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own behaviour) we make guilty of our diſaſters, the 
ſun, the moon, and ſtars; as if we were villains on ne- 
ceſſity, fools, by heavenly compulſion; knaves, thieves, 
and treacherous, by ſpherical predominance : drunk- 
ards, liars, and adulterers, by, an inforced obedience 
of planetary influence; and all that we are evil in, by 
a divine thruſting on. An admirable evaſion of whore- 
maſter man, to lay his goatiſh NG on the charge 
of a ſtar! .my father .compounded with my mother 
under the dragon's tail, and my nativity was under 
Urſa major; fo that it follows, I am rough and 
letcherous. I ſhould have been what I am, had the 
maidenlieſt ſtar in the firmament twinkled on my 
baſtardizing. 


SCENE XV. A Father curſing bis Child. 


Hear nature ! 
Dear goddeſs, hear; and if thou doſt intend 
To make that creature fruitful, change thy purpoſe 
Pronounce upon her womb the barren curſe, 
That from her blaſted body never ſpring 
A babe to honour her; but if ſhe muſt bring forth, 
Defeat her joy with ſome diſtorted birth, 
Or monſtrous form, the prodigy o'th* time; 
And ſo perverſe vf ſpirit, that it may live 
Her torment as *twas born, to fret her cheeks 
With conſtant tears, and wrinkle her young brow. 
Turn all her mother's pains to ſhame and ſcorn, 
That ſhe may curſe her crime too late, and feel 


How 


Without beginning ; for no date prefixt 6 
Directs me in the ſtarry rubric ſet, V. 382. 


« Where it is to be obſerv'd, (ſays Mr. Ju urtan,) that the poet 
thought it not enough to diſcredit judicial aftrabgy, by making 
it patroniſed by the devil, without ſhewing at the ſame time, 
the abſurdity of it. He has therefore very judiciouſly made him 
blunder, in the expreſſion of hu νν a kingdom, which æuas wwithe 
ox; beginning. This deſtroys all he would inſinuate.“ 
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How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankleſs chuld, 


Ingratitude in à Child. 


(6) Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 
Than the ſea-monſter, | 


ACT Il. SCENE VI. 
Flattering Sycophants. 


That ſuch a flave as this ſhould wear a ſword, 
Who wears no honeſty : (7) ſuch ſmiling rogues [as 
theſe, ] 
Like 


(5) Tigra nude, &c.] Ingratitude, a marble-hearted fiend, is 
more hideous and dreadful when ſhew ing itfelf in a child, than 
even that ſea-monſter, which is the emblem itſelf of impiety 
and ingratitude: by which monſter he means the Hipporams, 
or river-horſe, © which, ſays Sendys, in his travels, p. 105. ſig- 

nify'd murder, impudence, violence, and injuſtice : for they 
ſay, that he killeth his fire, and raviſhes his own dam.“ Mr. 
Uprtar's alteration of, Than 7'5' fea-monſter, ſeems unneceſſary: 
for the poet makes ingratitude, a fend, a monfier it ſelf, and one 
more odious than even this hteroglyphical ſymbol of impiety. 
See Obſervations on Shak:ſpear, p. 203. 

(7) Such, &c.] The words, as th/ſe, may be ſafely omitted 
without injuring the ſenſe; they are flat and ſpoil the metre, 
The next lines are read thus in the old editions; „ 


Like rats, gft bite the holy cords atwaine, 
Which are t' intriace t'unlooſe. 


Atwame is doubtleſs the genuine word, which was commonly 
uſed, ſignifying, in two, aſrider, in twain, And Mr. Uran ob- 
ſerving that Shale hear ſometimes ſtrikes off a ſyllable or more 
from the latter part of a word, would preſerve iu, in the 
text, which he explains by irinficatrr. Tis certain the author 
uſes intrinficate, but I don't remember ever to have met with 
intrince : This ſhortening of words, is indeed tao much the 


genius of our language; and as the Reader knows the ſenſe — 
é the 
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Like rats oft bite the holy cords atwain 

Which are too intrince t unlooſe: ſooth ev'ry paſſion, 
That in the nature of their lords rebels: 

Bring oil to fire, ſnow to their colder moods ; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks- 

With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters ; 

As knowing naught, like dogs but following. 


Plain, blunt Men. 


This is ſome fellow, 
Who, having been prais'd for bluntneſs, doth affect 
A ſaucy roughneſs ; and conſtrains the garb, 
Quite from his nature. He can't flatter, he. 
An honeſt mind and plain, he muſt ſpeak truth; 
And they will take it, fo; if not, he's plain. 
Theſe kind of knaves, Iknow, which in this plainneſs 
Harbour. more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty (8) filly, ducking obſervants, 
That ſtretch their duties nicely. 


SCENE VII. Deſcription of Bedlam Beggars, 


While I may 'ſcape, 
I will preſerve 7 hs : and am bethought 
To take the baſeſt and the pooreſt ſhape, 
That ever penury in contempt of man 
Brought near to beaſt : my face I'll grime with filth ; 
Blanket my loins ; elſe all my hair in knots ; 
| Ard 


the word, and what the critics would read, I have kept to the 
old editions, notwithſtanding the quotation made by mie from 
Mr. Edward, in the place juſt referred to. I forbear quoting 
any ſimilar paſſages here: Horace awd Jutenal abound with 
them, and Shateſpcar himſelf hath excellently painted the cha- 
rater in Polonius, See particularly Hamlet, Act 4. Sc. 7. 


8) Si. ] Some read filky : fly is not always taken in a bad 
49110 RT, the old ox 4 25 * 


Vol. III. H 
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And with preſented nakedneſs out-face 

The winds, and perſecutions of the ſky. 

The country gives me proof and preſident 

Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms, 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary ; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 

Poor pelting villages, ſheep-coats and mills, 
Sometimes with lunatic bans, ſometimes with pray'rs, 
Inforce their charity. 


| Scene X. The faults of Infirmity pardonable. 


Fiery? the fiery duke? tell the hot duke, that 
No, but not yet; may be, he is not well; 
Infirmity doth ſtill neglect all office, 
Whereto our health is bound ; we're not ourſelves, 
When nature, being oppreſt, commands the mind 
To ſuffer with the body. I'll forbear; 
And am fall'n out with my more headier wall, 
To take the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit 
For the ſound man. 


* 


Scene XI. Unhkinaneſs. 


Thy ſiſter's nought; oh Regan, he hath tied 


Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs, like a vulture here. 
a [Points to his heart. 


SCENE XII. Offences miſtaken, | 


All's not offence that indiſcretion (9) finds, 
And dotage terms ſo. 
og! Kiſing 


(9) Find] Finds is an alluſion to a jury's verdict: and the 
word. ſo relates to that as well as to terms, We meet with the 


very ſame expreſſion in Hamit, Act. 5. Sc. 1. f 
| Why 
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Riſing. Paſſion. 


I pr'ythee, daughter, do not make me mad, 
T will not trouble thee, my child, -Farewel ; 
We'll no more meet, no more ſce one another; 


But yet, thou art my fleſh, my blood, my daughter. 


Or rather a diſeaſe that's in my fleſh, 

Which I muſt needs call mine ; thou art a bile, 
A plague- ſore, or imboſſed carbuncle, 

In my corrupted blood; but I'll not chide thee, 
Let ſhame come when it will, I do not call it; 

I do not bid the thunder-bearer ſhoot, 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. 


The Neceſſaries of Life, few. 


(10) O, reafon not the need: our baſeſt bezgars | 
Are in the pooreſt things ſuperfluous ; 
Allow 
Why, 'tis fund ſo. 
Shall ſpcar uſes the word in this ſenſe in other places; 
The coroner hath ſet on her, and frds it chriſtian burial. 15, 
Fs you like it. A. 4. S. 2. Leander was drown'd, and the fooliſh 


„ | E 5 coroners | of that age fowid it ,. Hero of 


Seſtos. 


(10) O, reaſon, &c.] The poets abound with ſentiments ſimi- 
lar to this: take the two following paſlages from Lucretius and 
Lucan, 


O wretched man ! in what a miſt of life, 

Inclos'd with dangers, and beſet with ftrife, \ 
He ſpends his little ſpan, and over-feeds 

His cram'd defires with more than nature needs. 

For nature wiſely ſtints our appetite, 

And craves no more than undiſtucb'd delight. 

Which minds unmixt with cares and fears obtain 

A ſoul ſerene, a body void of pain. 

So little this corporeal frame requires, 

So bounded are our natural deſires, 


H 2 | Thet 


5 
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Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beaſts. 


Lear on the Ingratitude of his Daughters. 


You ſee me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 
If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters” hearts 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely; (11) touch me with noble anger: 
O let not womens weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks, No, you unnat'ral hags, 
I will have ſuch revenges on you both, 
(12) That all the world ſhall—I will do ſuch things: — 
What they are, yet I know not; but they ſhall wh 
| he 


That wanting all, and ſetting pain aſide, 
With bare privation ſenſe is ſatisfy'd. : 
See Lucxx r. B. 2. 


Behold, ye ſons of luxury] behold, 

Who ſcatter in exceſs our laviſh gold; 

For whom all earth all ocean are explor'd, 

To ſpread the various proud voluptuous board: ) 
Behuld how little thrifty nature craves. 


See Lucan, B. 4 Rowe's tranſl, 


(11) Touch me, &c.] © If you, ye gods, have ftirred my | 


daughters” hearts againſt me: at leſt let me not bear it with any 
unworthy tameneſs; but aucb me with noble anger; let me re- 
ſent it with ſuch reſolution as becomes a man.“ And let not 
woman's weapons, water-drops, ſtain my man's cheeks, See 
Canons of Crit. p. 78. 

(12) Thar, c.] This ſeems to have been imitated from the 
ene or the other of theſe paſſages following: 


Haud quid fi ſcis, 
Sed grande quiadam ft. Senec. Thyeſt. A. 2. 


What it is I know not 
But ſometlung terrible its 


. 
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| The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain, 


King Lear. "es; 25» 
The terrors of the earth; you think, I'll veep : 
No, I'll not weep. (13) I have full cauſe of weeping: 
'This heart ſhall break into a thouſand flaws, 
Or ere I weep. O fool, I ſhall go mad. 


Scene XIII. Vilſul Men. 


O, fir, to wilful men, 
The injuries, that they themſelves procure, 
Muſt be their ſchoolmaſters. 


Ac m. SCENE I. 
Deſcription of Lear's Diftreſs amidſt the Storm. 


Kent, Where's the king ? 
Gent. Contending with the fretful elements ; 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea; 
Or ſell the curled waters *bove the main, 
That things might change, or ceaſe ; tears his white 
hair, 
(ned the —_—_— blaſts, with eyeleſs rage, 
atch in their fury ;) 
Strives in his little world of man tout-ſcorn 


ee intus, & nondum_fibi audit ſateri, Medea. 


I know not what my furious mind 
Hath inward}y determin'd, and ſtill dares not 
Even to itſelf reveal. 


Magnum «fl n avis 
Quid fit 2 " ; Ovid. Met. 6. 


Tis ſomething great I've inly meditated 
What it is, yet I'm doubtful, 


{13).J have, &c:] Perhaps this ſhould be, Tho" Pe full caufe, 
9% H 3 
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This night, wherein the (14) cub-drawn bear would 
| couch, 

The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf 

Keep their furr dry; unbonneted ke runs, 

And bids what will take all, 


SCENE II. Lear's / afſunateExclomations amidſt 
the Tempeſt. & 3 


Blow winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 
You cataracts, and hurricanoes, ſpout ; 
Till you have drencht our ſteeples, drown'd the cocks ! 
You ſulph'rous and thought-executing fires, 
(35) Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts, . 
Singe my white head. And thou, all ſhaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o th' world; 2 
Crack nature's mould, all (16) germins ſpill at once 
That make ingrateful man. ; 
Rumble thy belly-full, ſpit fire, ſpout rain ; 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters ; 

; I tax 


o 


= | e in $13 Gi 
(14) Cub-drawn.] i. e. Drawn dry by its cubs, and therefors 

the more ready. to $9 out in ſearch of prey ; he ſpeaks of a 
lioneſs with udlers all drawn” dry, in the play of & yer like it. 

» (15) FVaunt-couriers, &c.] Nothing can be plainer than this 
pailage, which it is ſurpriſing Mr. Warburimn ſhould fo much 
miſtake, as to imagine this line he players io ifſre, on ace 
count of any contradiction in it; the Reader may ſce lis note, 
and Mr. Edwards's comment upon it, in the Carions of Crificiſm, 
p. 33. In the mean time we may be contented, with, this 
clear ſenſe—— © You fires and lightnings, fore-runners of the 
thunder, finge me, &c. ou thunder, ſtrike flat the thick 
rotundity of the world,” 


(16). Germins} Vulg. Germains—This reading is Mr. There 
tald's. The word is derived from ger men, of, ſced, - the 
ſenſe is, Crack nature's mould, and ſpill all the ſeeds of Ha- 
fer, that are hoarded within it.” In the Minter's Tal he ſays ; 


Let nature cruſh the ſides of th? earth together, 
And mar the ſeeds within,” —See Macbeth, A. 4. 8. 2. 


Z r 
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I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs; 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children 
You owe me no ſubſcriprion. Then let fall 
Your horrible pleaſure ;—here I ſtand your ſlave; 
A poor, infirm, weak, and ws old man! 
But yet J call you ſervile miniſters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high-engender d battles, *gainft a head 
So old and white as this. Oh! oh! tis foul, 
* * „ „ „ #* » * „ # „ 
Kent. Alas, fir, are you here? things that love 
night, 
Love not ſuch nights as theſe : the wrathful ſkies 
(17) Gallow the very wand'rers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves : fince I was a man, 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Man's nature cannot carry 
Th' affliction, nor the force. 
Lear. Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o' er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of juſtice. Hide thee, thou bloody hand ! 
Thou perjure, and thou ſimilar of virtue, 
Thou art inceſtuous ! caitiff, ſhake to pieces, 
That under covert and convenient ſeeming, 
Haſt practis'd on man's life Cloſe pent up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. I am a man 
More ſinn'd againſt, than finning. 
Kent. Alack, bare headed ? 
Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel; 
Some friendſhip will it lend you *gainſt the tempeft. 
* * * m * *%* #%* FF U * #* „ * 
Lear. Thou think'ſ *tis much, that this contentious 
ſtorm Invades 


17) Calle] i. e. Scare, frighten. See the foregoing paſſage. 
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Invades us to the ſkin ; ſo tis to thee; 

But where the greater malady is fixt, 

The leſſer is ſcarce felt. "Thou'dit ſhun a bear, 
But if thy flight lay toward the roaring ſea, 


"Thou'dit meet the bear i th* mouth. When the mind's 


free, | 
The body's delicate; the tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe 
Save what beats there. Filial ingratitude! 
Is it not, as this mouth ſhould tear this hand 
For litting food to't — But I'll puniſh home; 
No, I will weep no more In ſuch a night, 
To ſhut me out? pour on, I will endure. 
In ſuch a night as this? O, Regan, Goneril, 
Your old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave al 
O, that way madneſs lies; let me thun that; 
No more of that. EN 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Pr'ythee go in thyſelf; ſeek thine own eaſe ; 
This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more—but I'll go in, 
In, boy, go firſt. Vou houſeleſs pug x | 
Nay, get thee in; T'll pray, and then Þ'll fleep—— 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoc'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed fides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs defend you 


From ſcaſons ſuch as theſe ?—O, I have ta'en 


Too little care of this! take phyfic, pomp 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhew the heavens more juſt. 


Enter Edgar, diſguisd ike a Madman. 


Zag. Away! the foul fiend follows me. Through the 
ſharp hawthorn blows the cold wind. Humph, go to 
thy bed and warm thee, 


Lean. 
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Lear. Didſt thou give all to thy daughters? and art 
* 


thou come to this? * * * 
* * * * * „* Didſt thou give them all? 
Now all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o'er mens' faults, light on thy daughters! 
Kent. He hath no daughters br, 
Lear. Death !- traitor, nothing could have ſubdu'd 
nature 
To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. 
Is it the faſhion that diſcarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their fleſh ? 
Judicious puniſhment ! 'twas this fleſh begot 
Thoſe pelican daughters (18). 


ScENE VI. On Man. 


(19) Is man no more than this? Conſider him well. 
Thou ow'ſt the worm no filk, the beaſt no hide, the 
ſheep no wool, the cat no perfume. Ha! here's three 
of us are ſophiſticated. Thou art the thing itſelf: un- 
accommodated man is no more but fuch a poor, bare, 
forked animal as thou art. Off, off, you lendings: come 
unbutton here. | 


I. SCENE I. 
The Fuſtice of Providence. 


That I am wretched, 


Makes thee the happier : heavens deal fo ſtill! - 
| ct 


(13) I have given the Reader all the moſt beautiful paſſages of 
this celebrated part of the tragedy, and have avoided any com- 
ments on it, as its beauties are ſo ſtriking, and fo generally 
commended ; however, if he thinks proper, he may, by conſult- 
ing Mr. Smith's tranſlation of Lag in, find ſome obſervations 
— not unworthy his regard. See the 3d note on the 10th 

Section. | 


(19) L man, &c.] See 1 for Meaſure, 
| 5 
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Let the ſuperfluous and luſt-dieted man, 
(20) That flaves your ordinance, that will not ſee 
Becauſe he does not feel, feel yout power quickly; 
So diſtribution ſhould undo excels, 

And each man have enough. 


Scene III. Patience and Sorrow. 


Patience and ſorrow ſtrove 
Which ſhould expreſs her geodlieſt : you have ſeen. 
Sunſhine and rain at once: her ſmiles and tears 
(21) Were like a better day. Thoſe happieſt ſmiles, _ 
f That 


(20) That flaves, c.] Mr. Warburtm- is for reading, braves 
here: but he ſtill forgets how frequently Shateſpear makes verbs 
of ſubſtantives, and inſtead of endeavouring to explain his au- 
thor's words, immediately has recourſe to the eaſy art of alter- 
ing, when there is any difficulty: by faves your ordinance, 
the poet means, mates a flave of your ordinance : “ makes it 
2 as Mr. Lion obſerves, to his ſuperfluities and 


(21) Were like a bitter day.] So the old editions read; Mr, 
Warburton ſays, „without queſtion we ſhould read, 


A wetter May=— 


i. e. à ſpring-ſeaſon wetter than ordinary; I cannot come 
into his opinion; nor by any means apprehend, how her ſmiles 
and tears can with any propriety be compared to a ſpring-ſcaſo11 
auetter than ordinary; the poet is comparing her paticrice and 
ſorrow, expreſt, the one by ſmiles, the other by tears, to a day, 
wherein there is both ſunſhine and rain at the ſame time: you 
have ſeen, ſays he, ſnſhine and rain at once; fuch was her pa- 
tience and ſorrow : her ſmiles and zars were like a day ſo chequey'd, 
when the rain and the ſunſhine contended as it were together. 
This 1 apprehend to be the ſenſe of the paſſage. But then 
what mutt we do with Leer? I own myſelf incapable of fixing 
any ſenſe to it, nor does any emendation ftrike me, that the 
Reader perhaps will judge plauſible enough: he'll ſee, I had an 
eye in the explaining of the paſſage, on cheguer d: / 


Her ſmiles and tears 
Were like a cheguer d day 


which 
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That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
What gueſts were in her eyes; which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropt.—In brief, 


Sorrow would be a rarity molt belov'd, 


If all could fo become it. 


SCENE IV. Deſcription of Lear diſtracted. 


(22) Alack, 'tis he; why, he was met even now 
As mad as the vext ſea; finging aloud ; 
Crown'd with rank fumiterr, and furrow weeds, 
With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckow-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the 1dle weeds that grow 
In our ſuſtaining corn. 


Scene VI. Deſcription of Dover-Cliff. 


Come on, fir, here's the place ſtand ſtill, How 
| fearful 
And dizzy *tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew ſcarce fo groſs as beetles. Half way down 


Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ; dreadful trade ! 


Methinks, he ſeems no bigger than his head, 

The fiſher-men, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock, a buoy 

Almoſt too ſmall for ſight. The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th* unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard fo high. I'll look no more, 

Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient fight 


Topple down headlong. 
Gloſter's 


which is the moſt probable word that occurs at preſent, tho” I 


advance it not with any degree of certainty. He ſpeaks of a 


che ſuer a ſhadow, in Titus Andronicus, Act. I. Sc. 4. 
(22) Alack, &c,] See Hamlet, A. 4. S. 10. and the note. 
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Gloſter's Farewel to the Norld. 


(23) O, you mighty gods ! 
This world I do — be og and in your fights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off: 
Tt I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To/quarrel with your great oppoſeleſs wills, 
M4 ſnuff and loathed part of nature ſhould 
Burn itſelf out. If Edgar live, O, bleſs him! 


s 


SCENE VII. Lear, in bis Madneſs, on the groſs 
Flatterers of Princes. 


Ha! Goneril! ha! Regan they flattered me like a 
dog, and told me T had white hairs in my beard, cre 
the black ones were there. To ſay, ay, and no, to 
every thing that I ſaid Ay, and no too, was no good 
divinity, When the rain came to wet me once, and 
the wind to make me chatter; when the thunder would 
not peace at my bidding; there I found em, there I 
ſmelt 'em out. Go to, they are not (24) men 3 

words; 


(23) Ger is afterwards convinced of his miſtake, and con- 
ſu med in the duty of ſufferance : he ſays; 


I do remember now: henceforth I'll bear 
Affiiftion : till it do cry out itſelf, 
Emugh, encugh, and die. 


At the end of the Oedipus, Coloncus of Scphocles, there is a fine 
reflection like this ; 


To peo in Oe, &c. 


That which the gods bring on us, we ſhould bear 
With reſignation, nor confume with ſorrow. _ 


(24) See Act 2. Sc. 6. foregoing. Mr. Len, miſled by the 
beginning of this ſpeech; and apprehending the th, in his 
madneſs uſed exact connection, tells us we ſhould not read, 
men 0 their words, but women of their word: ; whereas it is pn, 
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words; they told me, I was every ching: *ris a lie, Iam 
not ague - proof. 


On the Abuſe of Power, 


Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 
Why doſt thou laſh that whore? ſtrip thine own back; 
Thou hotly luſt'ſt to uſe her in that kind, 
For which thou whipp'ſt her. The ufurer hangs the 

cozener. 

Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear; 3 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Plate fins with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: | 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's. ſtraw doth pierce it. 
None does offend, none, I ſay, none; PFll able 'em; 
Take that of me, my friend, who hath the pow'r 
To ſeal th accuſer's lips. Get thee glaſs eyes, 
And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem 
To ſee the things thou doſt not. 


Scene X. Cordelia en the Ingratitude of her 
| Sifters. 


O, my dear feather, reſtoration han 
Thy medicine on my lip; and let this kits 
Repair thoſe violent harms that my two fiſters 
Have in thy reverence made ! 
Had vou not been their father, thoſe white flakes 


Did challenge pity of them. Was this a face, 


To be expos'd againſt the warring winds ? 
To ſtand againſt the deep, dread bolted thunder ? 
In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 
Of quick, croſs lightning? * * 
. And 


he runs off from the thoughts of his daughters to thoſe who 
flattered him, and all through the ſpeech ſpealcs of them only: 
the criticiſm is ſcarce worth remarking, except it be to ſhew, 


now ſubje& all of us are 40 miſtakes, and how little reaſon 


the very wikft have to triumph over the errors of others. 
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* * * * * And waſt thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with ſwine and rogues forlorn, 

In ſhort and muſty ſtraw ? alack, alack ! 

*Tis wonder that thy life and wits, at once, 

Had not concluded all. 


Scene between Lear and Cordelia. 


Cord. How does my royal Lord ? how fares your 
Majeſty ? 
Lear. You do me wrong to take me out o' th' graves 
Ha! is this too a world of cruelty ? 
I know my privilege : think not that I will 
Be us'd like a wretched mortal? No, - 
No more of that, 
Cord. Speak to me, fir; who am I? 
Lear. You are a ſoul in bliſs: but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, which my own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. 
Cord. Sir, do you know me ? 
Lear. You are a ſpirit, I know : where did you die? 
Cord. Still, ſtill, tar wide. | 
Phy. Madam, he's ſcarce awake; he'll ſoon grow 
more conpos'd, 
Tar. Where have I been? where am I? Fair days 
light ! 
T am mightily abus'd, I ſhould even die with pity 
To ſee another thus. I will not ſwear | 
Theſe are my hands. 
Cord. O look upon me, Sir, 
And hold your hands in bleſſing over me; nay 
You mult kneel. | 
. Lear. Pray do not mock me. 
I am a very fooliſh fond old man, 
Fourſcore and upward : and to deal plainly with you, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Cor. Nay, then farewel to patience: witneſs for me, 
Ye mighty pow'rs, I nc'er complain'd till now ! 50 
2 5 . fars 
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Lear. Methinks I ſhon!d know you, and know this 
man, 9 
Yet I am doubtful, for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is: and all the ſkill I have 
Remember not theſe garments; nor do I know 
Where I did fleep laſt night—Pray do not mock me, 
For, as I am a man, I think that lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 
Cor. O my dear, dear father! 
Lear. Be your tears wet? yes faith? pray do not 
weep, -» 
I know I _ iro thee cauſe, and am ſo humbled 
Wich crofles ſince, that I cou'd aſk 
Forgiveneſs of thee, were it poſſible 
That thou cou'dſt grant it; but I'm well affur'd 
Thou can'ſt not; therefore I do ſtand thy juſtice ; 
If thou haſt poifon for me I will drink it, 
Bleſs thee and die, 
Cor. O pity, fir, a bleeding heart, and ceaſe 
This killing language. 
Lear. Tell me, friends, Where am I? 
Gent. In your own kingdom, fir. 
Lear, Do not abuſe me. 
Cet. Be comforted, good madam, for the violence 
Of his diſtemper's paſt : we'll lead him in, 
Nor trouble him, till he is better ſettled. 
Wilt pleaſe you, fir, walk into freer air? 
Lear. You mult bear with me, I am old and fooliſhg 


ACT V. SCENE V. 


Lear to Cordelia, when taken Priſoners. 


No, no, no, no; come, let's away to priſon, 
We two alone will fing like birds i' th' cage: 
When thou doſt aſk me bleſſing, P11 kneel down, 
And aſk of thee forgiveneſs ; fo we'll live, th 
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And pray, and ſing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At pilted butterflies; (25) and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll ralk with them too, 
Who loſes, and who wins: who's in, who's out: 
And take upon's the myſtery of things, 
As if we were God's ſpies. And we'll wear out, 
In a wall'd priſon, _ and ſects of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by th* moon. 

Edm. Take them away. 

Lear. Upon ſuch facrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themſelves throw incenſe. 


Scensg VIII. The Fuftice of the Gods. 


( . gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 


Makes inſtruments to ſcourge us. 
| Edgar's 


(25) Aud, &c.!] Tis a catalogue 
Of all the gameſters of the court and city: 
Which lord lies with that lady, and what gallant 
Sports with that merchant's wife: and does relate 
Who ſells her honour for a diamond, 
Who for a tiſſue robe: whoſe huſband's jealous, 
And who ſo kind, that, to ſhare with his. wife, 
Will make the match himſelf : harmleſs conceits, 
Tho' fools tay they are dangerous. 
| The Falſe One, Act I, Sc. 1. 


The word pics in the text, is taken in the ſenſe of ſpies pon ay 
ene, to inſpect their conduct, not ſpics employed by a perſon. 


(26) Tbe, &c. | This retorting of puniſhments, and making 
the means by which we offended the ſcourge of our offence, is 
very common amongſt the ancients, and perhaps had its riſe 
from the Jcuſh people. An ge for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
Kc. Callimachus, in his hymn to Pallas, tells us, that goddeſs 
depriv'd the young hunter of his eyes, becauſe they had offend- 
ed, having ſeen her in the dath, See the Hymn, p. 75, And 
an Sophocks, at the end of Elictra, Orcftcs cries out to . 8 


Peace, and attend me to that place where thou 
Didſt murder my poor father, that even there 
I too may murder thice, 
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Edgar's Account of his diſcovering himſelf te bis 
Father, Cc. | 


Liſt a brief tale, 
And when ' tis told, O, that my heart would burſt! 
The bloody proclamation to eſcape, 
That follow'd me ſo near (O, our lives ſweetneſs ! 
That we the pain of death would hourly bear, 
Rather than die at once) taught me to ſhift 
Into a madman's rags; t'aſſume a ſemblance, 
The very dogs diſdain'd; and in this habit, 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 
Their precious gems new loſt ; became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, ſuv'd him from deſpair ; 
Never (O, fault !) reveal'd myſelf unto him, 
Until ſome half hour paſt, when I was arm'd, 
Not ſure, tho* hoping of this good ſucceſs, 
I aſk'd his bleſſing, and from firſt to lait 
Told him my pilgrimage. But his flaw'd heart, 
Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport, 
Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. 

Baſt. This ſpeech of yours hath mov'd me, 
And fhall, perchance, do good; but ſpeak you on, 
You look, as you had ſomething more to ſay. 

Ab. If there be more, more woeful, hold it in, 
For I am almoſt ready to diſſolve, 

Hearing of this. | 
 #ag. (27) This would have ſeem'd a period 
To ſuch as love not ſorrow : but another, 


| To 


(25) Y, &c.] The baſtard, whoſe ſavage nature is well 
diſplayed by it, deſires to hear more: the gentle Aba, touch'd 
at the ſad tale, begs him no more to melt his heart: upon 
which, Edga obſerves, ſenſibly affected by Edmund's inhuma- 
wty, * One ſhould have imagined, this would have feem'd a 

period, 
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To amplity too much, would make much more, 

And top extremity ! 

Whilſt I was big in clamour, there came a man, 

Who having ſeen me in my worſeg ſtate, 
Shunn'd my abhorr'd fociety ; but now finding 1 
Who 'twas had ſo indur'd, with his ſtrong arms v 
He faſten'd on my neck; and bellow'd out, 3 


As he'd burſt heaven; threw him on my father; 4 
Told the muſt piteous tale of Lear and him, 4 
That ever ear receiv'd; which in recounting 'S 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of lite 4 
Began to crack Iwice then the trumpets ſounded. F 


And there I left him tranc'd, 


Sczxz XII. Lear on the Death ef Cordelia. 


Howl, howl, howl, howl!— O you are men of ſtone ; 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd uſe them fo 
That Heav'ns vault ſhou'd crack; ſhe's gone for ever] 
I know when one's dead and when one lives; 
She's dead as earth! lend me a looking glaſs, a 
If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the ſtone, 9 
Why then ſhe lives. x 4 

This 1 


period, a ſufficient end of woe, to ſuch as love not ſorrow, who 
are not pleaſed to hear of the diſtreſſes of others: but another 
(a perſon of another and more cruel pager) to amplify too 
much, (to augment and aggravate that which 1s already too 
great) would ſtill make much more (would {till increaſe it) and 
top extremity itſelf; that is, even go beyond that which is al- 
ready at the utmoſt-limit,” Nothing can be plainer than this, 
which Mr. Warburton condemning as miſerable nonſenſe, reads 
thus, and admits into his text! 


This wou'd have ſeem'd a period; but ſuch 
As love to amplify anothers ſorrow, 
Too much, wou'd make much more and top extremity ! 


*Tis remarkable, this fine ſpeech, (and indeed many others) arg 
emitted in the Oxford edition, 1 


- 
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This feather ſtirs, ſhe lives: if it be ſo 
It is a chance which does redeem all ſorrows, 
That e'er J have felt. 

Kent. O my good maſter. 

Lear. Pr'ythee away — 
A plague upon your murth'rous traitors all! 
I might have ſav'd her; now ſhe's gone for ever, 
Cordelia Cordelia! ſtay alittle. Ha! 
What is't thou ſayeſt? Her voice was ever ſoft, 
Gentle and low. 


Lear dying. 


And my poor fool is hang'd ! No, no, no life, 
Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat have lite, 
And thou no breath at all? Thou'lt come no more, 


Never, never, never, never, Never 


General Obſervation. 


THE tragedy of Lear (ſays Fobnfon) is deſervedly celebrated 
among the dramas of Shakeſprar. There is perhaps no play which 
keeps the attention ſo ſtrongly fixed; which ſo much agitates our 
paſſions, and intereſts our curioſity. The artful involutions 
of diſtinct intereſts, the ſtriking oppoſitlon of contrary cha- 
racters, the ſudden changes of fortune, and the quick ſuc- 
ceflion of events, fill the mind with a perpetual tumult of in- 
dignation, pity, and hope. There is no ſcene which does not 
contribute to the aggravation of the diftrefs or conduct of the 
action, and ſcarce a line which does not conduce to the pro- 
egreſs of the ſcene. So powerful is the current of the poet's 
imagination, that the mind, which once ventures within it, 


ts burried irreſiſtibly along. 


— 


Aacbeib. 


MacBETH. 


ACT I SCENE IV. 


Witches deſcrib'd. 


(1) HAT are theſe, 4 
So wither'd and ſo wild in their 


attire, a 

That look not like th' inhabitants o' th' earth, 
And yet are on't? Live you, or are you aught 
That man may queſtion? Vou ſeem to underſtand me, 
7. each at once her choppy finger laying 

pon her ſkinny lips; ou ſhould be women: 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are ſo, 


SCENE 


(1) What, &c.] Shakeſpear's excellence in theſe fiftitious 
characters hath been. before obſerved: In ſuch circles, in- 
deed, none could move like him; g, witches, and fairigs 
ſeem to acknowledge him their ſovereign. We mult obſerve, 
that the reality of witches was firmly believed in our author's 
time, not only eſtabliſhed by law, but by faſhion alſo, and that 
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SCENE VII. Macbeth's Temper. 


Yet do I fear thy nature; 
It is too full o'th*milk of human kindneſs, 
To catch the neareſt way. Thou wouldit be great; 
Art not without ambition ; but without 
The illneſs ſhould attend it. What thou wouldſt highly, 
That wouldſt thou holily ; wouldſt not play falſe, 
And yet wouldit wrongly win. 


Lady Macbeth, on the News of Duncan's Approach, 


(2) The raven himſelf is hoarſe, 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, all you ſpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to th'toe, top- full 
Of direſt cruelty ; make thick my blood, 
Stop up tl? acceſs and paſſage to remorſe : 
That no compunctious viſitings of nature Shake 


it was not only unpolite but criminal, to doubt it; and as hath 
deen remarked, © upon this general infatuation, Shateſpear 
might be eaſily allowed to found a play, eſpecially fince he 
hath followed with great exactneſs ſuch hiſtories as were then 
thought true : nor can it be doubted, that the ſcenes of en- 
chantment, however they may now he ridiculed, were both 
dy himſelf and his audience thought awful and affecting.“ See 
Miſcel.avicous Obſervations on Macbeth, by Mr. S. Johnſon, (note the 
firtt) printed for Ed. Cave, 1745. OCawey's celebrated deſcription 
of the witch in his Orphan is ſo univerſally known, I omit quoting 
it here. 


(2) The Raven, &c.] It is ſaid in the ſpeech which precedes 
this, that the meſſenger, who brought the news, 


——-Atmoſt dead for breath had ſcarcely more, 
Than would make up his meſſage. 


Him the queen moft beautifully calls the Raven. With this 


clue the Reader will eafily enter into the ſenſe of the paſſage and 


ſee the abſurdity of any alteration.— By moral thoughts is meant 


OO deadly, &c. In wluch fenſe mortal is frequently 
uſed, 
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Shake my fell purpoſe, (3) nor keep peace between 
Tb' effect and it. Come to my woman's breaſts, 
And take my milk for gaul, D miniſters ? 
Wherever in your ſightleſs ſubſtances | 

You wait on nature's miſchief—Come, thick night! 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoak of hell, 

That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes 
Nor heav'n peep thro? the blanket of the dark, 

To cry, hold, hold! 


SCENE IX. Macbeth's Irreſelution. 


Tf it were done, when *tis done, then *twere well 
It were done quickly: if th' aſſuſſination 
Cauld trammel up the conſequence, and catch 
With its ſurceaſe ſucceſs : that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all — Here, 
But here upon this bank and (4) ſhoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come—But, in theſe caſes, 
We ſtill have judgment here, that we but teach 
Bloody inſtructions; which, being taught, return 
Jo plague th' inventor. 8 juſtice 
Returns the ingredients of our poiſon'd chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double truſt: 
Firſt, as I am his kinſman, and his ſubject, . 
Strong both againſt the deed : (5) then as his —_— : 

| ; 0 


(2) Nor keep, &c.] Mr. Johnſon is of opinion, that no ſenſe 
at all is expreſt by the preſent reading, and therefore he pro- 
poſes keep pace beuten: the paſlage ſeems clear to me, and the 
ſenſe as follows: „ grant that no womanith tenderneſs, no 
compunctious viſitings of nature, no ſtings of conſcience, may 
make my. fell purpoſe, may defeat my deſign, and ter peace 
between it and the effect, that is keep my purpoſe from being 
executed, which is moſt aptly expreſt by a peace between them, 
which the remorſe of her mind and the ſtings of her conſcience 
were to be the occaſion of her keeping. h 


(4) $hzat. ] Others read /rbve. 


(5s) Then a, &c.] This is quite claſſical : hoſpitality was 
held ſo ſacred among the ancients, that the chief of their gods 
was dignified with the title of hoſpitable. Zevg Zerg, Jupiter 

Hhſpitalis, 
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- Who ſhould againſt his murd'rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſelf. Beſides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties to meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead, like angels, trumpet- tongu'd againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking off: 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blaſt, or heav'n's cherubin hors'd 
Upon the ſightleſs courſers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry eye; 

That tears ſhall drown the wind have no ſpur 
To prick the ſides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itſelf, 

And falls on th” other. 


SCENE X. True Fortitude, 


(6) I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more, is nonc. 


ACT II. SCENE IL 


The murdering Scene. M acbeth alone, 


Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 

The handle tow'rd my hand ? come let me clutch thee, 

I have thee not, and yet I ſee thee till, 

Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 5 
10 


Hoſpitalis. The writings of the ancients abound with this noble 
principle, and hoſpitality is mentioned with honour in them all : 
this amongſt a theuſand other proofs, ſhews Shakeſpear to have 
been no ſtranger to the works of antiquity. | 


(6) I dare, &c.] The whole preſent ſcene well deſerves 2 
place here, however 1 ſhall only beg to refer the Reader to it. 
The arguments, ſays Johnſon, © by which Lady Macbeth per- 
ſuades her huſband to commit the murder, afford a proof of 


Shakeſpcar's knowledge of human nature. She urges the ex- 
cellence 
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To feeling as to ſight or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation 
Proceeding from the heat - oppreſſed brain? 
I ſee thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw 
Thou marſhallſt me the way that I was going? 

And ſuch an inſtrument I was to uſe. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' th' other ſenſes, 

Or elſe worth all the reſt—]I ſee thee ſtill ; 

And on thy blade and dudgeon, (7) gouts of blood, 
Which was not ſo before.— There's no ſuch thing 
It is the bloody buſineſs which informs 

Thus to mine eyes—(8) Now o' 


er one half the world 
Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 
The curtain'd fleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings ; and wither'd murder, 
(Alarum'd by his centinel, the wolf, 
Whoſe howl's his watch) thus with his ſtealthy pace, 

| | 7 


cellence and dignity of courage, a glitt'ring idea, which has 
dazzled mankind from age to age, and animated ſometimes the 
houſe-breaker, and ſometimes the conqueror ; but this ſophiſra 
Macbeth has forever deſtroyed, by diſtinguiſhing true from falſe 
fortitude, in a line aud a half, of which it may almoſt be ſaid, 
that they ought to beſtow immortality on the author, though 
his other productions had been loſt. &c, See his ſixtcenth 
note. . 


(7), Gow, i. e. drops. | 

(8) New ver, Ke That is, over our hemiſphere all ain and 
motion ſeem to have cxaled. This image, which is, perhaps, the 
molt ſtriking that poetry can produce, has been adopted by 
Dryden in his Congueft of Mexico. RX 


All things are huſh'd as nature's ſelf lay dead, 

The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head : 
The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 

And fleeping flow'rs beneath the night-dews ſweat : 
Ev'n luſt and envy ſleep ' 


— Theſe lines, though ſo well known, I have tranſcribed, that 


the contraſt between them and this paſſage of Shakeſprar, may 
be more accurately obſerved -— Night is deſcribed by two great 
> Poets, 


y 
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(g) With Targuiu's raviſhing ſtrides, tow'rds his deſign 
Moves like a ghoſt.— (10) Thou found and firm-fet 
earth, 


Hear 


poets, but one deſcribes a night of quiet, the other of pertur- 
bation. In the night of P-ydeny, all the diſturbers of the world 
arc laid efleep : in that of Shateſpear, nothing but ſorcery, luſt, 
and murder is awake. He that reads Dyden finds himſelf 
jull'd with ſerenity, and difpos'd to ſolitude and contemplation : 
he that peruſes Shakeſpear, looks round alarmed, and itarts to 
find himſelf alone. One is the night of a lover, the other that 
of a murderer. ſouxso8s, 


(9) With, &c.] The reading in the old books is, 
With Targuin's raviſhing fdes towards, Sc. 


Which Mr. Pope altcr'd to that in the text. Mr. Johnſon is for 
reading, . | 


With Tarquin raviſhing, ſlides tow'rd, Sc. 


Becauſe a ravi/hing Hride is an action of violence, impetuoſity, 
and tumult ; and becauſe the progreſſion of ghoſts is- ſo diffe- 
rent from i e, that it has been in all ages repreſented to be as 
Mien expreſſes it, | 


Smooth ding without ſtep. 


It ſeems to me, the poet only ſpeaks of the ſilence, and ſecrecy 
vwherewith the ghotts were fuppoſed to move; and, as when 
people walk with a ſtealthy pace, or as it is called on pt, 
they generally take long „rides, not ſtepping frequently, I 
ſhould judge „rides to be the proper reading; beſide, I think 
the two verbs coming in that manner together not entirely ele- 
gant ; dis towards bis diu, and moves lite a gba, ſeem too near 
a tautology. I am the more explicit in this paſſage, as. any 
remark of ſo ingenious a perſon deſerves all attention. We 
may obſerve, Shakeſprar, in his poem of Tarquia and Lucyece, 
lays of Tarquin entering the lady's chamber, 


Into the chamber wickedly he fa. 
(10) Thou, &c.] “ Hear not, O, earth, wy eps, leſt thy very 


ſtones ſhould prate, ſhould tell of where J am, and what I am 
about to perpetrate, and by their rating, or making a noiſe, 


take away that /ilence, the preſent horror, from the time, which 


{0 
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Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ſtones prate of my whereabout ; 
And take the preſent horror from the time, 
Which now ſuits with 1t—whilſt I threat, he lives 
| [A bell rings, 
J go, and it is done # the bell invites-me, 
Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 
That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell, [Exit. 


Enter Lady. 


Lady. That which hath made them drunk, hath 
made me bold : 
What hath quench'd them, hath giv'n me fire, Hark! 
peace! 
It was the owl that ſhriek' d, the fatal bell- -man, 
Which gives the ſteru'ſt good- night he is about it 
The doors are open; and the ſurfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with ſnores. I've drugg'd their 
poſſets, 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
whether they live or die. 


Enter Macbeth. 


Nach. Who's there? what, ho ?— 
Lady. Alack! I am afraid, they have awak'd; 
And 'tis not done; th' attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us—hark —I laid their daggers ready, 
He could not miſs 'em Had he not relembled 
My father as he ſlept, 1 had done't My huſband ! 
Mach. I've done the deed——didit thou not hear a 


noiſe ? 


Lay. 


ſo well ſuits with it.” For what could be more dreadful 10 


" ſuch a wind as Macdwh's, than fo aniverial a ſlence, when all 


nature deeply Luſh'd, mult ſeem, to his- guilty wind, as hon ng 
to his purpoſe, and atteiding to the act he was about tf. 
form? 
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Lady. 1 heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry. 
Did not you ſpeak? 
Mach. When? 
Lay. Now. 
Mach. As I deſcended? 
Lady. Ay. 
Nach. Hark ! who lies Yth' ſecond chamber? 
Lady. Donalbain. 
Mach. This is a ſorry fight [ Looks on his hands, 
Lady. A fooliſh thought, to ſay, a ſorry ſight. 
Mach. There's one did laugh in's fleep, and one cry'd 
murder! : 
They wak'd each other; and I ſtood and heard them; 
But they did fay their prayers, and addreſs them 
Again to ſleep. 
Lady. There are two lodg'd together. 
Mach. One cry'd, God bleſs us; and Amen, the 
other ; | 
As they had ſeen mg with theſe hangman's hands, 
Liſtening their fear, I could not fay, Amen, 
hen they did ſay, God bleſs us! 
Lady. Conſider it not ſo deeply. 
Mach. But wherefore could not I pronounce Amen? 
had moſt need of bleſſing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 
Lady. Theſe deeds muſt not be thought, 
After theſe ways ; fo, it will make ns mad, 
Mach. Methought, I heard-a voice cry, ſleep no 
more! 
Macbeth doth murder fleep ; the innocent ſleep; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd fleeve of care, 
{11) The death of each day's life, fore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's ſecond courſe, 
Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt, 


2 .ady, 


(11) The death, &c,] Shateſpear frequently ſpeaks of fleep 
as the image of death; at the end of the ꝗth Scene in this Act, 
Aacdrff calls it death's cornterfeit: 0 that knits up the ravell'd 
flceve of care—alludes to fleav'd filk ravell'd, 

I 2 
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Lady. What do you mean! ? 

Macs. Still it cry'd, fleep no more! to all the houſe; 
Glamis hath murder'd ſleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall fleep no more; Macbeth ſh Il ileep no more! 

Lady. Who was it that thus cry'd? why (12) worthy 

Thane, 
You do unbend your noble ſtrength, to think 
So brain-ſickly of things; go, get ſome water, 
And waſh this filthy witneſs from your hand. 
Why did you bring theſe dagyers trom the place ? 
They muſt lie there. Go, carry them, and ſmear 


The fleepy : zrooms with blood. 


Mach. I'll go no more; 
I am afraid to think what I have done! 
Look on't again, I dare not. 
Lady. Intirm of purpoſe ! 
Give me the daggers ; ; the ſleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures ; ; *tis the eye ot childhood, 
That. fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
Il! gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it muſt ſeem their guilt, Te: [Exit; 


Knocks within. 


Mach. Whence is that knocking ? [Starting. 
How 1s't with me, when every noiſe appals me? 
(13) What hands are here ? hah ! they pluck out mine 


eyes; 
Wil 


(12) Ny, &c.] Should not this be read, 


Why, worthy Thane, 
Do you unbend your noble ſtrength ? 


The interrogation ſeems not only neceſſary, but beautiful, 


(13) What, &c.] Shakeſpear had this from his brother trage- 
<14ns. 50 Hercules | in See 43 


Arttorun licet 
Meonis in me velida transfundat mare 
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Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand? no, this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous fea incarnadine, 

Making the green one red 


Enter Lady. 
Lady. My hmds are of your colour; but I ſhame 


To wear a heart ſo white: I hear a knocking [Knock. 


At the ſouth entry. Retire we to our chamber ; 
A little water clears us of this deed, 
How eafy is it then? your conſtancy 
Hath left you — ded-ohnck, more knocking ! [ Kzeck, 
Get on your night-gown leſt occaſion calls us, 
And ſhew us to be watchers; be not loſt 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Mach. 2 know my decd, *twere beſt not know my- 
ſelf. | 
Wake, Duncan, with this knocking ! would thou couldſt! 


ACT 


Fi tata Tetbys per meas currat manu 
Herebit altum facinus, Hercul. Fur. Ac. 5. 


'Tis faid of Ocdipur, in Syphocks, that neither the waters of 
the Dane or Pha can wath him and his houſe clean, 


O14448 ap Uraviloper B75 Oaow ay 
Nubas vH rudi ru OTEY1V« 


In alluſion to their expiatory waſhings in the ſea or rivers. Va- 
rious were the ceremonies of waſhing among the Tews as well 
as Gentiles; particularly that of the hands. Hence came the 
proverb of doing things with wavaſ'd hand: ; i. e. impudently 
without any regard to decency and religion. Henry IV. Act. 3. 
T al. Rob me the Exchequer the firſt thing thou doſt, and do it 
with unwaſhed hands two, UPTON, 


432 
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ACT III. SCENE III. 
Macbeth's gur/ty Conſcience, and Fears of Banquo. 


Enter Macbeth to his Lady. 


Tay. How now, my lord, why do you keep alone? 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 
Uſing thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed, have dicd 
With them they think on? things without all remedy 
Should be without regard; what's done, is done. 


Mach. We have ſcotch'd (14) the ſnake, not kill'd it. 


She'll cloſe and be herſelf; whilſt our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let both worlds disjoint, and all things ſuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and fleep 

In the aftl'ftion of theſe terrible dreams 

That ſhale us nightly. Better be with the dead, 
(hom we, to gain our place, have ſent to peace,) 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In reſtleſs eeſtacy.— Duncan is in his grave: 

After life's fitful fever, he ſleeps well; 8 
Treaſon has done his worſt; nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 
Malice domeſtic, foreign levy, nothing 


Can touch him farther !- 
© SHS SS # 4% vv #3 


O full 


14) Scotch d.] This reading is Mr. Theobald's, the old one 
is ſcorcb'd, which Mr. Upton wou'd attempt to defend by telling 
ns, „the alluſion is to the ſtory of the Hydra. We have ſcorch'd 


the ſnake, we have indeed; Hererdes like, cut off one of its heads, 


snd ſcorch'd it, as it were, as he did, aſſiſted by Jolaus, hinder- 
ing that one head, thus fcorch'd, from ſprouting again ; but 
ſuch a wound will cloſe and cure; our +ydra-ſrnate has other 
heads: ſtill, which to me are as dangerous as Duncan's, parti- 
cularly that of Banguo and Flance,”” &c. The alluſion is learned 
and elegant, Cr, Cbfervar, p. 154. | But learned and elegant as 
it is, I am apt to imagine Mr. Theotald's the true word: the 
ſentence ſeems to confirm that ſuppoſition ; however, Mr. Le- 
ons remark is worth obſerving. 
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O full of ſcorpions is my mind, dear wife! 

Thou know'ſt, that Banguo and his Fleance lives. 
Lady. But in them, nature's copy's not eternal. 
Mach. There's comfort yet, they are aſſailable; 

Then be thou jocund. Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloyſter'd flight, ere to black Hecate's ſummons 

The (15) ſhird-born beetle with his drowſy hums 

Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 

A deed of dreadful note. 

Lady. What's to be done ? | 
Mach. Be innocent of the knowledge, deareſt chuck, 

Till thou applaud the deed : come, (16) feeling night, 

Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, | 

And with thy bloody and inviſible hand 

Cancel ind tear to pieces that great bond, 

Which keeps me pale; light — and the crow 

Makes wing to th' rooky wood: 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowſe, 

Whiles night's black agents to their prey do rouſe. 


SCENE V. Scene changes to a Room of State. 
Banquet prepared. Macbeth, Lady, Roſſe, Le- 
nox. Lords and Attendants, 


Lady. My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer ; the feaſt is ſold, 


That is not often vouched, while 'tis making, 
Tis given with welcome. To feed, were beſt at home; 
From thence, the ſauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. 
[The * of Banquo riſes, and fits in Macbeth's place. 
Macb, Sweet remembrancer ! 
| Now 


(15) n i. e. ſays Warburion, the Beetle hatch'd in 
clefts of wood. Upton propoſes ſhern-born, i. e. the beetle born 
from dung. See remarks on three plays of Ben Jonſm, p. 10g. 


* (16) Sceling,].i, e. blinding, a term in falconry. 
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Now good digeſtion wait an appetite, 
And health on both! | 

Len. May't pleaſe your highneſs ſit. 

Mach. Here had we now our country's honour rooſ'd, 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Panguo preſent, —— 
(Whom may I rather challenge tor unkindneſs, 

Than pity for mitchance !): 

Raſſe. His abſence, Sir, 

Lays blame upon his promiſe. Pleaſe't your highneſs 
To grace us with your royal company ? 

Mach. The table's full! [Startings 

Len. Here's a place reſerv'd, Sir. 

Mach. Where? 

Len, Here, my good lord, 

Whatis't that moves your highneſs ? 

Mach. Which of you have done this? 

Lords. What, my good lord ? 

Macb. Thou can'ſt not ſay, I did it: never ſhake 
Thy gory locks at me. | 

Roſſe. Gentlemen, riſe; his highneſs is not well. 

Lady. Sit, worthy friends, my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth. Pray you, keep ſeat, 
The fit is momentary on a thought 
He will again be well. If much you note him, 

You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion: 
Feed, and regard him not. Are you a man? 
| 12 [To Macb. aſide. 

Mach. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. | 

Lach. O proper ituff! 

This is the very painting of your fear; 22 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which you ſaid, 
Led you to Duncan. Oh, theſe flaws and ſtarts 
(17) Impoſtors to true fear, would well become x 

| | wo- 


(17 Impoſtors, - &c.] Mr. Johnſon ſays of this paſſage, that 


& as farts can neither with propriety nor ſenſe be called J 
flures to true fear, ſomething elſe was undoubtedly intended 
y the author, who perhaps wrote | 
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A woman's ſtory at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itſelf ! 
Why do you make ſuch faces ? when all's done, 
You look but on a ſtool, 

Macb. Pr'ythee, fee there! 
Behold! look! lo! how ſay you? 

8 [Pointing fo the ghoſt. 

Why, what care I] if thou canſt nod, ſpeak too. 
If charnel houſes and our graves muſt ſend 
Thoſe, that we bury, back: our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. [ The ghoſt vaniſhes, 

Lady. What? quite unman'd in folly? 

Mach. If I ſtand here, I faw him.— 

Lad;. Fie, for ſhame! 

Mach. Blood hath been ſhed ere now i' th* olden time, 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gen'ral weal ; 
Ay, and ſince too, murthers have been perform'd 
Too terrible for th'ear : the times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rife again 
With twenty mortal murthers on their crowns, 
And puſh us from our ſtools : this is more ſtrange 
Than ſuch a murther is. 

Lady. My worthy lord, 
Your noble triends - lack you. 

Macb. I do forget.— | 
Do not muſe at me my moſt worthy friends, 
I have a ſtrange infirmity which is nothing 


To 


Theſe flaws and tarts 

Impoſtures true to fea, KC. | 
Theſe ſymptoms of terror and amazement might better be- 
come ** impoſtures true only to fear, might become a coward at 
the recital of ſuch falſhoods as no man could credit, whoſe under- 
ftanding was not weakened by his terrors ; tales told by a Wo- 
man over a fire on the authority of her grandam.” Mr. 
Warburton explains the paſſage thus, “ Theſe flaws and ſtarts, 
as they are indications of your needleſs fears, are the unitators 


or impoſtors only of thoſe which ariſe from a fear well- 
grounded,” 
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To thoſe that know me. Come, love and health to all ? 
Then [I'll fit down: give me ſome wine, fill full 
J drink to th'general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mils ; 
Would he were here! to all, and him, we thirk, 
And all to all. 
Lords. Our duties and the pledge. 
| [ The ghoſt riſes again. 
Mach. Avaunt, and quit my fight! Let the earth 
hide thee ! | 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 
Which thou doſt glare with. 
Lady. Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of cuſtom; *tis no other; 
Only it ſpoils the pleaſure of the time. 
Mach. What man dare, I dare: 
Approach thou like the rugged Rvffiar bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros or Hyrcanian tiger, 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble : or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword? 
If trembling I inhibit, then proteſt me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible ſhadow ! 
Unreal mockery, hence! Why, fo, being gone, 
[ The ghoſt waniſhes, 


I am a man again: pray you fit ſtill, | | 
3 [ The lords rife. 


Lady. You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the good 
meeting | £ 
With moſt admir'd diſorder. 
Mach. (18) Can ſuch things be, 


And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 
| - Without 


(18) Can, &c.] Mr. Warbwtwr's alteration of this paſſage 
is very wonderful; nothing can be plainer than the meaning of 
it; „Can ſuch things be, can ſuch dreadful ſights as this of 
the ghoſt come ever us, overcaſt us like a dreadful black ſum- 
mer cloud, without our ſhewing any amazement, without be- 


ing at all moved at it,” 
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Without our ſpecial wonder? You make me ſtrange 
Ev'n to the diſpoſition that (19) I owe, 
When now I think, you can behold ſuch ſights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blanch'd with fear. 
Roſſe. What fights, my lord? 
Lady. J pray you, ſpeak not; he grows worſe and 
worſe; 
Queſtion enrages him; at once, good- night. 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. * 
Len. Good-night, and better health, 
Attend his — 4 


Lady. Good - night, to all. [Exeunt lords. 
Macb. It will have blood, (they ſay) blood will have 
blood : 


Stones have been known to move, and trees to ſpeak; 
Augurs, that underſtood (26) relatiens, have 

By magpies and by choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. 


ACT IV. SCENE II. 
i tches, their power, 


I conjure you, by that which you profeſs, ' 
(Howe'er you come to know it) anſwer me. 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches; though the yeſty waves 8 


(19) That I ewe. ] Mr. Yobuſan here would read &4now : 
* Though I had before ſeen many inſtances of your courage, 
yet it now appears in a degree altogether new: So that my long 
5 with your diſpe/ition, does not hinder me from that 

oniſhment which novelty produces,” 


(20) Relations. } By the ward velation, is underſtood the con- 
nection of effects with cauſes ; to underſtand relations as an au- 
gur, is to- know how thoſe things relate to each other, which 
nase no Viſible combination or dependence. Jonxsox. 


« 


(22) Dy'd every day ſhe liv'd. Oh! fare thee well! 
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Confound and ſwallow navigation up; 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down, 
Though caſtles topple on their warders heads; 
Though palaces and pyramids do ſlope 

Their heads to their foundations; though the treaſure . 
(21) Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
Ev*n till deſtruction ſicken ; anſwer me 

To what J aſk you. 


DCENE IV. Malcolm's Chara#er of him ſelf. 


Mal. But I have none; the king becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev'rance, mercy, lowlineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I haveno reliſh of them; but abound 
In the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I ſhoul 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the univerſal peace, ' confound 
All unity on earth, 

Maca. Oh Scotland! Scotland 

Mal. If ſuch a one be fit to govern, ſpeak ; 

I'm as I have ſpoken. - | 

Macd. Fit to govern ? 

No, not to live. Oh; nation miſerable, 

Vith an untitled tyrant, bloody- ſceptered! 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again? 
Since that the trueſt iſſue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction ſtinds accurit, 
And does blaſphe ne his breed. "Thy royal father 
Was a moſt fainted king; the queen that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 


Theſe 


(21) See King Lear, p. 150. n. 16. 


(22) Dy'd, &c.] This is plainly taken from St. Paul, I die 
daily. | 
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Theſe evils thou repeat'ſt upon thyſelf, 
Have baniſh'd me from Scotland. Oh, my breaſt! 
Thy hope ends here. 

Mil. Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſeruples; re >oncil'd my thouzhts 
To thy good truth and honour. Deviliſh Macheth 
By m. ny of cheſe trains hath ſought to win me 
Into his 22 r: and modeſt wiſdom plucks me 
From over-cre Ni haſte; but God above 
Deal 58 veen thee and me! for even now 
I put my ſelf to thy direction, and 
(23) Unſpeak mine own detration ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf, 
For ſtrangers to my nature. I am yet 
Unknowa to woman, never was forfworn, 
Searcely have coveted what was mine own, 
At no time broke my faith, would not betray 
The devil to his fello, and delight 
No leſs in truth than life: my firft falſe- {peakiny 
Was this upon mylelt. What I am truly, 
Is thine, and my poor country's, to command, 


SecrneE VI. An oppreſsd Country. 


Alas, poor country! | ; 
Almoſt afraid to know itſelf! It cannot 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave; where nothing, 
But who knows nthing, is once ſeen to ſmile : 
Where ſighs and groans, and fhrie\s that rend the air, 
Are m de, not nmark' d; where violent ſorrow ſeems 
A modern ecſtacy : the dead-man's knell 
Is there ſcarce alk*d, for whom: and good mens' lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying, or ere they ſicken. 


— Macduff, 


(23) Sce the whole ſcene. 
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Macduff, an the Murder of his Wife and Children. 


Roſſe. Would I could anſwer 
This comfort with the like ! but I have words, 

That would be howl'd out in the deſert air, 
Where hearing ſhould not catch them. 
Macd. What concern they ? 
The gen'r:l cauſe ? or is it a fee-grief, 
Due to ſome ſingle breaſt? 

R . No mind, that's honeſt, - | 
But in it ſhares ſome woe; tho? the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd. It it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 

Roſſe. et not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever, 
Which ſhall poftal them with the heavieſt ſound, 
That ever yet they heard. 

Mac d. Hum ! I gueſs at it. 

Roſſe. Your caſtle is ſurpriz'd, your wife and babes 
Savagely flaughter'd ; to relate the manner, 

Were on the quarry of theſe murther'd deer 
To add the death = Nurs: h 

Mal. Merciful heav'n! | 
What man! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
Give ſorrow words ; the grief that does not ſpeak, 
Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 

Macd My children too ? | 

Roſe. ow chiidren, ſervants, all that could be 

2 found. 


Mecd. And I muſt be from thence ! my wife kill'd 


too! 
Roſſe. I've ſaid. 
Mal. Be comforted. 
Let's make us med'cines of our creat revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief, 
| Macs, 
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Macd, (24) He has no children. — All my pretty 
ones? | 
Did you fay all ? what, all ? oh, hell-kite ! all ? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell twoop : 
Mal. Diſpute it like a man. 
Macd. I ſhall do fo: 
But I muſt alſo feel it as a man. 
J cannot but remember ſuch things were, 
That were molt precious to me: did heav'n look on, 
And would not take their part? ſinful Macau, 
They were all ſtruck for thee ! naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell flaughter on their ſouls ; heav'n reſt them now! 
Mal. Be this the whetſtone of your ſword, let grief 
Convert to wrath : blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Macd. O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue. But, gentle heav'n ! 
Cut ſhort all intermiſſion: front to front; 
Bring thou this fiend of Sce-land and myſelf ; 
Within my ſword's length ſet him, if he "ſcape, 
Then he iv'n forgive him too! 
Mal. This tune goes manly ; 
Come, go we to the king, our power is ready; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 
Is ripe for ſhaking, and the powers above 
Put on their inſtruments. Receive what cheer you 
may; 
The night is Rog that never finds the day, 
| | [Excunt, 


ACT 


(24) He has, &c.] Nothing can be more natural than this 
reflection: the father's thoughts are wholly ingroſſed by his 
misfortune, and diſregarding what Ma/zelm ſays to him, he burſts - 
out into this pathetic exprobriation of the tyrant ; Conffance, in 
King John ſpeaks thus to Pando/ph, | 


, He talks to me that never had a ſon! 
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Aer V. S$CENE I. 
Enter Lady Macbeth with a Taper, 


Gent. Lo, you! here ſhe comes! this is her very 
guiſe, and, upon my lite, fait aſleep ; obſerve her, ſtand 
cloſe. 

Dee. How came ſhe by that light ? 

Gent. Why, it ſtood by her: ſhe has light by her con- 
tinually, 'tis her command. 

Doc. You ee, her eyes are open. 

Gent. Ay, but their ſenſe is ſhut. | 

Deck. What is it ſhe does now? look how ſhe rubs 

her hands. 

Gent. It is an accuſtom'd action with her, to ſeem: 
thus waſhing her hands. I hive known her continue in 
this a quarter of an hour. | 

Lady. Yet here's a ſpot. 

Do#. Hark, ſhe ſpeaks. I will ſet down what 
. from ber, to ſatisfy my remembrance the more 

rongl 

5 of Out ! damned ſpot; out, I ſay—one; two; 
why. then 'tis time to do't hell is murky. Fy, my 
lord, fy, a ſoldier, and afraid? what need we fear who 
knows it, when none can call our power to account? — 
yet who would have thought the old man to have had 
io much blood in him ? ; 

Doc. Do you mark that? 

Lady. The Thane of Fife had a wife: where is ſhe 
now ? what, will theſe hands ne'er be clein ?— no 
moie o'that, my lord, no more 0 "that : you mar all 
with this ſtarting. 

Dot. Go to, go to, you have known what you ſhould 
not. 

Gent. She has ſpoke what ſhe ſhou!d not, I am ſure 
of that: heaven knows, what ſhe has known. 

Lady, Here's the {mell of the blood ſtill: all the per- 

tumes 
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fumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand. Oh! 
oh! oh! aut 

Doc. What a ſigh is there? the heart is ſorely 

charg'd. 

Gent. I would not have ſuch a heart in my boſom, 
for the dignity of the whole body. 

Dod. Well, well, well 

Gent. Pray God it be, Sir. x 

Do#. This diſeaſe is beyond my practice: yet I have 
known thoſe which have walk'd in their ſlecp, who have 
died holily in their. beds, 

Lady. Waſh your hands, put on your mght-gown, 
look not ſo pale I tell you yet again Hanguo's buried; 
he cannot come out of his grave, . 

Def. Even ſo? 

Lady. To bed, to bed; there's knocking at the gate: 
come, come, come, come, give me your hand: What's 
done cannot be undone.” Io bed, to bed, to bed. 


Scrxx III. Deſpiſed Old Age. 


T have lived long enough : (25) my way of life 
Is fall'n into the ſear, the yellow leaf: 
And that which ſhould accompany (26) old age, 
h As 


(25) My way, &c.] Way may be explained by- 
progreſs or courſe of my life: but I muſt own, Mr. "F351's 
conjecture appears very plaufible : © as (ſays he,) there is no 
relation between the way of lie, and fallen mio thc fear, I am iu- 
clined to believe, that the « is only an » inverted, and, that it 
was originally written my may of fc. | 

I am now paſſed from the ſpring to the autumn of my days, 
but I am without thoſe comforts that ſucceed the ſprightlineſs o 
bloom, and ſupport me in this melancholy ſeaſon.“ 

The words the ſcar, and yell lat, ſeem greatly to counte- 
nance this conjecture. 


(26) Old age. ] Sampſm enumerating his ſorrows, laments the 
miſery of being contemnptible in his old aze ; 


To viſitants a gaze 
Or pity'd object; theſe redundant locks, 
Robuſtious 
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As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I muſt not look to have : but in their ſtead, 

Curſes, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not, 


Diſeaſes of the mind, incurable. 


Can'ſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with ſome ſweet (27) oblivious antidote, 
Cleanſe the ſtuff'd boſom of that perilous ſtuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 


SckxE V. Refiedions on Life, 


(28) To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps 


Robuſtious to no purpoſe, cluſtring down, 
Vain monument of ſtrength, till length of years, 
And ſedentary numbneſs craze my limbs 


To a contemptible old age obſcure. 
Milton's Sampſon Aron. 


(27) Oblwious, &c,] Alluding to the Nepenthe : a certain 
mixture, of which opium perhaps was one of the ingredients. 
Homer 7 Od. 4, 221, . 


Nurerbeg 1 axohoTte, xaxu i nbνο amailuy, 


j. e. the oblivious antidote, cauſing the forgetfulneſs of all the 
evils of life. What is remarkable, had Shateſpear underſtood 
Greek as well as Jonſon, he could not more cloſely have expreſſed 
the meaning of the old bard, Upton. 


(28) To, &c.] Acry being heard, Mach enquires, Where- 
fore it was? and is anſwered, the queen'is dead: upon which 
he obſerves: * 


She ſhould have died hereafter : 
There would have been a time for ſuch a word : 


To-morrow, Sc. 
| She 


e 
3 


r 


; Macbeth. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 


To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; 


And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools | 

The way to (29) ſtudy death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player 

That ſtruts and frets iis hour upon the ſtage, 

And then is heard no more ! it is a tale, 

Told by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, 

Signifying nothing! 


She ſhould not have died now, any time hereafter, to-morrow 


or no matter when, it would have been more pleafing than the 


preſent ; this naturally raiſes in his mind the falſe notion of our 
thinking to-morrow will be happier than to-day : but ** to- 
morrow and to-morrow ſteals over us unenjoy'd and unregirded, 
and we till linger in the ſame expectation to the moment ap- 
pointed for our end.“ &c. | 

Mr. Jab ſan is for reading, 


There would have been a time for —ſuch a werd! 
To-morrow, &c, 


His conjecture ſeems rather beautiful than juſt. 


(29) Study, &c.] i. e. the time itſelf, the yeſterdays that are 
paſt, teach even fools to fudy death: death is a leſſon ſo eaſily 
earnt, that fools, themſelves, inform'd by the very time, can 
reaſon and moralize upon it.“ See A you lite it, This is a 
fine and juſt ſenſe; and this doubtleſs is Shale as true word: 
the firſt folio reads duyfly death, i. e. ſays Mr. Theobald, the death 
which reduces us to duſt and aſhes; and the ſecend fludy : 
either give good ſenſe, the latter appears to me greatly prefer- 
able. In the 6th Scene of the iſt Act of this play, ſpeaking of 


Caruder's dying, he ſays, 


He dy'd 
As one that had been fudd in his death, 
To throw, Sc. 
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General Obſervations. 


THIS play (fays Jean is deſervedly celebrated for the 
propriety of its fictions, and ſolemnity, grardeur, and variety 
of its action, but it has no nice diſcriminations of character; the 
events are too great to admit the influence of particular diſpc - 
ſitions, and the courie of the action neceſſarily determines the 
the conduct of the agents. 

The danger of ambition 1s well deſcribed; and I know not 
whether it may not be ſaid in defence of ſome parts which now 
{:zem improbable, that, in ary, wh time, it was necellary to 
warn credulity againſt vain and illuſive predictions. 

The paſſions are directed to their true end. Lady Mack 
is merely deteſted ; and though the courage of Macbeth preſerves: 
ſome eſteem, yet every Reader rejoices at his fall. 


* 


KE TAK 


By Mrs. MONTAGUE. 


HIS piece is perhaps one of the greateſt exer- 
tions of the tragic and poetic powers, that any 
age, or any country has produced. Here are opened 
new ſources of terror, new creations of fancy. The 
agency of witches and ſpirits excites a ſpecies of terror, 
that cannot be effected by the operation of human agen- 
cy, or by any form or diſpoſition of human things. 
For the known limits of their powers and capacities ſet 
certain bounds to our apprehenſions; myſterious hor- 
rors, undefined terrors, are raiſed by the intervention 
of beings, whoſe nature we do not underſtand, whoſe 
actions we cannot control, and whoſe influence we know 
not how to eſcape. Here we feel through all the fa- 
culties of the ſoul, and to the utmoſt extent of her ca- 
acity. The dread of the interpoſition of ſuch agents 
is the moſt ſalutary of all fears. It keeps up in our 
minds a ſenſe of our connection with awful and invitible 
ſpirits, to whom our moſt ſecret actions are apparent, 
and from whoſe chaſtiſement, innocence alone can de- 
fend us. From many dangers power will protect; many 
crimes may be concealed by art and hypocriſy; but 
when ſupernatural beings ariſe, to reveal, and to avenge, 
guilt bluſhes through her maſk, and trembles behind her 
bulwarks, a 
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Shateſpear has been ſufficiently juſtified, by the beſt 
critics, for availing himſelf of the popular faith in witch- 
craft; and he is certainly as defenſible in this point, as 
Euripides, and other Greet tragedians, for introducing 
Jupiter, Diana, Minerva, &c. whoſe perſonal inter- 
vention, in the events exhibited on their ſtage, had not 
obtained more credit, with the thinking and the philoſo- 
phical part of the ſpectators, than tales of witchcratrt 
among the wiſe and learned here. Much later than 


the age in which Macbeth lived, even in Shakeſprar's 


own time, there were ſevere ſtatutes extant againſt 
witchcraft. | 
Some objections have been made to the Hecate of the 
Greeks being joined to the witches of our country, 
Milton, a more correct writer, has often mixed the 
pagan deities, even with the moit ſacred characters of 


our religion. Our witches* power was ſuppoſed to be 


exerted only in little and low miſchief: this therefore 
being the only example where their interpoſition is re- 
corded, in the revolutions of a kingdom, the poet 
thought, perhaps, that the ſtory would paſs off better, 


with the learned at leaſt, if he added the celebrated 


Hecate to the weird fiſters; and ſhe is introduced, 
chiding their preſumption, for trading in prophecies and 


affairs of death. Ihe dexterity is admirable, with 


which the predictions of the witches (as Macbeth ob- 
ſerves) prove true to the ear, but falſe to the hope, ac- 
cording to the general condition of all vain oracles. And 
it is with great judgment the poet has given to Macbeth 
the very temper to be wrought upon by ſuch ſuggeſ- 
tions. The bad man is his own tempter. Richard III. 
had a heart that prompted him to do all, that the worſt 


demon could have ſuggeſted, ſo that the witches would 
have been only an idle wonder in his ſtory ; nor did he 


want ſuch a counſellor as Lady Macbeth : a ready in- 
ſtrument like Buckingham, to adopt his pro ects, and 
execute his orders, was ſufficient, But Macbeth of a 
generous diſpoſition, and good propenſities, but with 
vehement paſſions and aſpiring wiſhes, was a ſubjecc 
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able to be ſeduced by ſplendid proſpects and ambitious 


counſels. This appears from the following character 
gixen of him by his wife: 
Yet do I fear thy nature; 
It is too full o'th* milk of human kindneſs 
To catch the neareſt way. Thou wouldit be great; 
Art not without ambition ; but without 
The illneſs ſhould attend it. What thou wouldſt highly 


That wouldſt thou holly ; wouldſt not play falſe, 
And yet wouldſt wrongly win. 


So much inherent ambition in a character, without any 
other vice, and full of the milk of human kindneſs, 
though obnox1ous to temptation, yet would have great 
ſtruggles before it yielded, and as violent fits of ſubſe- 


quent remorſe. 


If the mind 1s to be medicated by the operations of 
pity and terror, ſurely no means are ſo well adapted to 
that end, as a ſtrong and hvely repreſentation of the 
agonizing ſtruggles that precede, and the terrible hor- 
rors that follow wicked actions. Other poets thought 
they had ſufficiently attended to the moral purpoſe of 
the drama, by making the turies purſue the perpetrated 
crime, Our author waves their bloody daggers in the 
road to guilt, and demonſtrates, that ſo ſoon as a man 
begins to hearken to ill ſuggeſtions, terrors mviron, and 
fears diſtract him. Icuderneſs and conjugal love com- 
bat in the breaſts of a He and a Herod, in their pur- 
poſed vengeance. Perſonal atfection often weeps on the 
threatre, while jealouſy or revenge whet the bloody 
knite ; tut Macheth's emotions are the ſtruggles of con- 
ſcience; his agonies are the agonies of remorſe. They 
are leflons of juſtice, and warnings to innocence, I do 
not. know that any dramatic writer, except Shakeſpear, 
has fer forth the pinys of guilt ſep rate from the fear of 
punichment. Cly:uymneſtra is repreſented by — 
a3 under great terrors on account of the murder of 
Adama; but they riſe from fear of puniſhment, 
not repentance. It ie not the memory of the aſſaſſinated 
huſband, which haunts and terrifies her, but an appre- 

henſion 
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henſion of vengeance from his ſurviving ſon: when ſhe 
is told Oreſtes is dead, her mind is again at eaſe, It 
muſt be allowed, that on the Grecian ſtage, it is the 
office of the chorus to moralize, and to point out, on 
every occaſion, the advantages of virtue over vice, But 
how much leſs affecting are their animadverſions than 
the teſtimony of the perſon concerned! Whatever be- 
longs to the part of the chorus has hardly the force of 
dramatic imitation, The chorus is in a manner with— 
out perſonal character, or intereſt, and no way an agent 
in the drama. We cannot ſympathize with the cool 
reflections of theſe idle ſpectators, as we do with the 
ſentiments of the perſons in whoſe circumſtances and 
ſituation we are intereſted. | 

The heart of man, like iron and other metal, is hard, 
and of firm refiſtance, when cold; but, warmed, it be- 
comes malleable and ductile. It is by touching the 
paſſions, and exciting ſympathetic emotions, not by 
ſentences, that the tragedian muſt make his impreſſions 
on the ſpectator. I will appeal to any perſon of taſte, 
whether the following ſpeeches of V elſty, in another 
play of Shakeſpear, the firſt a ſoliloquy, the ſecond ad- 
dreſſed to his ſervant Cromwell, in which he gives the 
teſtimony of his experience, and the reſult of his own 
feelings, would make the ſame impreſſion, if uttered by 


a ſet of ſpeculative ſages in the epiſode of a chorus. 


Wely. So farewel to the little good you bear me! 


Farewel, a long ſarewel to all my greatneſs ! 
This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow hloffoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him, 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his bt; 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like httle wanton boys, that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth ; my high blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary and old with ſervice, to the mercy 

Of a rude ſtream, that mult for ever hide me, 
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Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye! 

I feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 
That ſweet aſpect of princes, and our ruin, 

More pangs and fears than war or women have: 
And when be falls, he falls like Zucify, 

Never to hope again. 


And in another place, 


Let's dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Ci] 
And when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be, 
And fleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muſt more be heard, ſay then, I taught thee, 
Say, Voq, that once trod the ways of glory, 
Aud ſounded all the depths and ſhoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to riſe in; 
A ture and ſafe one, though thy matter miſs'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me; 
Hanel, I charge thee, fling away ambition, 

By that fin fell the angels; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by't ? 
Love thyſelf lait; cheriſh thoſe hearts that hate thee ; | 
Corruption wins not more than honetty. - 
Still in thy right-hand carry gentie peace, 
To filence envious tongues, be juſt, and fear not. 
Let all the ends, thou aim'ſt at, be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's; then if thou fall'it, O Cromwe,, 

hou fall'ſt a hleſſed martyr. Serve the king; 3 

And pr'ythee, lead me in; 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the laſt penny, tis the king's. My robe, 
And my integrity to heav'n, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cm 
Had I but ſervd my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


I ſelect theſe two 1 as containing refleRions of 
fuch a general kind, as might be with leaſt impro- 
priety transferred to the chorus; but if even theſe would 
loſe much of their force and pathos, if not ſpoken by 
the fallen ſtateſman, how much more would thoſe do. 
which are the expreſſions of ſome iuſtantaueous emo- 
tion, occaſioned by the peculiar ſituation of che perſon 
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by whom they are uttered! The ſelf-condemnation of 
a murdererJmakes a very deep impreſſion upon us; when 
we are told by Macbeth himſelf, that hearing, while he 
was killing Duncan, one of the grooms cry God bleſs 
us, and Amen the other, he durſt not ſay Amen. Had 
a formal chorus obſerved, that a man in ſuch a guilty 
moment, durſt not implore that mercy of which he 
ſtood ſo much in need, it would —4 * but a ſlight 
effect. All know the deteſtation with which virtuous 
men behold a bad action. A much more falutary ad- 
monition is given, when we are ſhewn the terrors that 
are combined with guilt in the breaſt of the offender. 
Our author has ſo tempered the conſtitutional cha- 

rafter of Macbeth, by infuſing into it the milk of human 
kindneſs, and a ſtrong tincture of honour, as to make 
the moſt. violent perturbation, and pungent remorſe, 
naturally attend on thoſe ſteps to which he is led by the 
force of temptation. Here we muſt commend the poet's 


- Judgment, and his invariable attention to conliſtency of 


character; but more amazing ſtill is the art with which 
he exhibits the movement of the human mind, and 
renders audible the ſilent march of thought: traces its 
modes of operation in the courſe of delibe rating, the 

uſes of heſitation, and the final act of deciſion; ſhews 
62-4 reaſon checks, and how the paſſions impel : and 
diſplays to us the trepidation that precede, and the hor- 
rors that purſue acts of blood. No ſpecies of dialogue, 
but that which a man holds with himſelf, could effect 
this. The ſoliloquy has been permitted to all dramatic 
writers ; but its true uſe ſeems to be underſtood only by 
our author, who alone has attained to a juſt imitation 


of nature, in this kind of ſelf- conference. 


It is certain, that men do no not tell themſelves who 
they are, and whence they came, they neither narrate 
nor declaim in the ſolitude of the cloſet, as Greek and 
French writers repreſent. Here then is added to the 
drama an imitation of the moſt difficult and delicate kind, 
that of repreſenting the internal proceſs of the mind in 


reaſoning and reflecting; and it is not only a difficult, 
but 
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but a very uſeful art, as it beſt aſſiſts the poet to expoſe 
the anguith of remorſe, to repeat every whiſper of the 
internal monitor, conſcience, and, upon occaſion, to 
lend her a voice to amaze the guilty and appal the free, 
As a man is averſe to expoſe his crimes, and diſcover 
the turpitude of his actions even to the faithful friend, 
and truſty confident, it is more natural for him to 
breathe in ſoliloquy the dark and heavy ſecrets of the 
ſoul, than to utter them to the moſt intimate aſſociate. 
The conflicts in the boſom of Macbeth, before he com- 
mits the murder, could not, by any other means, have 
been ſo well expoſed. He entertains the prophecy of 
his future greatneſs with complacency, but the very idea 
of the means by which he is to attain it ſhocks him to 
the higheit degree. 


This ſupernatural 2 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good. If ill, 

Why hath it giv'n me the earneſt of ſucceſs 
Commencing in a truth ? I'm Thane of Cawdor, 
If good, why do I yicld to that ſuggettion, 
Whoſe horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs 
Againſt the uſe of nature? 


There is an obſcurity and ſtiffneſs in part of theſe ſo- 
liloquies, which I wiſh could be . entirely to the 
confuſion of Macheth's mind from the horror he feels 
at the thought of the murder; but our author is too 
much addicted to the obſcure bombaſt, much affected 
by all ſorts of writers in that age. The abhorrence 
Macbeth feels at the ſuggeſtion of aſſaſſinating his king, 
brings him back to this determination, 


If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me, 
Without my ſtir. 


After a pauſe, .in which we may ſuppoſe the ambitious 
deſire of a crown to return, ſo far as to make him un- 
determined what he ſhall do, and leave the deciſion to 
future time and unborn events, he concludes, 
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| Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs thro' the rougheſt day. 


By which, I confeſs, I do not with his two laſt com- 
mentators imagine is meant either the tautology of time 
and the hour, or an alluſion to time painted with an 
hour-glaſs, or an exhortation to time to haſten forward, 
but I rather apprehend the meaning to be, rempus & 
hora, time and occaſion, will carry the thing through, 
and bring it to ſome determined point and end, let its 
nature be what it will. In the next ſoliloquy, he 
agitates this great queſtion concerning the propoſed 
murder. One argument againſt it, is, that ſuch deeds 
muſt be ſupported by others of like nature. 


But, in theſe caſes, | 
We till have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody inſtructions, Which, being taught, return 
To plague th inventor; this even-handed juſtice 
Commends th' ingredients of our poiſon'd chalice 
To our own lips. ; 


He proceeds next to conſider the peculiar relations, in 
which he ſtands to Duncan. 


He's here in double truſt : 
Firſt as I am his Kinſman and his ſubjeR, 
Strong both againſt the deed ; then, as his hoſt, 
Who ſhould againſt his murd'rer ſhut the door; 
Not bear the knife myſelf. | 


Then follow his arguments againſt the deed, from the 
admirable qualities of the king, 


Beſides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties ſo meekly, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead, like angels, trumpet-tongu'd againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 


So, ſays he, with many reaſons to diſſuade, J have 
none to urge me to this act, but a vaulting ambition; 
which, by ,a daring leap, often procures itſelf a fall. 
And thus having determined, he tells Lady 3/acbcrh ; 
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We will proceed no further in this buſineſs. 

He hath honour d me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all ſorts of people, 

Which would be worn, now. in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon. 


Macbeth, in debating with himſelf, chiefly dwells upon 
the guilt; yet touches ſomething on the danger of 
aſſaſſinating the king. When he argues with Lady 
Macbeth, knowing her too wicked to be affected by 
the one, and too daring to be deterred by the other, 
he urges with great propriety what he thinks may have 
more weight with one of her diſpoſition; the favour he 
is in with the king, and the eſteem he has lately ac- 
quired of the people. In anſwer to her charge of cow- 
ardice, he finely diſtinguiſhes between manly courage 
and brutal ferocity. | 37 


Mach. I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 


At length, overcome, rather than perſuaded, he deter · 
mines on the bloody deed. 


. 


I am ſettled, and bend up 
Each corp'ral agent to this terrible feat. 


How terrible to him, how repugnant to his nature, we 
plainly perceive, when, even in the moment that he 
ſummons up the reſolution needful to pertorm it, hor- 
rid rome preſent themſelves: murder alarmed by 
his ſentinel the wolf ſtealing towards his deſign; witch- 
cratt celebrating pale Hecate's offerings ; the midnight 
raviſher invading fleeping innocence, ſeem his aſſociates; 
and bloody daggers lead him to the very chamber of 
the king. At his return thence, the ſenſe of the crime 
be has committed appears ſuitable to his repugnance at 
undertaking it. He tells Lady Macbeth, that of the 
grooms who ſlept in Duncan's chamber, 


Alach. There's one did laugh in ſleep, and one cry'd, Murder! 


They wak'd each other; and I ſtood and heard them; 
K. 3 But 
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*. 


But they did ſay their prayers, and addreſs them 
Again to fleep. 

Lady. There are two lodg'd together. 

Mach. One cry'd, God bleſs us! and, Amen | the other z 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands. 
Liſtening their fear, I could not ſay, Amen, 

When chey did ſay, God bleſs us 

Lady. Conſider it not ſo deeply. 

Mach, But wherefore could not I pronounte, Amen? 
I had moſt need of bleſſing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat, 


Mach. Methought, I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
Macte«h doth murder fleep; the innocent ſleep. 


Then he replies, when his lady bids him carry back the 
daggers; 
| Mach. I'll go no more. 


Jam afraid to think what 1 have Gong ! 
Look on't again I dare not, 


How natural is the exclamation of a 8 who, 
from the fearleſs ſtate of unſuſpecting innocence, is 
fallen into the ſuſpicious condition of guilt, when voop 
hearing a knocking at the gate he cries out; 


Mach. How is it with me, when every noiſe appals me? 


The poet has contrived to throw a tincture of remorſe 
even into Macbeih's reſolution to murder Banquo.— He 
does not proceed in it like a man, who, impenitent in 
crimes, and wanton in ſucceſs, gaily goes forward in 
his violent career; but ſeems impelled onward, and 
ſtimulated to this additional villany, by an apprehen- 
ſion, that, if Bangquo's poſterity ſhould inherit the 
crown, he has ſacrificed 5 — and de filed his own 


ſoul in vain. 3.5 


Macb. If tis ſo, 

For Banquo's iſſue have I fill d my mind; 

For them, the gracious Duncan have I murder d; 

Put rancours in the veſſel of my peace 

Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 
© Giv'n to the common enemy of man, 

To make them — the ſeed of Ba- * kings. In 
: 18 
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His defire to keep Lady Macbeth innocent of this in- 
tended murder, and yet from the fulneſs of a throbbing 
heart, uttering what may render ſuſpected the very 
thing he wiſhes to conceal, ſhews how deeply the author 
enters into human nature in general, and in every cir- 
cumſtance preſerves the confiſtency of the character he 
exhibits. | 

How ſtrongly is expreſſed the great truth, that to a 
man of courage, the moſt terrible object is the perſon 
he _ injured, in the following addreſs to Banguo's 
ghoſt. 


Mich. What man dare, I dare. 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcan tyger, 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble ; or, be alive again, 

And dare me to the deiart with thy ſword ; 
If trembling I evade it, then proteit me F 
The baby of a girl. Hence, terrible ſhadow z 
Unreal mock'ry, hence 


Tt is impoſſible not to 2 with the terrors Mac- 
beth expreſſes in his diſordered ſpeech. 


Mach. It will have blood;—They ſay, blood will have blood. 
Stones have been Known to move, and trees to ſpeak ; 
Augurs, that underſtand relations, have, 

By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. 


The perturbation, with which Macbeth again reſorts 
to the Witches, and the tone of reſentment and abhor- 
rence with which he addreſſes them, rather expreſſes 
his ſenſe of the crimes, to which their promiſes excited 
him, than any ſatisfaction in the regal condition, thoſe 
crimes had procured. 


Mach. How now, you ſecret, black, and midnight hags ! 
What is't you do ? 


The unhappy and diſconſolate late of the moſt tri- 
umphant villany, from a conſciouſneſs of mens internal 
deteſtation of that —_— greatneſs, to which they 

4 * 
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are forced to pay external homage, is finely exprefled if 


the following words: 


Macs. I have liv'd long enough: my way of life 
- Is fall'n into the ſear, the yellow leaf: 
And that which ſhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I muſt not look to have; but in their ſtead, 
Curſes not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny; and dare not. 


Toward the concluſion of the piece, his mind ſeems to 
fink under its load of guilt ! Deſpair and melancholy 
hang on his words! By his addreſs to the phy ſician, we 
perceive he has griefs that preſs harder on him than his 


Enemies: 


Macb. Canſt thou not minifter to a mind diſeas'd ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow ; 
Raze ont the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 


The alacrity with which he attacks young $irard, and 


his reluctance to engage with Macduff, of whoſe blood 
ke ſays he has already had too much, compleat a cha- 
rater uniformly preſerved from the opening of the 
fable, to its conclufion.— We find him ever anſwering 
to the firſt idea, we were made to conceive of him. 
The man of honour pierces through the traitor and 
aſſiſhin. His mind loſes its tranquillity by guilt, but 
never its fortitude in danger. His crimes preſented to 
him, even in the unreal mockery of a viſion, or the 
harmleſs form of ſleeping innocence, terrify him more 
than all his foes in arms. It has been very juſtly ob- 
ſerved by a late commentator, that this piece does not 
abound with thoſe nice diſcriminations of character, 
uſual in the plays of our author, the events being too 
great to admit the influence of particular diſpoſitions, 
It appears to me, that the character of Macbeth is alſo 
repreſented leſs particular and ſpecial, that his example 
may be of more univerſal utility. He has therefore 
placed him on that line, on which the major part of 
man- 
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that it has not the air of poetical fiction ſo much as of a - 
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mankind may be ranked, juſt between the extremes of 

ood and bad; a ſtation aſſailable by various temptations, 
and ſtanding in need of the guard of cautionary admoni- 
tion. The ſupernatural agents, in ſome meature, take 
off our attention from the other characters, eſpecially 
as they are, throughout the piece, what they have a 
right to be, predominant in the events. They ſhould 


not interfere, but to weave the fatal web, or to unravel 


it ; they ought ever to be the regents of the fable and 
artificers of the cataſtrophe, as the Witehes are in this 
piece. To preſerve in Macbeth a juſt confiltency of 
character; to make that character naturally ſuſceptible 
of thoſe deſires, that were to be communicated to it; to 
render it intereſting to the ſpectator, by ſome amiable 
qualities; to make it exemplify the dangers of ambition, 
and the terrors of remorie; was all that could be re- 

uired of the tragedian and the moraliſt. With all the 
the powers of poetry he elevates a * tale, with- 
out carrying it beyond the limits of vulgar faith and 
tradition. The ſolemn character of the infernal rites 
would be very ſtriking, if the ſcene was not made ludi- 
creus by a mob of old women, which the players have 
added to the three weird fiſters. The incantation is 
ſo conſonant with the doctrine of inchantments, and re- 
ceives ſuch power by the help of thoſe potent miniſters 
of direful ſuperſtition, the terrible and the myſterious, 


diſcovery of magical ſecrets; and thus it ſeizes the 
heart of the ignorant, and communicates an irreſiſtible 
Horror to the imagination even of the more informed 
ſpectator, X | 

Shakeſpear was too well read in human nature, not to 
know, that, though reaſon may expel the ſuperſtitions, 
of the nurſery, the imagination does not ſo entirely free 
itſelf from their dominion, as not to re-admit them, if 
occaſion preſents them, in the very ſhape in which they 
were once revered. The firſt ſcene. in which the 


Witches appear, is not ſo happily executed as the 


others. He has too exactly followed the vulgar reports 
K 5 of 
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of the Lapland witches, of whom our ſailors uſed ts 
imagine they could purchaſe a fair wind. 

The choice of a ſtory that at once gave countenance 
to King James's doctrine of dæmonology, and ſhewed 
the ancient deſtination of his family to the throne of 
Great Britain, was no leſs flattering to that monarch 
than Virgil to Auguſius and the Roman people, in 
making Aachiſes ſhew to /Zneas the repreſentations of 


unborn heroes, that were to adorn his line, and aug- 


ment the glory of their commonwealth. It is re- 
ported, that a great French wit often laughs at the tra- 
gedy of Macheth, for having a legion of Ghofts in it: 
One would imagine he either had not learnt Zg1;/h, or 
had forgotten his Latin; for the ſpirits of Banguo's line 
are no more Ghoſts, thin the repreſentations of the Ju- 
lian race in the Ainvid; and there is no G, but Ban. 


 guo's in the whole play. 2 in the moſt philo- 


fophic and polite age of the Athenians, brings the ſhade 
of Polydorus, Priam's fon, upon the itage, to tell a ver 

long and lamentable tale. Here 1s therefore ane.” 
by each tragedian, the departed ſpirit walking this up- 


per world for cauſes admitted by popular faith. Among 


the ancients, the unburied, and with us the murdered, 
were ſuppoſed to do ſo. The apparitions are therctiore 


equally juſtifiable or blameable ; ſo the laure! muſt be 


adjudged to that poet who throws moſt of the ſublime 
and the marvellous into the ſupernatural ageat ; beſt 

reſerves the credibility of 1ts intervention, and renders 
it moſt uſeful in the drama. There ſurely can be no 
diſpute of the ſuperiority of our countryman in theſe 
articles. There are many bombaſt Faecches in the tra- 
gedy of Macbeth; and theſe are the lawful prize of the 
critic; but envy, not content to nibble at faults, ſtrikes 
at its true object, the prime excellencies and pertections 
of the thing it would depreciate. One ſhould not won- 
der if a ſchool-boy critic, who neither knows what were 
the ſuperſtitions of former times, or the poet's privi- 
leges in all times, ſhould flouryſh away, with all be ra/b 


dexterity of wit, upon the appearance of a ghoſt ; but 
| 1t 
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it is ſtrange a man of univerſal learning, a real and juſt 
connoiſſeur, and a true genius, ſhould cite, as unproper 
and abſurd, what has been practiſed by the moſt cele- 
brated artiſts in the dramatic way, when ſuch machinery 
: was authorized by the belief of the people. Is there 
not reaſon to ſuſpect from ſuch —— treatment of 

our poet by this critic, that he | 


Views him with jealous, yet with ſcornful eyes, 
And hates for arts that caus'd himſelf to riſe ? 


The difference between a mind naturally prone to 
evil, and a frail one warped by the violence * 
tions, is delicately diſtinguiſhed in Macbeth and his wife. 
There are alſo ſome touches of the pencil, that mark 
the male and female character. When they deliberate 
on the murder of the king, the duties of hoſt and ſub- 
ject ſtrongly plead with him againſt the deed. She paſſes 
over theſe confiderations; goes to Duncan's chamber 
reſolved to kill him, but could not do it, becauſe, ſhe 
fays, he-rreſembled her father while he ſlept. There is 
ſomething feminine in this, and perfectly agreeable to 
the nature of the ſex : who, even when void of prin- 
ciple,are ſeldom entirely diveſted of ſentiment; and thus 
the poet, who, to uſe his own phraſe, had overſtepped 
5 the modeſty of nature in the exaggerated fierceneſs of 
# her wes returns back to the line and limits of 
al humanity, and that very judiciouſly, by a ſudden im- 
>; prefſion, which has only an inſtantaneous effect. Thus 
4 ſhe may relapſe into her former wickedneſs, and, from 
the ſame ſuſceptibility, by che force of other impreſſions, | 
be afterwards driven to diſtraction. As her character 


was not compoſed of thoſe gentle elements out of which 
regular repentance could be formed, it was well judged 
to throw her mind into the chaos of madneſs; and, - as 
the had exhibited wickedneſs in its higheſt degree of fe- 
rocity and atrociouſneſs, ſhe ſhould be an example of 
the wildeſt agonies of remorſe. As ShaFeſpear could 
moſt exactly delineate the human mind, in its 1 * 
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ſtate of reaſon, ſo no one ever ſo happily caught its va - 
rying forms, in the wanderings of delirium. 

The ſcene in which Macdaff is informed of the mur- 
der of his wife and children, is ſo celebrated, that it is 
not neceſſary to enlarge upon its merit. We feel there, 
how much a juſt imitation of natural ſentiments, on 
ſuch a tender occaſion, is more pathetic, than choſen 
terms and ſtudied phraſes. As, in a former eſſay, 
I have made ſome obſervations on our author's 
management of the Preternatural Beings, I forbear to 
enlarge further on the ſubject of the Witches: that he 
has. kept cloſely to the traditions concerning them, is 
very fully ſet Ki in the notes of a learned commen- 
tator on his works. | 
This piece may certainly be deemed one of the beſt 
of Shakeſpear's compoſitions : and though it contains 
ſome faulty ſpeeches, and one whole ſcene entirely ab- 
ſurd and improper, which art might have corrected or 
lopped away; yet genius, powerful genius only, (wild 
nature's Pigour working at the root /) could have pro- 
duced ſuch ftrong = original beauties, and adapted 
both to the general temper and taſte of the age in which 
it appeared, 
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2 XVI. 
OTHELLO, 


ACT I SCENE I. 


Preferment. 


? Is the curſe of ſervice : | 

Preferment goes by letter, and affection 
And not (1) by old gradation, where each ſecond 
Stood heir to th' firſt, 


In diſpraiſe of Honeſty. 
We cannot all be maſters, nor all maſters 
Cannot be truly follow'd. © You ſhall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on. his own obſequious bondage, 
Wears. out his time much like his maſter's aſs, 
For nought but provender, and when he's old, caſhier'd; 
Whip me ſuch honeſt knaves. Others there are 
Who 


(1) By old, &c. ] i. e. by the old and former gradation, the 


old and uſual method formerly practis'd. It is a very common 


2 of expreſſion, when ſpeaking of any thing formerly in 
vu * * . 


Who trimm'd in forms and viſages of duty, 


ScEnNE VIII. Othello's Relation of his Courtſhip 
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Keep yet their hearts attending on themſelves ; 

And throwing but ſhows'of ſervice on their lords, 

Well thrive by them: and when. they have lin'd their 
coats, 

Do themſelves homage. Theſe folks have ſome ſoul, 

Ard ſuch a one do I profeſs myſelf, For, Sir, 

It is as ſure as you are Rod:rigo, = 

(2) Were I the Moor, I would not be Jago: 

In following him, I follow but myſelf. 

Heav'n is my judge, not I, for love and duty, 

But feeming fo, for my peculiar end: 

For when my outward action doth demonſtrate 

The native act and figure of my heart 

In compliment extern, *tis not long after 4 

But I will wear my heart upon my ſleeve, 9 

For daws to peck at; I am not what I ſeem. 


SCENE IV. Love the ſole Motive of Othcllo's 


marrying. 


For know Jago, 1 
But that I love the gentle D:/demona, 
I would not my unhouſed free condition 
Put into circumſcription and confine, 
For the ſea's worth. 


to the Senate. 


Moſt potent, grave, and reverend figniors, 
My very noble, and approv'd good maiters ; _ 
ar 


(2) Were I, &c.] This bears ſome reſemblance to that cele- 
brated anſwer of Alkxander which Long 115 fo greatly commends 
ee his Eſſay on the Sul lime, ſet. 9. When Parmaoic cried, 
« I would accept theſe propoſals, if I was Alexander ;** Alexander 
made this noble reply, And ſo would I, if I was Parmenio.” 
His anſwer ſhew'd the greatneſs of Lis mind.— See the learned 
Dr. Pearce's note on the paſſage. 
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That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is moſt true; true I have married her; 
The very head, and front of my offending, 
Hath this extent; no more, Rude am I in my ſpeech, 
And little bleſt with the (3) ſoft phraſe of peace; 
For ſince theſe arms of mine had ſeven years pith, 
*Till now, ſome nine moons waſted, they have us'd 
Their deareſt action, in the tented field; 
And little of this great world can 1 ſpeak, 
More than pertains to feats of broils and battle; 
And therefore little ſhall IJ grace my cauſe, 
In ſpeaking for myſelf. Yet by your gracious patience, 
1 will a round unvarniſb'd tale deliv er, 
Of my whole courſe of love. What drugs, what 
charms, 
What conjuration, and what 3 magic, 
(For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd with: 9. 
I won his daughter with, * »o# # 
Her father lov'd me, oft invited me 
Still queitioned me the ſtory of my lite, 
From year to year; the battles, fiepes, fortunes, 
That I have paſt. 
I ran it through, &en from my boyiſh days, 
To th' very moment that he bade me tell it: 
Wherein I ſpoke of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
Of hair-breadth ſcapes i' thi imminent deadly RIF 


Of being taken by the inſolent foe, 


And ſold to ſlavery ; of my redemption thenee, 


(4) And (5)-with it all my trave!s' Bans. a 


0) So] i. e. gentle, perſuaſive, fuch as is uſed by ſenators 
men of peace, 


(4) Ad, &c.] I have omitted here five or ſix lines, which. 
tho' indeed capable of defence, cannot well be produced as beau- 
ties. The fimpleſt expreflions, where nature and propriety 
—_— may be truly ſublime ; ſuch is all this fine ſpeechi of 

«lls 


(5), Portance in my——others read. 
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IZED All theſe to hear 

Would De/Jemona ſeriouſly incline ; 

But ſtill the houſe affairs would draw her thence 
Which ever as ſhe could with haſte diſpatch, 

| She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my diſcourſe : which I obſerving, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found means 

To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 

But not diſtinctively ; I did conſent, x 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsful ſtroke, 

That my youth ſuffer'd. My ſtory being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of fighs; 

She {wore in faith, *twas ſtrange, twas paſling ſtrange, 
*T'was pitiful, tas wondrous pitiful 
She with'd ſhe had not heard it, yet ſhe wiſh'd 
That heaven had made her ſuch a man; —ſhe thank'd 


me, 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
I ſhould but teach him how to'tell my ſtory ; 
And that would woo her. On this hint I ſpake; 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſt, 
And I lov'd her, that ſhe did pity them. 


ACT II. SCENE VI. 


Perfect Content. 


| O my ſoul's joy! 
If after every tempeſt comes ſuch calms, 
May the winds blow, till they have weaken'd death: 
(6) And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas 
__ Olympus 


(6) Ad, &c.] This is plainly taken from that Palm, which 


the Reader will find quoted in n. 15. p. 112, vol. a. the latter part wn 
this 
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Olympus bigh ; and duck a r as low 

AG hell's from heaven. I were now to die, 
*Twere now to be molt happy; for I fear 

My ſoul hath her content fo abſolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 
Sacceeds in unknown fate, 


ACT III. SCENE V. 


A Lover's Exclamation. 


(7) Excellent wretch ! perdition catch my foul, 
But I do love thee, and when I love thee not, 


Chaos 1 is come again, 
Othello's 


this paſſage is very like one in the Eunuch of Terence, where Cha 
rea in a tranſport of delight, breaks out into the following ex- 
clamation ; 


Prob Ju iter / 
Nunc tempt, pro eto Ot, cum perpeti me poſſe mm interficiy 
Ne vita al oc gaidiim cantaminet azritudine. 
A. 3- Sc. LO 


Oh Jupiter / 
No is the time that I could gladly yield to death; 
Leſt life with ſome affliction ſhould pollate 
My heart's content. G. E. 


(7) Mach] This word is found in all the copies; but ne- 
vert hneleſs Mr. Th:ot al, and the Oxfard editor read «ve nch, which 
tho' doubtleſs it was not formerly uſed in the low and vulgar 
acceptation, it is at preſent,” {yet I am perſuaded Stateſpæ- 
gave us wretch, and Mr. ifs. remark ſeems very juſt and 
beauti : ſpeaking of nns name, which is deriv'd from 
avez wy, +. e. the unfortimate; he ſays, “ and I make no 
queſtion; it 0helln, in his rapturous admiration, with ſome 
alluſion to her name exclaims, Excellent wretch,”” &c. 

Ihe ancient tragedians are full of theſe alluſions; ſome in- 
ſtances I have mention'd above; this rapturous exclamation and 
alluſion too has ſomething ominous in it; and inſtances of theſe 
preſaging and ominons expreſſions our poet is full of.” See 
Critical Obſervations, p. 303. 
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Othello's fir Suſpicion. 


Think, my lord! why, by heaven thou echo'ſt me 
As if there were ſome monſter in thy thought 
Too hideous to be ſhewn. Thou doſt mean ſomething ; 
I heard thee ſay but now, thou lik'ſt not that. 
When Caſio left my wife. What didſt not like ? 
And when I told thee, he was of my counſel, 
Of my whole courſe of wooing ; thou criedſt, indeed? 
And didit contract and purſe thy brow together ; 
As if thou then hadſt ſhut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit ; if thou doſt love me 
Shew me thy thought, 

Tago. My lord, you know I love you. 

Oh. I think thou doſt: 
And for I know thou'rt full of love and honeſty, 
And weigh'ſt thy words before thou giv'ſt them breath, 
Therefore, theſe ſtops of thine fright me the more: 
For ſuch things in a falſe, diſloyal knave, 
Are tricks of cuſtom ; but in a man that's juſt, . 
They're cold dilations working from the heart, 
That paſſion cannot rule. a 


Reputation. 


Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Ts the immediate jewel of their ſouls ; : 
(8) Who ſteals my purſe ſteals traſh, tis ſomething, no- 
thing ; $956 4 n 
a "Twas 


(8) Mo, &c.] Mr. Theobald obſerves, © Of riches, and other 
temporal poſſeſſions being uncertain, and often changing their 
maſters, we meet with ſeveral paſſages in the claſſics, which 


might have given our author a hint ſor this ſentiment. 


Nunc ager, &c. | Hor. Sat. 2. L 2. 


That which was once Ofcils farm is gone, 
Now call'd Unibrina's, but tis no man's own; 8 
on 
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"Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been flave to thouſands z | 
But he that filches from me my good name, | 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, . 


| | 
And makes me poor indeed, 


Scuxe VI. Othello's Soliloguy after having been | 
word up to Fealouſy by Iago. — | 


This fellow's of exceeding honeſty, 
And knows all qualities with a learned ſpirit, [1 
Of human dealings. (9) If I prove her haggard, | : 
Though that her jeſſes were my dear heart ſtrings, | 
I'd whiſtle her off, and let her down the wind 3 
To prey at fortune. Haply, for Fm black, | 

And have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation, 
That chamberers have; or for I am declin'd 
Into the vale of years, yet that's not much 
She's gone, I am abus'd, and my relief 

Muſt be to loath her. Oh, the curſe of marria 
That we can call theſe delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites ! I had rather be a t 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 
For others uſes, 


SCENE 


None hath the property : it comes and goes, 
As merry chance or ſtubborn fates diſpoſe : 
As gods think fit, and their firm nods decrees 
Now to be us'd by others, then by me. 


This Lucian ſeems to have imitated in an epigram: 


Ayr A xn, &c. 


I once was Acheemenides his land, 
| And now Meni claims me for his own, 
Thus paſs I ſtill from one to t'others han; 
Nor this nor that man's; I belong t none, 
But change as fortune pleaſes to command. * 


' 
(9) J &c.] All the metaphor here is jaken from falconry, NH 
and moſt beautiſully kept up. | 
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SCENE VII. Jealouſy. 


Trifles hght as air, 
Are to the jealous, confirmations ſtrong, 
As proots of holy writ, 


SCENE VIII. The Tortures of Fealouſy, 
Enter Othello. 


Jago. Look, where he comes! not poppy, nor man- 
dragora, | . | 
Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that ſweet fleep, 
Which thou ow'dſt yeſterday. 
Oth, Ha! falſe to me! | 
Jago. Why, how now, general, no more of that. 
Oth, Avant, be gone, thou haſt ſet me on the wreck ; 
I ſwear *tis better to be much abuſed, 
Than but to know a little. 
Jago. How, my lord? Th 
Oth. What ſenſe had T of her ſtol'n hours of luſt? 
I ſaw't not, thought it not, it harm'd not me: 
I ſlept the next night well, fed well, was free and 
merry, 
I found not Caſſio's kiſſes on her lips; 
He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ſton, 
Let him nat know't, and he's not robb'd at all, 
Jago. I am ſorry to hear this. £23, 
Oh. I had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers and all, had taſted her ſweet body, 
So I had nothing known. Oh now, for ever 
Farewel the tranquil mind. Farewel content ; 
Farewel the plumed troops, and the big war, 
'That make ambition virtue ! Oh farewel, 
Farewel the neighing ſteed, and the ſhrill trump, 
The ſpirit- ſtirring drum, th' ear piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, , 


Pride, 
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Pride, pomp and circumſtance of glorious war: 
And O you mortal engines, whoſe rude throats 
Th' immortal Joe's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewel ! Ohello's occupation's gone. 
Jago. Is't poſſible, my lord? 
Oh. Villain, be ſure thou prove my love a whore ; 
Be ſure of it: give me the ocular proof, 
[Catching hold on bim. 
Or by the worth of mine eternal ſoul, 
Thou hadſt better have been born a dog, 
Than anſwer my wak'd wrath. 
Jago. Is't come to this? 
Oth. Make me to ſee't, or, at the leaſt, ſo prove ity 
That the probation bear no hinge nor loop 
To hang a doubt on: or woe upon thy life. 
lago. My noble lord. 
Oth, If thou doſt ilpnder her, and torture me, 
Never pray more; abandon all remorſe; | 
On horrors head, horrors accumulate, 
Do deeds to make heav'n weep, all earth amaz'd; 
For nothing canſt thou to damnation add, 
Greater than that. ; 
Jago. O grace! O heav'n forgive me! 
Are you a man? have you a ſoul? or ſenſe ? 
God be wr you: take mine office. O wretched fool, 
That liv'ſt to make thine honeſty a vice! 
O monſtrous world! take note, take note, O world, 
To be direct and honeſt is not ſafe ! 
I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
I'll love no friend, fith love breeds ſuch offence, 
Oth. Nay, ftay—thou ſhouldit be honeſt, — 
Jago. I ſhould be wiſe, for honeſty's a fool, 
And loſes that it works tor. 
Oth, By the world, 
I think my wife is honeſt, and think ſhe is not; 
I think that thou art juſt, and think thou art not; 
I' have ſome proof. Her ume that was as freſh 
As Diau's viſage, is now begrim'd and black 
As mine own face. Ii there be cords or knives, 
| Poiſon 
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Poiſon or fire, or ſuffocating ſtreams, 


<4 not cadre it. Would I were fatisficd ! 


SCENE X. Othello's Story of the Handterchicf, 


That handkerchief 
Did an Feyptian to my mother give; 


She was a charmer, and cou'd almoſt read 


The thoughts of people. She told her while ſhe kept it, 
*Twou'd make her amiable, ſubdue my father 
Entirely to her love : but if ſhe loſt it, 

Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 

Should hold her loathed, and his ſpirits hunt 
After new fancies. She dying, gave it me, 

And bid me, when my ſtate wou'd have me wiv d, 
To give it her. I did ſo; and take heed on't: 
Make it a darling, like your precious eye; 

To loſe't or giv't away, were ſuch perdition 

As nothing elſe could match. 
There's magic in the web of it, 

A Sibyl, that had number d in the world 

The ſun to courſe two hundred com paſſes, 

In her propbetic fury ſew'd the work: 

The worms were hallow'd that did breed the ſilk, 
And it was dy'd in mummey which the * | 
Conſerv'd of maidens' hearts. 


— — — 


Scexe XIII. A Lover's Computation of Time, 


What, keep a week away? ſeven days and nights? 
Eight ſcore eight hours? and love's abſent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eight · ſcore times? 

Oh weary reckoning! 


f ACT IV. scENE I. 
Othello, before he falls into a Trance. 


Lie with her! lie on her! lie with her! that's ful- 


ſome ; handkerchicf—-confeſhons—conftefions—hand- 
kerchict 
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kerchief I tremble at it——Nature would not in- 
veſt herſelf in ſuch ſhadowiny without ſome induction 
IIt is not words that ſhake me thus—-piſh—noſes 


ears and lips——1s't potſible——confeſs——handker- 
chiet—Oh devil ; 
Scene V. Othello's exceſſive Fondneſs of his 


Wife. 


A fine woman ! a fair woman! a ſweet woman! 

Iago. Nay, you mult forget that. 

Oth. Ay, let her rot and periſh and be damn'd to- 
night, for ſhe ſhall not live. No, my heart is turn'd to 
ſtone: I ſtrike it, and it hurts my hand Oh, the 
world hath not a ſweeter creature She might lie by 
an emperor's fide and command him taſks, | 

Jago. Nay, that's not your way. 

Oth. Hang her, I do but ſay what ſhe is —ſo deli- 
eate with her needle—an admirable muſician Oh, 
ſhe will ſing the ſavageneſs out of a bear: of ſo high 
and plenteous wit and invention! 

{ago. She's the worſe for all this. 

Oth. Oh, a thouſand, a thouſand times : and then of 
fo gentle condition! 
Jago. Ay, too gentle. 

Oth. Nay, that's certain 
Tago——Oh, ago, the pity of it. 


ScENE VI. Othello's Speech, after having received 
the Mandate when confirm'd in his Suſpicions. 


Ay! you did wiſh that I would make her turn; 


Sir, ſhe can turn and turn, and yet go on, * 


And turn again. And ſhe can weep, Sir, weep; 
And ſhe's obedient : as you ſay obedient; 

Very obedient—proceed you in your tears 
Concerning this, Sir—oh well painted paſſion !—- 
I am commanded home —get you away, 

Fl ſend for you anon—Sir, I obey the mandate, 


but yet the pity of it, 


cs 4 - — 


— — Ky 
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And will return to Venice Hence, avant! [ Ex, Def 
Caſſio ſhall have my place. And, Sir, to-night 

TI do entreat, that we may ſup together. 

Lou are welcome, Sir, to .. 

Goats and monkies! [ Exit Othello, 


Scene IX. His pathetic Upbraiding of his Wife. 


De/. Upon my knee, what doth your ſpeech import? 
I underſtand a fury in your words, 
But not your rac 
Oth. Why what art thou ? 
Def. Your wite, my lord ; your true and loyal wife, 
Oi. Come ſwear it; damn thyſelf, leſt being like one 
Of heav'n, the devils themſelv es ſhould fear to Cire thee, 
Therefore be double-damn'd ; ſwear thou art honeſt. 
D/. Heaven doth truly know it, 
Oh. Heaven truly knows, 
That thou art falſe as hell, 
De/. To whom, my lord? 
With whom? How am TI falſe? 
Oth. Ah, Deidemona, away, away, away 
De/. Alas the he avy day! why do you weep ? 
Am I the motixe of theſe tears, my lord? 
If haply you my father do ſuſpect, 
An inſtrument of this your calling back, 
Lay not your blame on nie; if you hare loſt 225 | 
Why I have loſt him too. 
Oth, Had it pleas'd heaven, 
T o try me wich affliction, had he rain'd 
All kind of ſores and ſhames on my bare head, 
Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips ; 73S. 
78 n to captivity me and my hopes; 
ſhould have found in ſome place of my foul 
A drop of patience. But alas, to make me 
A fixed figure for the hand of ſcorn | 
To point his flow, unmoving finger at—— 
Yet could I bear that too, well, very well: 


But there, where I have garner'd up my heart, | 
Where 
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Where either I muſt live, or bear no life, 

The fountain from the which my current runs, 

Or elſe dries up, to be diſcarded thence ; 

Or keep it as a ciſtern, for foul toads 

To knot and gender in; (10) Turn thy complexion 
there, 

Patience, thou young and roſe-lipp'd cherubin, 

Ay, there look grim as hell. 

Deſ. I hope my noble lord eſteems me honeſt. 

Oth. Oh, ay, as ſummer-flies are in the ſhambles, 
That quicken even with blowing. (11) O thou weed! 
Who art ſo lovely fair, and ſmell'ſt fo ſweet, 

That the ſenſe akes at thee; 
Would thou hadſt ne'er been born! 

Def. Alas! what ignorant fin have I committed? 

Oth., Was this fair paper, this moſt goodly book, 
Made to write whore upon ? what, what committed ? 
Committed ? Oh, thou public commoner, 

I ſhould make very forges of my cheeks 

That would to cinders burn N- 

Did I but ſpeak thy deeds. hat, what committed ? 
Heav'n ſtops the noſe at it, and the moon winks ; 
The bawdy wind that kiſſes all it meets, 

Is huſh'd within the hollow mine of earth, | 
| And 

(10) Turn, a i. e. Patience, thou young, &c. there, upon the 
ſight of that, a fight ſo ſhocking and intolerable | nwn ty come 
plexion—Ay, do more than that, not only aun ty complexion but 
leok grim as hell, horrible as a fiend, and unlike thyſelf, a your 
and yoſe-kpp*d cherubin.”” This is a natural and fine ſenſe, an 


thus the words come neareſt thoſe found in the old_editions ; 
the Oxfard editor reads, 


There, there look grim as hell. 


Turn thy complexion thence, 
I here look grim as hell. 


- (11) O thou, Kc. ] This paſſage ſeems to need no alteration : 
Oh thou weed -u art not only 2 lovely fair, inviting us to ſmell, 
3 


Cs 


but allo dofl real [mel ſo went that 
Yor II , "I : 
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And will not hear't. What committed? impudent 
{trumpet ! 
Def. By heaven you do me wrong. 
Oth. Are not you a ſtrumpet ? 
Def. No, as I am a chrifan, 
If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord 
From any other foul, unlawful touch, 
Be not to be a ſtrumpet, I am none. 
Oth. What, not a whore? 
Def. No, as I ſhall be ſaved. 
Oth. Is't poſſible ? 
Def. Oh, heav'n forgive us. 
Oth. I cry your mercy, then. 
T took you for that cunning whore of Yenice, 
That married with Othello. 


Scknx XI. Deſdemona's Faithfulneſs. 


Alas, Jago“ 
What ſhall I do to win my lord again ? 
Good friend go to him; for by this light of heav'n, 
I know not how I loſt him. (12) Here I kneel; 


| [ Kneeling, 
If &er my will did treſpaſs *gainſt his love, 
Or in diſcourſe or thought, or actual deed ; 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any ſenſe 
Delighted them on any other form ; 
Or that I do not yet and ever did, WY 
n 


(12) See p. 76, preceding. 
m—Y utc tentamina nofira pudici 


Reppulerint mores : quoties ego, dixerit, uni | 
Servor, ubicunque eſt 3 uni mea gaudia ſervo. 
Ovid, Met. L. 7. 


Her anſwer was, oft as my ſuit I preſs'd, 
For one alone I guard this ſpotleſs breaſt, 
To one, where'er he is, from me disjoin'd, 
The wiſhes of my ſoul are all confin'd. A 
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And ever will, though he do ſhake me off 

To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly, 
Comfort forſwear me. Unkindneſs may do much, 
And his unkindneſs may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love. | 


ACT V. SCENE VL 


4 Bed. chamber : Deſdemona ts diſcovered aflees 
| in her Bed. 


Enter Othello, with a light and a ſword. 


Oth. It is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my foul : 
Let me not name it to you, ye chaſte ſtars, 
It is the cauſe, Vet I'll not ſhed her blood, 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter : 

aT [ Lays docun the freerd. 

Yet ſhe muſt die, elſe ſhe'll betray more men: 
(13) Put out the light, and then put out the light. 
If I quench thee, thou flaming miniſter, | 
I can again thy former light reſtore, | 
Should I repent ; but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning'ſt pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethcan heat, 
"That can thy light re-lumine. [ Sets dowwn the taper. 
When I have pluck'd thy roſe, 
I cannot give it vital growth again; 


It needs muſt wither. Vi ſmell thee on the tree. 


[Kiffing her, 
O balmy breath, that doſt almoſt perſuade 
Juſtice 


(Iz) Pu cn, xc. ] The preſent paſſage hath been much cri- 
ticiſed upon, and is ſo generally known and talk'd of, there re- 
mains little to be ſaid concerning it : I ſhall therefpre only add 
the manner of reading it, which I have adopted, not only as 


molt univerſally received, but it alſo ſeems to be moſt worthy 
of HH aper. L 2 | 
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to break her ſword. One more, one more; 
e thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after. One more, and that's the laſt ; 
So ſweet, was ne'er ſo fatal. I muſt weep, 

But they are cruel tears: this ſorrows heavenly ; 

It ſtrikes, where it doth love. 


ScEneE VII. Othello's Confuſion, after having 
murder d his Wife, 


Yes, *tis Emilia by and by—ſhe's dead. 
*Tis like the comes to ſpeak of Caſſio's death; 
| The noiſe'was high. Ha, no more moving ? 
| Still as the grave. Shall ſhe come in? wer't good? 
| s J think ſhe ſtirs again No—what's the bet ? 
Tf ſhe come in, ſhe'll ſure ſpeak to my wife; 
| My wife! my wife! what wife? I have no wife. 
| Oh inſupportable ! oh heavy hour! 
| Methinks it ſhould be now a huge eclipſe 
Of ſun and moon, and that th' affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration, | 


His Love for. her. 


Had ſhe been true, 

| If heaven would make me ſuch another world, 
| Of one entire and perfect chryſolite, 

! I'd not have fold her for it. 


2 
1 
[| 
[| 
(| 
4 
. 


| 
| © Scent IX. His bitter Remorſe. 


Lo! I have a weapon: | 
(14) A better never did itſelf ſuſtain 
2 Upon 


| Tame expreſſion, whether Shakeſpcar's, or introduced by TH, 
I cannot pronounce ; | 


| 

| 

| - (14) A better, &c.] In the Doubk Falood there is exactly the 
| 

| 


»- L 
* * = 
4 
Wear 3 
, 
k 0 
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Upon a ſoldier's thigh. I've ſeen the day, 
That with this little arm, and this good ſword, 
T've made my way through more impediments, 
Than twenty times your ſtop. But, oh vain boaſt : 


Who can controul his fate ? *tis not ſo now. 

Be not afraid, though you do ſee me weapon'd ; 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
And very ſea-mark of my utmolt fail. 

Do you go back diſmay'd? *tis a loſt fear: 
Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, 
And he retires : Where ſhould O:hello go? 
Now, —how doſt thou look now? Oh 1ll-ſtarr'd wench! 
Pale as thy ſmock! when we ſhall meet at compt, 
This lock of thine will hurl my foul from heav'n, 
And fiends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl? 
Fen like thy chaſtity. O curſed ſlave! - 

Whip me, ye devils, | | 


| 


From the poſſeſſion of this . ſight; 


(15) Blow me about in winds, 


me in ſulphur, 
Waſh me in ſteep- down gulfs of liquid fire 


Oh e, Blass, dead derdf oh, oh! 


Sexxe X. His laſt Speech. 
Soft'you 3 a word or two before you go, 


J have done the ſtate ſome ſervice, and they know it; 


No more of that, I pray you in your letters, 
When you ſball theſe, unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me, as I am : nothing extenuate, 

or ſet down ought in malice, Then muſt you ſpeak 
Of one that lov'd not wiſely, but too well : 
Of one, not eafily jealous, but being wrought, 
Perplex'd in the extreme; of one, whoſe hand, 

Like 


Wear I not a ſword ? | 
Ne'er on man's thigh rode better. ; 

A. 3. 8. 3. 
(15) See Meaſure for * p. 238, 139, 140, 141. 

Fg 3 
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Like the baſe (16) Judean, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe : of one, whole cyes, 
Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 

Prop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Set you down this, 


And fay beſides, that in Aleppo once, 


Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk 

Beat a Yenetian, and traduc'd the ſtate, 

I took by the throat the circumciſed dog, 

And ſmote him, thus, [Stats himſelf. 


(16) Judtan.] The elder quarto gives us Indian, it was eaſy 
for the e to have been chang'd into an /; and 1 ſuppoſe, he 
alludes to the well-known {tory of Herod and Mariamne his wife; 
in ſome circumſtances not unlike this of 0thellbo and Deſdemona, 
fer both huſbands lov'd violently, both were jealous, both were 
the occaſion of their wives deaths; beſides, the word tribe, 


ſeems wholly to confirm this reading, and in ſupport of it we 


may add, “that in the year 1613, the lady Elzahth Caras, 
—— a tragedy called Mariam, the fair Queen of Fewry.”” Mr. 

[pron prefers lie the baje Ap yptian ; which 2 — he tells us, 
was Tami, mentioned in the romance of Theagenes and Cha- 
rica, written by Helladorun. The Reader, if he thinks proper, 
may ſee his arguments in ſupport of this emendation in bis CE- 
ſervatiens, P- 268. . ; 

The beauties of this play are ſq peculiarly Shateſpcar”s own, 
little can be produced from other writers to compare with them; 
there are many excellencies, which could not be introduced in 
this work, depending on circumſtances, ſo nicely adapted, no 
Reader can reliſh them extracted from the tragedy, which is it- 
ſelf one compleat beauty, | 
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General Obſervation. 


THE beanties of this play (ſays Jab, ſon) impreſs themſelves 
ſo ſtrongly upon the attention of the Reader, that they can 
draw no aid from critical illuſtration. The fiery openneſs” of 
Othello, magnanimous, artleſs, and credulous, boundleſs in his 
confidence, ardent in his affection, inflexible in his reſolution, 
and obdurate in his revenge; the cool malignity of lago, ſilent 
in his reſentment, ſubtle in his defigns, and ſtudious at once 
of his intereſt and his vengeance; the ſoft fimplicity of Deſde- 
mona, confident of merit, and conſcious of innocence, her artlefs 
perſeverance in her ſuit, and her ſlowneſs to ſuſpect that fhe 
can be ſuſpected are ſuch proofs of Shakeſpear's kill in human 
nature, as, I ſuppoſe, it is vain to ſeek in any modern writer, 
The gradual progreſs which Jaga makes in the Mor's conviction, 

Je employs to inflame lim, are 
ſo artfuily natural, that, though it will perhaps not be ſaid of 
him as he ſays of himſeli, that he is a man 14 (a/ily jealous, yet 
we cannot but pity him, when at laſt we find him perplexed in 
the cx eme. : - 


XVII. 


The Life and Death of King 
RICHARD II. 


ACT I SCENE l. 


Reputation, 


(1) HE 2 treaſure mortal times afford, 
Is ſpotleſs reputation: that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 


SCENE III. Cowardice. 
That which in mean men we entitle patience, 
Is pale cold cowardice in noble breaſts, - | 


Sctxe VI. Baniſhment, Conſolation under it. 


(2) All places that the eye of heaven viſits, 
Are to a wiſe man ports and happy havens. 


Teack * 
(1) See Othelb, p. 210. ; 


(2) All, &c.] Similar to this is the beginning of the 5th a* 
of Paſtor Fido. J | OE A 
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Teach thy neceſſity to reaſon thus: 
| There is no virtue like neceſſity, | 
| And think not, that the kin Jia baniſh thee ; 
But thou the king. Woe doth the heavier fit 
| Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go ſay, I ſent thee forth to purchaſe honour, 
And not the king exi!'d thee. Or ſuppoſe, 
Devouring peſtilence. hangs in our air, 
And thou art flying to a Feſher clime. 
Look, what thy ſoul holds dear, imagine it | 
To lye that way thou go'ſt, not whence thou com'ſt: 
Suppoſe the ſinging- birds, muſicians ; 
The graſs, whereon thou tread'ſt, the preſence-floor ; 
The flow'rs, fair ladies ; and thy ſteps, no more 
Than a delightful meaſure or a dance. 
For gnarling ſorrow hath leſs pow'r to bite 
The man, that mocks at it, and ſets it light. 


[Thoughts, ineſfectual to moderate Afflidtion. 


Oh, who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the froſty Caucaſus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feaſt ? 
Or wallow naked in December ſnow, 
By thinking on fantaſtic ſummer's heat? 
Oh, no, the apprehenſion of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worſe ; 
Pell forrow's tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the ſore. 


\ 
* 
9 . 


Scexe VII. Popularity. 
Ourſelf, and Bu/by Bagot here, and Green, 
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ack 1 Obſerv'd his courtſhip to the common people; 
7 How 
All places are our country, where we're well ; 
Wnich to the wiſe, is whereſoe'er they dwell. | 
L 5 S. R. Fanſbawts 
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How he did ſeem to dive into their hearts, 
With humble and familiar courteſy, 

What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves; 
Wooing poor craftſmen with the craft of ſmiles, 
And patient under-bearing of his fortune : 
As *twere to baniſh their affects with him. 
Off goes his bonnet to an oyſter-wench : 
A brace of dray-men bid, God ſpeed him well ! 
And had the tribute of his ſupple knee: | 
With, — Thanks my countrymen, my loving friends. 
As were our England in reverſion his, 

And he our ſubjecta next degree in hope. 


England. 


This royal throne of kings, this ſcepter'd iſle, 
This earth of majeſty, this ſeat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi Paradiſe, 
This fortreſs built by nature for herſelf, 
Againſt infection, and the hand of war; 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious ſtone ſet in the ſilver ſea, 
Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, 
Or of a moat defenſive to a houſe, 
Againſt the envy of leſs happier lands; 
»„ „ * » „ % „ „ „ * ** 
England, bound in with the triumphant ſea, 
Whoſe rocky ſhores beats back the envious ſiege 
Of watry Neptune, is bound in with ſhame, 
With inky blots, and rotten parchment- bonds. 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a ſhameful conqueſt of itſelf. 
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SCENE V. Grit. 


Each ſubſtince of a grief hath twenty ſhadows, 
Which ſhew like grief itſelf, but are not fo: 
For ſorrow's eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects ; 
Like perſpectives, which, rightly gaz d upon, 
Shew nothing but confuſion ; ey'd awry, 
Diſtinguiſh form. 


Scene VI. Hope, deceitful. 


I will deſpair, and be at enmity 
With cozeming hope; he is a flatterer, 
A paraſite, a keeper-back of death ; 
Who gently would diſſolve the bands of life, 
Which falſe hopes linger in extremity. 


SCENE XI. The Prognaſtics of War. 


The bay-trees in our country all are wither'd, 
And meteors fright the fixed ſtars of heaven ; 
The pale-fac'd moon looks bloody on the earth; 
And lean-look'd prophets whiſper fearful change: 
Rich men look ſad, and ruffians dance and leap. 


ACT m. SCENE Il. 
Richard 4 England, on his Arrival. 


As a long-parted mother (3) with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears, and ſmiles in meeting; 
So weeping, ſmiling, greet I thee, my earth, 

And do thee favour with my royal hands. 


Feed not thy ſovereign's foe, my entle earth, 
Nor 


(3) With, &c.] The ſenſe ſeems evidently to require from. 
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Nor with thy ſweets comfort his rav'nous ſenſe; 
But let thy ſider which ſack up thy venom, 
And heavy-gaited toads lie in their way; 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet, 

Which with uſurping ſteps do trample thee. 
Yield ſtinking nettles to mine enemies ; 

And when they from thy boſom pluck a flow'r, 
Guard it, I pr'ythee, with a lurking adder ; 
Whoſe double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy ſovereign's enemies. 
Mock not my —— conjuration, lords; 

This earth ſhall have a feeling; and theſe ſtones 
Prove armed ſoldiers, ere her native ki 

Shall taulter under foul rebellious arms. 


The Sun riſing after a dark Night. 


Know'ſt thou not, 

That when the ſearching eye of heav'n is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world ; 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unſeen, 
In murders, and in outrage bloody here : 
But when from under this terreſtrial ball 

He fires the proud tops of the eaſtern pines, 
And darts his light through every guilty hole; 
Then murders, treaſons, and deteſted fins, 
The cloak of night being pluck'd from off their backs, 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themſelves. 


Scene IV. On the Vanity of Power, and Miſery, 


of Kings. 
No matter where; of comfort no man ſpeak: 
Let's talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs, 4 
Make duſt our paper, and with rainy eyes 7 
Write ſorrew on the boſom of the earth ! | .n 
Let's chuſe executors, and talk of wills ;- A 
And yet not ſo— for what can we bequeath, H 


Save 
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Save our depoſed bodies to the ground ? 

Our lands, our lives, and all are Bo/ingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own, but death; 
- And that ſmall model of the barren earth, 
Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our bones. 
For heav'n's fake, let us fit upon the ground, 
And tell ſad ſtories of the death of kings. 

How ſome have been depos'd, fome ſlain in war; 
Some haunted by the ghoſts they diſpoſſeſsd; 

Some poiſon'd by their wives; ſome fleeping kill'd: 
All murther'd.—For within the hollow crown (4), 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 

Keeps death his court : and there the antic fits, 
Scofting his ſtate, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little ſcene 

To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks: 
Infuſing him with ſelf and vain conceit, 

As if this fleſh which walls about our life, 

Were braſs impregnable: and humour'd thus, 
Comes at the laſt, and with a little pin, 

Bores through his caſtle walls, and farewel king! 
Cover your heads, and mock not fleſh and blood 
With ſolemn rev'rence : throw away reſpect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 

For you have but miſtook me all this while: 

I live on bread like you; feel want like you; 

Taſte grief, want friends like you: ſub ected thus, 
How can you ſay to-me, Lam a king ? 


ACP 


(4) For, &c.] Soin Philafter, the king ſays, 


Alas, what are we kings ? 
Why do you, gods, place us above the reſt, 
To be ſerv'd, flatter d, and ador'd, till we 
Believe we hold within our hands your thunder: 
And when we come to try the pow'r we have, 
There's not a leaf ſhakes at our threatnings ! * 
4. 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 


Melancholy Stories, 


In winter's tedious nights fit by the fire, 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages long ago betid : 
And ere thou bid good-night, to quit their grief, 
Tell them the lamentable tall of me, | 
And ſend the hearers weeping to their beds. 


SCENE III. A. Deſcription of Bolingbroke's and 
. Richard's Entry inte London. 


Them, as I ſaid, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
(5) Mounted upon a hot and fiery ſteed, | 
Which his aſpiring rider ſeem'd to know, 
With flow, but ſtately pace, kept on his courſe : 
While all tongues cry'd, God fave thee, Bolingbroke 7 
You wou'd have thought the very windows ſpoke, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through caſements darted their deſiring eyes 
Upon his viſage ; and that all the walls, 
ith painted imag ry, had ſaid at once, 
ſu, preferve thee : welcome Bolingbroke / 
Whilſt he, from one fide to the other turning, 
Bare-headed, lower than his praud fleed's neck, 
Beſpoke them thus; I thank you, country men; 
And this ſtill doing, thus he paſs'd along. 
Duch. Alas! poor Richard, where rides he the 
while? 


Dort. As in a theatre the eyes of men, 
| After 


( 5) The king afterwards hearing of this horſe from his groom 
obſerves, . 


So. proud, that Bolingbroke was on his back ! 

The jade hath eat bread from my royal hand. 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Wou'd, he not ftumble ? &c. 


- 
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After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious : . 

Ev'n fo, or with much more contempt, mens eyes 
Did ſcowl on Richard: no man cry'd, God ſave him! 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home; 

But duſt-was thrown upon his ſacred head ; 

Which with ſuch gentle ſorrow he ſhook off, 

His face ſtill combating with tears and ſmiles, 

The badges of his grief and patience 

That had not God, for ſome ſtrong purpoſe, ſteel'd 
The hearts of men, they muſt perforce have melted ; 
And barbariſm itſelf have pitied him. 0 


Senn IV. Fiehte. 


(6) Whoare the violets now, 
That ſtre the green lap of the new-come ſpring ? 


SCENE X. Xing Richard's Solilꝛgiy in Priſon. 81 


I have been ſtudying how to compare 
This priſon where I live, unto the world; 
And, for becauſe the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myſelf, 
I cannot do it; yet ll hammer on't. 
My brain I'll prove the female to my foul, 
My foul, the father: and theſe two beget 
A generation of ſtill- breeding thoughts. 
And theſe ſame thoughts people this little world, 
In humour, like the people ot this world, 


For no thought is contanted—— 
J 4% AE MS AAS. SIR BS. 


Thoughts 


(6) No, æc.] Milion doubtleſs had this paſſage in his eye, 
When in his pretty ſong, On May-meorning, be wrote, : 


No the bright morning-flar, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the eaſt, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws, 
The yellow cowſlip, and the pale primroſe. 
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Thoughts tending to content, flatter themſelves 
That they are not the firſt of fortune's ſlaves, 
And ſhall not be the laſt: (like filly beggars, 
Who, fitting in the ſtocks, refuge their ſhame, 
That many have, and others muſt fit there) 
And in this thought they find a kind of eaſe, 
Bearing their own misfortune on the back 

Of ſuch as have before endur'd the like. 
Thus play I, in one priſon, many people, 
And none contented. Sometimes am I king, 
Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a beggar ; 
And ſoT am. Then cruſhing penury 
Perſuades me, I was better when a king ; 
Then am I king'd again; and by and by, 
Think, that I am unking'd by Bolingbroke, 
And ſtrait am nothing—But whatc'erI am, 
Nor I, nor any man, that but man 1s, | 
With nothing ſhall be pleas'd, till he be eas'd 
With being nothing. 08 


General Obſervation. 


THIS play (ſays Jobnſan) is extracted from the Chronicle of He- 
Engſped, in which many paſſages may be found which Shakeſpeer 
has, with very little alteration, tranſplanted into his ſcenes ; 
particularly a ſpeech of the biſhop of Cari in defence of king 
Richard'sunalienable right, and immunity from human juriſdiction. 

Jonſan who, in his Catiline and Stjanus, has inſerted many 
fpeeches from the Roman hiſtorians, was perhaps induced to 
that practice by the example of Shakeſpear, who had condeſcended 
ſometimes to copy more ignoble writers. But Shat:ſpcar had 
more of his own than Jonſn, and, if he ſometimes was willing 
to ſpare his labour, ſhewed by what he performed at other 
times, that his extracts were made by choice or idleneſs rather 
than neceſſity. 

This play is one of thoſe which Shakeſpear has apparently re- 
viſed ; but as ſucceſs in works of invention is not always propor- 
tionate to labour, it is not finiſhed at-laſt with the happy force 
of ſome other of his tragedies, nor can be ſaid much to affect 
the paſſions, or enlarge the underſtanding. 


? The 
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XVIII. 


The Life and Death of King 
RIchARD III. 


ACT I SCENE I. 


Richard, en his own Deformity. 


OW are our brows bound with victorious wreaths 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments ; 
Our ſtern alarums chang'd to merry meetings; 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. 
Grim-viſag'd war hath ſmooth'd his wrinkled front; 
And now, inſtead of mountain barbed ſteeds 
To fright the ſouls of feartul adverſaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute. 
(1) But I, that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an am'rous looking-glaſs, 
I, that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty, 
To ſtrut before a wanton, ambling nymph ; 
I, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
| orm'd, 
(1) But, &c.] See Lorginus on the Sublime, ſect. 33. the 
latter end, 
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Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, F 
And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionably, 

That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them: 
Why I, (in this meek piping time of peace) 
Have no delight to paſs away the time ; 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the fun, 

And deſcant on my own deformity. 

And therefore, fince I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain theſe fair, well-ſpoken days (2) 
I am determined to prove a villain, 

And hate the idle pleaſures of theſe days. 


SCENE II. Richard's Love for Lady Anne, 


Thoſe eyes of thine from mine hath drawn ſalt tears 
Sham'd their aſpects with ſtore of childiſh drops; 
Theſe eyes, which never ſhed remorſetul tear, 

Not when my father York, and Edward wept, 

To hear the piteous moan that Rutland made; 
When black-fac'd CliFord ſhook his ſword at him; 
Nor when thy warlike-father, like a child, 

Told the fad ſtory of my father's death, 

And twenty times made pauſe to fob and weep, 

That all the ſtanders-by had wet their cheeks, 

Like trees bedaſh'd with rain : in that ſad time, 

My manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear : 

And what theſe ſorrows could not thence exhale, 

Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping. 
I never ſued to friend nor enemy : | 
My tongue could never learn ſweet ſmoothing words ; 
But now thy beauty is propos'd my fee, 

My proud heart ſues, and prompts my tongue to ſpeak. 


Or 


(2) See Cubelh, p. 205. i 3. 


— W 4 Yo 4. 
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On his own Perſon, after his ſucceſsful Addreſſes. 


My dukedom to a beggarly denier, 
I do miſtake my perſon all this while : 
Upon my life, ſhe finds, although I cannot, 
Myſelf to be a marv'llous, proper man. 
T'll be at charges for a looking -glaſs, 
And entertain a ſcore or two of taylors, 
To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body: 
Since I am crept in favour with myſelf, 
I will maintain it with fome little coſt. 


SCENE IV. Queen Margaret's Execration. 


The worm of conſcience ſtill begnaw thy ſoul ; 
Thy friends ſuſpect for traitors, while thou liv'ſt, 
And take deep traitors for thy deareſt friends: 
No ſleep clots up that deadly-eye of thine, 
Unleſs it be when ſome tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils! 

Thou elviſh-markt, abortive, rooting hog ! 

Thou that was ſeald in thy mak 

(3) The flave of nature, and the fon of hell! 

Thou flander of thy heavy mother's womb ! 12 
u - 


(3) The /lave of nature.) She afterwards ſays, : 

| Sin, death, and hell have ſet their marks upon hint 
Mr. Warburton obſerves, „that the expreſſion in the text is 
firong and noble, and alludes to an ancient cuſtom of maſters 


branding of their ſlaves: by which it is infinuated, that his 
miſ-ſhapen perſon was a mark that nature had ſet upon him to 


ſtigmatize his ill conditions.“ It has been long ſince obſerved 


that 


D'flortums wniltum ſequituy diſſortio morum. 
A face diſtorted generally proclaims 
Diſtorted manners. 


— — — — - — 
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Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins ! 
(4) Thou rag of honour, thou deteſted,—— 


I was born ſo high, 
Our airy buildeth in the cedar's top, 
And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſun. 


Richard's Hypocriſy. 


(5) But then I ſigh, and with a piece of ſcripture, 
Tell them, that God bids us do good for evil ; 
And thus I cloath my naked villany 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ, - 
And ſeem a ſaint, when moſt I play the devil. 


Scene V. The Tower. 


Clarence's Dream. 


Clarence and Brakenbury. 
Brat. What was your dream, my lord? I pray you 


tell me. | | 
Clar. Methought that I had broken from the Toxwer ; 
And was embark'd to croſs to Burgundy, 
And in my company, my brother Glo fer; 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk . 
Upon the hatches. Thence we look'd tow'rd * 
| n 


(a) Rag, &c.] Richard ſpeaking of Richmond and his fol- 
lowers in the act of this play ſays, 


Laſh hence theſe over-weaning rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars weary of their lives, 


(5) See Merchant of Venice, p. 162. u. 11. and p. 141, preced- 
Ing. f - 
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And cited up a thouſand heavy times, 

During the wars of York and Lancaſter, 

That had befall'n us. As we pac'd along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, *' 
Methought that Gloger ſtumbled ; and in falling 
Struck me, (that ſought to ſtay him) overboard 
Into' the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord, lord, methought, what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadful noiſe of waters in my ears! 

What ſights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 

I thought, I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks ; 

A thouſand men, that fiſhes gnaw'd upon ! 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineſtimable ſtones, unvalued jewels; 

Some lay in dead mens ſkulls; and in thoſe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As *twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems ; 

That woo'd the ſlimy bottom of the deep 

And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 
Brak. Had you ſuch leiſure in the time of death, 
To gaze upon the ſecrets of the deep ? 

Clar. 9 I had ; and often did I ſtrive 
To yield the ghoſt : but till the envious flood 
Kept in my ſoul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vaſt, and wand'ring air? 

But ſmother'd it within my panting bulk, 

Which almoſt burſt to belch it in the ſea. 

Brat. Awak'd you not with this ſad agony ? 
Clar. No, no, my dream was lengthen'd after life, 
O then began the tempeſt to my ſoul : JF 
I paſt, methought, the melancholy flood, 

With that grim ferry-man which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The firſt that there ad; greet my ſtranger ſoul, 
Was my great father - in- lw, renowned Warwick, 
Who cry'd aloud What ſcourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence ? 
And fo he vaniſh'd. Then came wand'ring by 


A ſhadow like an angel, with bright bair, 


Dabbled 
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Dabbled in blood, and he ſhriek'd out aloud— 


Clarence is come, falſe fleeting, perjur'd Clarence, 
That ſtabb'd me in the field by Texv4/bury ; 
Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments ! 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Inviron'd me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noiſe 
I, trembling, wak'd; and for a ſeaſon after 
Could not believe but that I was in hell: 
Such terrible impreſſion made my dream. 

Brak. No marvel, lord, that it affrighted you: 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 

Clar. Ah! Brakenbury, I have done thoſe things 
That now give evidence againſt my ſoul, | 
For Edward's fake : and, ſee, how he requites me! 
O God! if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe thec, 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdecds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone ; 


O, ſpare my guiltleſs wife, and my poor children! 


Sorrow. 


Sorrow breaks ſeaſons and repoſing hours, 
Makes night morning, and the noon-tide night. 


© Greatneſs, its Cares. 


(6) Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour, for an inward toll ; 
And, for unfelt imaginations, 

They often feel a world of endleſs carcs ; 

So that between their titles, and low name, 
There's nothing differs but the outward fame, . 
| CEN 


(6) See pages 60, 61, &c. and the notes ſoregoing. 
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SCENE V. The Murderers Account of Conſcience. | 


I'll not - meddle with it; it is a dangerous thing, 
it makes a man a coward; a man cannot ſteal, but 
it accuſeth him; a man cannot ſwear, but it checks 
him; a man cannot lye with his neighbour's wife, but 
it detects him. *Tis a bluſhing ſhame-fac'd ſpirit, that 
mutinies in a man's boſom; it fills one full of obſtacles. 
It made' me once reſtore a purſe of gold that by 
chance I found. It beggars any man that keeps 


it. Tt is turned out of towns and cities for a dan- 


gerous thing; and every man that means to live 
well, endeavours to truſt to himſelf, and live with- 
out it. 


ACT n. SCENE I. 


Ducheſs of York on the Misfortunes of ber Family. 


Accurſed and unquiet wrangling days ! 
How many of you have mine eyes beheld ? 
My huſband loft his life to get the crown, 
And often up and down my ſons were toſs'd, 
For me to enjoy and weep their gain and loſs. 
And being ſeated, and domeſtic broils 
Clean overblown, themſelves, the conquerors, _ 
Make war upon themſelves, blood againſt blood; 
Self againſt ſelf; O moſt prepoſterous 
And frantic outrage ! — thy damned ſpleen l 
Or let me die to look on death no more. 


Deceit. 


Ah! that deceit ſhould ſteal ſuch gentle ſhape, 
And with a virtuous vizor hide deep vice! T4 
| Sy 
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Submiſſion to Heaven, our Duty. 


) In common worldly things *tis call'd ungrateful 


Wich dull unwillingneſs to Pay a debt, 


Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent ; 
Much more to be thus oppoſite to heav'n; 
For it requires the royal debt it lent you. 


ACT II. SCENE V. 
| The Vanity of Trust in Man. 


(8) O momentary grace of mortal men, 


Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ' 


Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken ſailor on a maſt, 

Ready with every nod to tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 


ScERNE VIII. Contemplation, 


When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, *tis hard to draw them thence, 
So ſweet is zealous contemplation. 


ACT Iv. SCENE Il. 
Deſcription of the Murder of the two young Princes 


in the Tower. 


The tyrannous and bloody act is done: 
The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, Sb 
| nat 


(7) In, &c.] This is ſpoken by the marquis of Dorſe to the 
queen, when bewailing the loſs of her huſband Edward IV. 


(8) O, &c.-] This poſſibly might have riſen from the follow- 
ing lines in the 118th pſalm, 


It 
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That ever yet this land was guilty of! 

Dighton and Forreſt, whom I did ſuborn 

To do this piece of ruthleſs butchery. 

Albeit they were fleſht villains, bloody dogs, 

Melting with tenderneſs and mild compaſſion, 

Wept like two children in their death's fad ſtory, 

O thus (quoth Dig/ton) lay the gentle babes. 
Thus, thus, (quoth Forreſt,) girdling one another 
Within their innocent alabaſter arms; 

Their lips were four red roſes on a ſtalk, 

And in their ſummer beauty kiſs'd each other. 

A book of prayers on their pillow lay, | 
Which once, (quoth Forreſt) almoſt chang'd my mind : 
But, oh! the devil—there the villain ſtopr : 
When Dighton thus told on—we ſmothered 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e'er ſhe framed 
Hence both are gone with conſcience and remorſe ; 
They could not ſpeak, and fo I left them both, 
To bear theſe tidings to the bloody king, 


Expedition, 


(9) Come, I have learn'd, that fearful commenting, 
Is leaden ſurvitor to dull delay : 


Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary. 


Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
Jowe's mercury, and herald for a king. | 
SI SCENE 


It is better to truſt in the Lord, than to put any confidence in 
man. 75 

It is better to truſt in the Lord, than to put any confidence in 
Princes, Sc. See too the 2oth pſalm. 


(a) Come, &c.] The favourite apophthegm of Alexander was 


"4 Muds aruf3a} Nowevcs : nothing is to be delay'd ; and Cz/ar, 


tus great rival, in Lucan's Pharſalia ſays, 


Tolle moras, ſemper nocuit differre parati. 
Hence dull delays, they harm the cauſe in hand, 
Vor, III. M 


— —— A 


— — 


Thy ſchool days frightful, deſp'rate, wild, and furious: 
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SCENE IV. Qucen Margaret's Exprobation, 


I call'd thee then poor ſhadow, painted queen, 
One heav'd on high, to be hurl'd down below: 
A mother only mock'd with two fur babes ; 
A dream of what thou waſt ; a gariſh flag, 
To te the aim of ev'ry dangerous ſhot ; 
A ſign of dignity, a breath, a bubble; 
A queen in jeſt, only to fill the ſcene. 
Where is thy huſband now, where be thy brothers ? 
Where be thy children? wherein doſt thou joy? 
Who ſues and kneels, and ſays, God fave the queen ? 
Where be the bending peers that flatter'd thee ? 
Where be the thronging troops that follow'd thee ? 
Decline all this, and fee what now thou art. 
For happy wife, a moſt diſtreſſed widow ; 
For joyful mother, one that wails the name; 
For one being ſu'd to, one that humbly ſues ; 
For queen, a very caitiff crown'd with care ; 
For one that ſcorn'd at me, now ſcorn'd of me ; 
For one being fear'd of all, (to) now fearing one; 
For one commanding all, obey'd of none. 
Thus hath the courſe of juſtice wheel'd about, 
And left thee but a very prey to time ; 
Having no more but thought of what thou wert, 
To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 


SCENE V. His Mither's Tharatter of King 
Richard, 


Tetchy and ay Au was thy infancy ; 
'Thy 
(10) Now fearing one.] It is very poſſible to underſtand and 
give ſenſe to this, as it is now read; but I ſhould apprehend tic 
author wrote, : 


For one being fear'd of all, now fearing al: 


and this correction not only the next Ine, but the whole manner 
of the ſpeech, 2s well as the ſuperior elegance given tothe 
ſage, ſeem to confirm, 
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Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold and venturous ; 
Thy age confirm'd, proud, ſubtle, ſiy and bloody, 


ATE Y,. SCENE. IL 
Hope. 


True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallows wings; 
Kings it makes gods; and meaner creatures kings. 


ScEnEt III. A fine Evening. 
The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright tract of his fiery car, 
Gives — of a goodly gay to-morrow. 
Scent IV. Day-break. 


The filent hours ſteal on, 
And flaky darkneſs breaks within the calt, 


- Richmond's Prayer. 


O thou ! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye : 
Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 


That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 


Th” uſurping helmets of our adverſaries ! 
Make us thy miniſters of chailiſement, 
That we may praiſe thee in thy victory. 


Jo thee I do commend my watchful foul, 


Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping and waking, oh, defend me ſtill ! 


SCENE V. Richard farting out of his Dream. 


Give me another horſe—bind up my wounds, 
Have mercy, 7:/u—Soft, I did but dream, 


2 O coward 
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O coward conſcience ! how doſt thou afflit me? 
The light burns blue—is it not dead mid-night ? 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh. 
What? do I fear myſelf? ! 


_ SCENE VII. Conſcience. 


Conſcience 1s but a word that cowards uſe, 
Devis'd at firſt to keep the ſtrong in awe. 


Richard before the Battle. I 


A thouſand hearts are great within my boſom, 
Advance our ſtandards, ſet upon our foes : 
Our ancient word of courage, fair St. George, | {Þ 
Inſpire us with the ſpleen of fiery dragons, | 1X 
Upon them (11) victory fits on our helms ! 


Sctxg VIII. Alarum. Enter King Richard. 
K. Richard. A horſe! a horſe! my kingdom for a 


horſe! | 
Cutes. Withdraw, my lord, I'll help you to a horſe, 
K. Richard. Slave, I have ſet my life upon a caſt, 
And I will ſtand the hazard of the dye; | 
I think there be fix Richmonds in he field; 
Five have I ſlain to-day inſtead of him. | 


A horſe ! a horſe ! my kingdom for a horſe! 
[Exeunt, 


(11) Va, c.] The image here is fine and noble: Mil: 
deſcribing Satan, ſpeaks thus ſublimely, 


His ſtature reach'd the ſkies, and on his creſt, 
Sate horror plum'd ! 
And in another place, he ſays, 


At his right hand victory 
Sat eagle-wing'd 


B. 6. 762. 
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General Obſervations. 


THE hiſtorical facts of this play, (ſays Mrs. Lenox) are all 
taken from Holing/hid, and the characters all cloſely copied 
from that author ; that of Richard the Third has been cenſured 
as monſtrous, the picture of a fiend and not a man; = too 
exquiſitely wicked to be repreſented on the ſtage. IIs cer- 
tain, however, that Shateſp:ar has not aggravated the vices and 
cruelty of this prince ; he paints him ſuch as hiſtory has tranſ- 
mitted him to us; and if his character ſhocks us more in the 
ſcene than the ftory, 'tis becauſe the colours of the poet are 
niore lively, his exprefſion ſtronger, and the lights he ſhews him 
in more diverfified ; but the ſubject in both is the ſame. The 
qualities of his mind and perſon are thus ſummed up by I- 
lirfbed. 

Tt. As he was ſmall and little of ſtature, ſo was he cf body 
greatly deformed, the one ſhoulder higher than the other, Bis 
face was ſmall, but his countenance cruel, and ſuch that the 
firſt aſpect a man would judge it to ſmell'and ſavour of malice, 
fraud and deceit ; when he ſtood muſing, he would bite and 
chaw his nether lip; as who ſaid, that ꝓis fierce yſgure always 
chafed, ſtirred and was ever unquiet : beſide, that the dagger 
which he wore, he would (when he ſtudied) with his hand 
pluck up and down in the ſheath to the midſt, never drawing 
it fully out. He was of a ready, pregnant, and quick wit, 
wielie to feire, and apt to diſſemble: he had a proud mind, 
and an arrogant ſtomach, the which accompanied him even to 
his death, rather chooſing to ſuffer the ſame by dint of ſword, 
than being forſaken and left helpleſs of his unfaithful com- 
Panions, to preſerve by cowardlie flight, ſuch a frail and un- 
certain life, which by malice, ſickneſs, or condign puniſh- 
ment, was like ſhortly to come to confuſion.” 

This character is the very ſame with that drawn of him by 
Shakeſpear ; but the latter is made more ſtriking by the wonder- 
ful propriety of the manners and ſentiments he every where, 
throughout the play, attributes to him. If Shakeſprar is in any 
inſtance to be blamed for keeping too cloſe to the hiſtorian, 
it is for dignifying the laſt moments of this bloody tyrant with 
ſuch ſhining proofs of fortitude and valour, as, nutwithſtanding 
the deteſtation we conceived at his cruelties, muſt force from 
us an involuntary applauſe. The hiſtory tells us he fought 
YE = = battle which decided his fate, and, overpowered 

y numbers, diſdained to ſave his life by flight, 
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and ſome improbable, 
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Tuis (ſays John ſon is one of the moſt celebrated of our au- 
thor's performances; yet I know not whether it has not hap- 
pened to him as to others, to be praiſed moſt, when praiſe 1s 
not molt deſerved. That this play has ſcenes noble in them- 
ſelves, and very well contrived to ſtrike in the exhibition, can- 
not be denied. Bur ſome parts are trifling, others ſhocking, 


Tuis tragedy (ſays Theobald), though it is called the Life and 
Death of this Prince, compriſes, at moſt, but the laſt eight years 
of his time; for it opens with George duke of Clarence being 
clapped up in the Teuer, which happened in the beginning of 
the year 1477; and cloſes with the death of Richard at Boſwort) - 


field, wiuch battle was fought on 224 of Aug, in the year 1485. 


Romro 


. ———— — LL 


XIX. 


Rouzo and JULIET. 


LY 


AGT IL SCENE IL 


Love. 


OVE is a ſmoke rais'd with the fume of ſighs, 
Being purg'd, a fire pricing in lovers eyes; 

Being vex'd, a fea nouriſh'd with lovers tears; 

What is it elſe? a madneſs moſt diſcreet, 

A choaking gall, and a preſerving ſweet ! 


Scent V. On Dreams. 


O then I ſee queen Mad hath been with you. 
She is the (1) fancy's midwife, and ſhe comes 
| In 


(1) Fangy's, &c.] This has been read Fairies, but Mr. Ware 
Gurlon altered it to Fancy : the lines following. 


Which are the children of an idle brain 
Begot of nothing but vain phantaſy, 


evidently prove the truth of the reading. Beſide, as ſhe is 
the queen of the fairies, it would rather be beneath her dignity 
to be their midwife too. The word habe is uſed in the next 
Lne very licentiouſly for form, tue, or magnitude, 


M 4 
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In ſhape no bigger than an agat- ſtone 
On the fore- finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies, 
Athwart mens' noſes as they lie aſleep: 
Her waggon-ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs; 
The cover, of the wings of graſhoppers ; 
The traces, of the ſmalleſt ipider's web ; 
The collars, of the moonſhine's watry beams; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the laſh, of film ; 
Her waggoner a ſmall grey-coated gnat, 
Not half fo big as a round little worm, 
Prickt from the lazy finger of a maid. 
Her chariot is an empty hazel- nut, 
Made by the joiner ſquirrel or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fuirtes' coach-makers ; 
And in this ſtate ſhe gallops night by night, 
Thro' lovers“ brains, and then they dream of love: 
On courtiers' knees, that dream on curtſies ſtraight ; 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who ſtraight dream on fees: 
O'er ladies? lips, who ſtraight on kiſſes dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab with bliſters plagues, 
Becauſe their breaths with ſweet-meats tainted are, 
Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er a (2) courtier's noſe, 

| And 


(2) O' a conrticr's noſc.] Tho? lawyer's is here uſed in al- 
moſt all the modern editions, it is very obſervable, that in the 
old ones the word vſed is, Courticr's; but the modern editors, 
having no idea what the poet could mean by a conrtier”s ſmelling 
ont a ſuit, notwithſtanding he had introduced the /awyer”; before, 
gave them another place in his fine ſpeech. Mr. Nu buen 
has very well explained it, by obſerving that “ in our author's 
time, a court-ſobcitation was called imply a ſur; and a pro- 
ceſs, a ſuit at law to diftinguiſh it from the other. The king (ſays 
an anonymous cotemporary writer of the life of Sir Mila Cecil) 
called him | Sir Wilfam Cel] and after long talk with him, Gp 
much delighted with his anfavers, willed his father to find [i. e. ſmell 
out | 4 (it for bim. Whereupon he became ſuitor for the reverſion of 
the Cuitos Erevium office in the Common-plas. Which the king 
willingly granted it, being the firſt ſuit be had in his life,” Nor can 
it be objected, as Mr. Macburtan alſo obſerves, that there o_ 

e 
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And then dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuit: 
And ſometimes comes the with a tithe pig's tail, 1 

. ick- 


be a repetition in this fine ſpeech, if we read courtiers, as there 
is, if we read lawyers, it having been ſaid before, 


On courtiers knees that dream on curtfies ſtraight. 


Becauſe they are ſhewn in two places under different views; in 
the firſt their foppzry, in the ſecond their ny is ridiculed”? 
Befides, we may add, that in the firſt ze he ſeems to allude 
to the court ladies, in theſe under conſideration to the gentlemen. 
The cuſtom being ſo much out of uſe, it is not amiſs that in the 
modern -readings of this ſpeech, and alſo on the ffage, we fund 
the dodtors introduced, 


O'er Do&or: fingers, who ſtraight dream on fees. 


But there ſeems no doubt of the genuineneſs of the word 1n the 
text. 

Tho' the following paſſages have ſomething ſimilar in general 
to this celebrated ſpeech, yet they ſerve only to ſhe the ſupe- 
riority of Shakeſprar's fancy, and the vaſt range of his boundleſs 
imagination. If the Reader will conſult the 4th book and 95gth 
line of Lucrctiu, he will find more on the ſubje& than I have 
quoted: Shakeſpear has an expreſſion in Othello, concerning 
dreams, which is conformable to what Lucretus and Petronius ob- 
ſerve, and which is an inſtance of his great knowledge of na- 
ture: here he pronounces, dreams ar: nwbing, there, when Othell's 
paſſions are to be raiſed, tis remark'd that they. 


Dencte a foregone concluſion, See Othello, A. 3. 8. 3. 
Lucretius, Book IV, 


Et quoi quiſque ſere fludio, &c. 

Whatever ttudies pleafe, whatever things 

The mind purſues, or dwells on with delight, 

The ſame in dreams, engage our chief concern: 
The lawyers plead and argue what is law : 

The ſoldiers fight, and thro' the battle rage: 

The ſailors work and ſtrive againſt the wind: 

Me, an enquiry into nature's laws, 

And writing down my thoughts, conſtant employs. 


ANeNx. 


1 6 n. 
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Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep ;* A 
Then dreams he of another benefice. x 
Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, = 
Gt breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spari/h blades, 
Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ears, at which he {tarts and wakes ; 
And being thus frighted, ſwears a prayer or two 
And fleeps again. This is that very Mah | 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night, 
And cakes the elf-locks in foul fluttiſh hairs, 
Which once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This is the hag, when maids he on their backs; 
That preſſes them, and learns them firſt to bear, 
Making them women of good carriage: 


This is ſhe 785 
Rom. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace: | 9 
Thou talk'ſt of nothing. | | 
| Mer. 
Petroniu. 8 1 ? 
Som mia uc mentes, &c. | 
When in our dreams the forms of things ariſe, br 


In mimic order plac'd before our eyes, 

Nor heav'n, nor hell the airy viſion ſends, 5 
But every breaſt its own deluſion lends. F 
For when ſoft fleep the body lays at.eaſe, : 
And from the heavy maſs the fancy frees : 
Whate'er it is in which we take delight, #1 


And think of moſt by day, we dream at night ; 
Thus he who ſhakes proud Rates, and cities burns, 
Sees ſhowers of darts, forc'd lines, diſorder'd wings, 1 
Fields drown'd in blood, and obſequies of kings: 1 
The lawyer dreams of terms and double fees, 2 
And trembles when he long vacations ſees: 4 | 
The miſer hides his wealth, new treaſure finds; | 2 
In echoing woods his horn the huntſman winds : 4 | 
The ſailors dream a ſhipwreck'd chance deſcribes, UH 
The whore writes billet-doux ; th' adult'reſs bribes : % 


The op'ning dog the tim'rous hare purſues, 
And miſery in ſleep its pains renews. : 4 
Appisox, Junior. 7 
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Mer. True, I talk of dreams; 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing, but vain phantaſy, 

Which is as thin of ſubſtance as the air, 

w And more unconſtant than the wind ; who wooes 
= Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the north, 

And being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping ſouth. 


ScENE VI. A Beauty deſcribd. 


O ſhe doth teach the torches to burn bright; 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in 2y Aibiop's ear: 

Beauty too rich for uſe, for earth too dear! 
So ſhews a ſnowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhows. 


ACT I. SCENE II. 


(3) The Courtſhip between Romeo and Juliet in the 


Garden 

; Enter Romeo. 
k ; 

| Rom. He jeſts at ſcars that never felt a wound 

1 But ſoft, what light thro' yonder window breaks ? 
Wo. It 
1 5 (3) The, &c. ] The elegance and natural ſimplicity of this 
7 ſcene is enough to recommend it, and muſt render it agreeable 


to every reader who hath any tatte for tenderneſs, delicacy, and 
ſincere affection: but when we have ſeen it ſo juſily performed, 
and fo beautifully graced by ſome of the beſt and matt judicious 
actors that ever appeared on any ſtage, we ſhall want no com- 
ment to enter into its particular exccllencies, no chart to e 
us to thoſe beauties which all muſt have ſenſibly felt, on hear- 
ing them ſo feelingly and pathetically expreſt, in their own bo- 
ſoms. The Reader will find ſome remarks in the A ler on this 
celebrated ſcene, a 


* 
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It is the eaſt, and Juliet is the ſun! 
| [Juliet appears above at a window. 
Ariſe, fair ſun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already fick and pale with grief, 
That thou, ber ma'd, art far more fair than ſhe. 
Be not her maid, ſince ſhe is envious : 
Her veſtal livery is but fick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it, caſt it off — 
Sbe ſpeaks, yet ſhe ſays nothing; what of that? 
Her eye diſcourſes, I will anfiver it— 
I am too bold, *tis not to me ſhe ſpeaks : 
Two of the faireſt ſtars of all the heav'n, 
Having ſome buſineſs do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their ſpheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 
The brightneſs of her cheek would ſhame thoſe ſtars, 
As day-light doth a lamp; her eyes in heav'n, 
Would through the airy region ſtream ſo bright, 
That birds would ſing, and think it were not night, 
See how ſhe leans her cheek upon her hand, 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek ! 
Ful. Ah me! 
Rom. She ſpeaks. 
Oh ſpeak again, bright angel, for thou art 
As glorious to this (4) fight, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged meſſenger from heav'n, 
Unto the white up-turn'd wand'ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he beſtrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the boſom of the air. RE, 
ul. O Romeo, Romeo, —wherefore art thou Romeo! 
Deny thy tather and refuſe thy name: 
Or if thou wilt not, be but ſworn my love, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulct. 
Rom. Shall I hear more, or ſhall I ſpeak at this? 
[Aide 


Jul. 


(4) Sight, Mr. Theobald, vulg. Night. 
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Jul. Tis but thy name that is my enemy: 
„ „ % „ „ „ 
What's in a name? that which we call aroſe, 
By any other name would ſmell as ſweet. 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title; Romeo, quit thy name, 
And for thy name, which 1s no part of thee, 
Take all myſelf. : 
Rom. 1 take thee at thy word : 
Call me but love, and Til be new baptiz d, 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. CE 
Ful. What man art thou that thus beſcreen'd in night 
So ſtumbleſt on my counſel. 
Rom. By a name 
I know not how to tell thee who I am : 


My name, dear faint, is hateful to myſelf, 


Becauſe it is an enemy to thee. | 
Hd I it written, I would tear the word. 
Jul. My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Ot that tongue's uttering, yet I know the ſound. 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Mountague ? 
Rom. Neither, fair ſaint, if either thee diſpleaſe. 
Jul. How cam'ſt thou hither, tell me, and wherefore ? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb, 
And the place death, confidering who thou art, 
It any of my kinſmen find thee here. 
Rom. (5) With love's light wings did I o'er-perch 
theſe walls ; | 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out, 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt : 


Therefore thy kinſmen are no ſtop to me. 


Jul. It they do ſee thee, they will murder thee. 


Rom. Alack, there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than 


(5) With, xc. Which when th' arch felon ſaw, 
Due entrance he diſdain'd, and in contempt, 
At one flight bound, high over-leap'd all bounds 
Of hill, or higheſt wall, and theer within 
Lig us on his feet. dee Parad. Loft. B. iv. v. 179. 
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Than twenty of their ſwords ; look thou but ſweet, 
And I am proof againſt their enmity. 
Ful. I would not for the world they ſaw thee here. 
Rom. I have night's cloak to hide me from their 
eye. 
And but — love me, let them find me here; 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 


Ful. By whoſe direction found'ſt thou out this place? 


Rom, By love, that firſt did prompt me to inquire, 
He lent me counſel, and I lent him eyes: 
I am no pilot, yet wert thou as far 
As that vaſt ſhore, waſh'd with the fartheſt ſea, 
I would adventure for ſuch merchandize. | 
uliet. Thou know'ſt the maſk of night is on my face, 
Elſe would a maiden bluſh bepaint my cheek, | 
For that which thou haſt heard me ſpeak to-night ; 
Fain would I dwell on form ; fain, fain deny 
What I have ſpoke—but farewel compliment : 
Doſt thou love me? I know thou wilt ſay, ay, 
And I will take thy word—yet if thou ſwear'ſt, 
Thou mayſt prove falſe ; (6) at lover's perj uries 
They ſay Fove laughs. Oh gentle Romco, 
If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully ! 
Or if thou think I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo, but elſe not for the world. 
In truth, fair Mountague, JI am too fond; 


And therefore thou mayſt think my haviour light: 
| But 


(6) At borers, Kc.) This, as Mr. Theobald has obſerved, our 


author probably borrowed either from Ovid or T wks. 
Jupiter ex alto perjuria ridet amantum. | 
At lovers“ perjuries Joe agb. Ovid. de art. am. 


Perjuria ridet amantum 
Jupiter, & wenzos irrita ferre jule. Tibul. I. 3. c. 7. 


At lovers' perjuries 7ave laughs away, 
And bids the winds the idle tales convey, 


That tips with filver all theſe fruit-tree tops 


— 
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But truſt me, gentleman, Tl] prove more true 
Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſtrange, 
I ſhould have been more ſtrange, I muſt contels, 
But that thou overheardſt, ere I was Ware, 


My true love's paſſion ; therefore pardon me 


And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath fo diſcovered. 
Rom. Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I vow, 


Jul. O ſwear not by the moon, th' inconſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb; 
Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. 
Rom. What ſhall I ſwear by ? 
Jul. Do not ſwear at all. 
Or if thou wilt, ſwear by thy gracious ſelf, 
Vhich 1s the god of my idolatry, | 
And I'll believe thee. | 
Rom. Tf my true heart's love 
Jul. Well, do not ſwear—altho' I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to- night; 
It is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudde n, 


- (7) Too like the lightning which doth ceaſe to be, 


Ere one can ſay it ightens—ſweet, go d-night. 
This bud of love, by ſummer's ripening breath, | 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet: 
Good-night, good-night——4as feet repoſe and reſt 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breaſt, 
Rom. O wilt thou leave me fo untatisfy'd ? 
Jul. What ſatisfaction canſt thou have to-night? 
Rom. TY exchange of thy love's faithful vow for 
mine. - 
Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didſt requeſt it ; 
And yet I would it were to give again. 
Nom. Wouldſt thou withdraw ut? For what purpoſeg 
love? | . 
Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wiſh but for the thing I have; 


My 


(7) See Mid mer Night's Dreamy p. 209. 


-- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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My bounty is as boundleſs as the ſea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 


Ihe more I have, for both are infinite. 


I hear ſome noiſe within, dear love, adieu. 


[Nur/e calls within, 
Anon, good nurſe Sweet Mountague, be true: 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [ Exit, 


Rom. O bleſſed, bleſſed night. I am afraid 
All this is but a dream I hear and ſee ; 
Too flattering ſweet to be ſubſtantial, 


Re-enter Juliet above. 


Jul. 1 . words, dear Romeo, and good-night in- 
eed: 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow, 
By one thut I'll procure to come to thee, 
Where and what time thou wilt perform the rite ; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot I'll lay, 
And tollow thee, my love, throughout the world. 
[Within: Madam. 
I come anon but if thou mean'ſt nor well, 
I do beſeech thee— [7/7thin : Madam. ] By and by I 
eome 
To ceaſe thy ſuit, and leave me to my grief, 
To-morrow will I ſend. 
Rom. So thrive my ſoul, 
Ful. A thouſand times good-night. [Ex/t. 
Rom. A thouſand times the worle to want thy light. 


Enter Juliet again. 


Jul. Hiſt! Romeo, hiſt! O for a falkner's voice, 
To lure this taſſel gentle back again 
Bondage is hoarſe, and may not ſpeak aloud, 

Elſe would I tear the cave where Echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarſe than mine, 
With repetition of my Romeo, 


Ron. 
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Rom. Tt is my love that calls upon my name, 
How filver ſweet found lovers* tongues by night, 
Like ſofteſt muſic to attending ears ! 

ul, Romeo! , 

Rom. My ſweet ! 

Jul. At what o'clock to-morrow 
Shall I ſend to thee * 

Rom. By the hour of nine. 

Jul. J will not fail, *tis twenty years till then, —— 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. ; 

Rom. Let me ſtand here till thou remember it. 

Jul. I ſhall forget to have thee ſtill ſtand there, 
Rememb'ring how I love thy company. 

Rom. And T'll full ſtay to have thee ſtill forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul. Tis almoſt morning. I would have thee gone, 

And yet no further than a wanton's bird, 
That lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor priſoner in its twiſted gyves, 
And with a filk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving jealous of his liberty. 

Rom. I would I were thy bird. 

Jul. Sweet, ſo would I; 


Vet I ſhould kill thee with much cheriſhing. 


Good-night, good-night. Parting is ſuch ſweet ſorrow, 
That I ſhall ſay good-night till it be morrow. 
| [ Exit. 


Scexe V. Love's Heralds. _ 


Love's heralds ſhould be thoughts, 
Which ten times faſter glide than the ſun-beams. 
Driving back ſhadows over lowring hills. | 
Theretore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love, 
And therefore hath the wind- ſwift Cupid wings. 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. Violent Delights, not laſting. 


Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die : like fire and powder, 
Which as they meet conſume. 


— 


Lovers, light of Foot. 


O ſo light of foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlaſting flint; 
A lover may beſtride the goſſamour, 
That idles in the wanton ſummer air, 


And yet not fall, ſo light is vanity. 


ACT m. SCENE IV. 


A Lover's Impatience. 
Gallo apace, you fiery-footed ſteeds, 


To Phubus manſion ; ſuch a waggoner 

As Phaeton, would whip you to the welt, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-performing night, 
That (8) ch' run-aways eyes may wink; and Komes 
Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd of, and unſeen, 
Lovers can ſee to do their am'rous rites 

By their own beauties: or, if love be blind ; 

It beſt agrees with night. | 


SCENE 


(8) The run-eways, &c.] That is, the ſun: whom he cle- 
gantly calls the run-away, 1n reference to the poetical account 
of the ſun driving his chariot of light through the heavens, and 
running down to the weſt from the eyes of mortals to the Arms 
of his celcſtial miſtreſs, 


43 5 — : 
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ScExkx V. Romeo, on his Baniſhment, 


Scene, The Monaſtery, 


Romeo and the Friar. 


Rom. (9) Ha, baniſhment! be merciful, ſay death! 
For exile hath more terror in his look 
Than death itſelf. Do not ſay baniſhment. 

Fri. Here from Verona art thou baniſhed : 

Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Nom. There is no world without FYerona's walls, 
But purgatory, torture, hell itſelf. 

Hence baniſh'd, is baniſh'd from the world, 
And world-exil'd is death ; that baniſhed, 

Is death miſterm'd : calling death baniſhment, 
Thou cut*ſt my head off with a golden axe, 
And ſmil'ſt upon the ſtroke that murders me. 

Fri, O deadly fin; O rude unthankfulneſs ! 
Thy fault our law calls death, but the kind prince 
Taking thy part, hath ruſh'd aſide the law, 

And turn'd that black word death to baniſhment ; 
This is dear mercy, and thou ſeeſt it not. 

Rom. Tis torture, and not mercy : heaven is here 
Where Juliet lives; and every cat and dog 
And little mouſe, every unworthy thing 
Lives here in heaven, and may look on her, 

But Romeo may not. More validity, 

More honourable ſtate, more courtſhip lives 
In carrion flies, than Romeo : they may ſeize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 
And ſteal immortal bleflings from her lips; 
But Romeo may not, he is baniſhed ! 


O father; hadſt thou no ſtrong poiſon mixt, 
No 


49) Ha, &c.] The Reader will find in the goth page of the 
ſecond volume, a paſlage or two, that well deſerve to be com- 
par'd with this before us, 
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No ſharp-ground knife, no preſent means of death, 
But baniſhment to torture me withal ? 

O friar, the damned uſe that word in hell ; 
Howlings attend it : how haſt thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghoſtly confeſſor, 

A {in abſolver, 82 my friend profeſt, 

To mangle me with that word, baniſhment ? 

Fri. Fond madman, hear me ſpeak. 

Nom. O thou wilt ſpeak again of baniſhment, 

Fri, TH give thee armour to bear off that word, 
Adverſity's ſweet milk, philoſophy, - 

To comfort thee, though thou arc b: . 

Rom. Yet baniſhed ? hang up pluloſophy : 
Unleſs philoſophy can make : a Juliet, 
Diſplant a town, reverſe a prince's doom, 
It helps not, it prevals not, talk no more 

Fri. O then I ſee that madinen have no ears. 


Rom. Flow ſhould they, when that wiſe men have no- 


eyes. 
Fri. Let me diſpute with thee of thy eſtate. 
Rom. Thou canſt not ſpeak of what thou doſt not 
feel: 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 
An hour but married, Tibal! murdered, 
Doting like me, and like me baniſhed ; 
Then mightſt thou ſpeak, then mightſt thou tear thy 
hair, 
And fall upon the ground as I de now, 
Taking the meaſure of an unmade grave. 


SCENE VII. Juliet's Chamber, looking to the 


Garden. 


Enter Romeo and Juliet above at a window; a ladder 


of ropes ſet. 


** Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day : 
(10) It 


* * 
2 


Romeo and Juliet. 


(ro) It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly ſhe ſings on yond' pomegranate tree; 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom, It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 


No nightingale, (11) Look, love, what envious ſtreaks 
| Do 


(10) Ir was, &c.] The poets abound with numberleſs ſimi- 
lies and frequent mention of the nightingale : ſhe, as well at the 
cloſe of the evening when ſhe fings, ſeems to have been a fa- 
vourite of Min: the paſſages in his works are well known ; 
the following fine fimile, though perhaps not ſo apt to our pre 
ſent purpoſe, yet as little known, I cannot help recommending. 


I have heard 
Two emulous philomels beat the ear of night, 
With their contentious throats, now one the higher, 
Anon the other, then again the firſt, 
And by and by out-breatted, that the ſenſe, 
Could not be judge between them: ſo, &c. 


See Two Noble Rinſmen, A. 5. Sc. 3. 


(11) Look, &c.] The poets in general ſeem to have exerted 
themſelves in their deſcription of the morning: the EH may 
juſtly claim the preference over the Greets and Romans, and 
Shakeſpcar I think over all: the preſent paſſage is ſufficient to 
ſet in competition with all we can produce : and the Reader by 
referring to the index will find many others equally beautiful, 
However, according to my promiſe, I muſt remember to quote 
ſome deſcriptions, the better to ſet forth Shakeſpear's ſuperior 
excellence : Homey has led the way, and in almoſt innumerable 
places, ſpoken of the morning“ as a goddeſs or divine perſon 
flying in the air, unbarring the gates of light, and opening the 
day. She is drawn by him in a ſaffron robe, and with roſy 
hands (p: dodaxruvaG-, which is the epithet he almoſt conſtantly 


beſtows upon her, and perhaps may vie with any other however 
beautiful) ſprinkling light through the earth. She ariſes out of the 
waves of the ſea, leaves the bed of Tython her lover, aſcends the 
heavens, appears to gods and men, and gives notice of the ſun's 
riſing. She is placed by the father of the poets ſometimes on a 
throne of gold; now in a chariot drawn by ſwift horſes, and hear- 
ing along with her the day; and at other times ſhe is uſhered in 
by the ſtar, which is her harbinger, and which gives the ſignal 
of the morning's approach.—On this as a ground, the poets fol- 

lowing 
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Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt : "2 
TIC 5 : 6 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 1 
5 9 

lowing Homer, have run their diviſions of fancy: this will ap- 


pear by the following inſtances, &c.“ See Lay Monaſtery, p. 229. 
See Dryden's Virgil for the enſuing ; 


Aurora now had left her ſaffron-bed, * 
And beams of early light the heav'ns o'erſpread. 9 
And now the roſy morn began to riſe, 

And wav'd her ſaffron ſtreamer through the ſkics, 2 


Now roſe the ruddy morn from Tythen's bed, 
And with the dawn of day the ſkies o erſpread: 
Nor long the ſun his daily 6ourſe withheld, 
ut added colours to the world reveal'd. 


The morn enſuing from the mountains” height, 
Had ſcarcely ſpread the ſkies with roſy light: 
T' etherial courſers bounding from the ſea, 
From out their flaming naftrils breath'd the day. © 


Ovid by Trap. 8 | 


Lo, from the roſy eaſt, her purple doors | 
The morn unfolds adorn'd with bluſhing flowers, 1 
The leſſen'd ſtars draw off and diſappear, x 
Whoſe bright battalions, Iaſtly Lucifer, | 
Brings up, and quits his ſtation in the rear, 


Taſh by Fairfax. 


The purple morning left her crimſon bed, 3 
Aud donn'd her robes of pure vermilion hue: = 
Her aniber locks ſhe crown'd with roſes red, 
In Eden's flow'ry gardens gather'd new. 


Spenſer, in his Faerie Queene, 


Now when the roſy-finger'd morning fair, 3 
Weary of aged Tiabon's ſaffron bed, = 
Had ſpread her purple robes thro' dewy air, = 
And the high hills Tian diſcovered, 

The reyal virgin, &c. 

At laſt the golden oriental gate 

Of greateſt heaven gan to open fair, 

And Phebus freſh as bridegroom to his mate 


Came 
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Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountain tops, 
I muſt be gone and live, or ſtay and die. 

Jul. Yon light is not day-light, I know it well; 
It is ſome meteor which the ſun exhales, 


To 


Came dancing forth ſhaking his dewy hair, 
And hurles his glittering beams thro' gloomy air. 


Milian in his Paradiſe Loft. 


Now morn her roſy ſteps in the eaſtern clime 

Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pear!, 
The morn, 

Wak'd by the circling hours, with roſy hand 

Unbarr'd the gates of light. | 

And now went forth the morn, 

Such as in higheſt heaven, array'd in gold 

Empyreal, from before her vaniſh'd night 

Shot thro' with orient beams. 


There is ſomething rather too puerile (I think) in this con- 
ceit of Milton's. ' 


Many more might be produced from each of theſe, poets : I have 
only ſelected thoſe where particular notice is taken of the morn- 
ing as a perſon ; there are numberleſs admirable deſcriptions of 
the ſeveral circumſtances that attend the riſing of the day, which 
occaſion many beautiful images proper to the ſeaſon ; theſe would 
be too long to inſert here; I ſhall only add a few mors lines 
from Beam: and Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdeſs ; they likewiſe 
have many fine expreſſions of the morn, to ſet in competition 
with their brother poets : and which indeed of our Egli bards 
have not? Tayhr the Maur-poct boaſts, that he has expreſt the 
riſmg of the ſim, the morning, (I think) a thouſand different 
ways. The following is from the latter end ef the 4th Act of 
the Faithful Shepherdeſs, 


See the day begins to break, 

And the light ſhoots like a ſtreak 
Of ſubtle fire, the wind blows cold, 
While the morning doth unfold : 
Now the birds begin to rouſe, 

And the ſquirrel from the boughs, 
Leaps to get in nuts and fruit; 

The early lark that erſt was mute, 
Carols to the riſing day, 


Many a note and many a lay. 11 
| ence 
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To be to thee this night a torch-bearer; 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua; 
Then ſtay a while, thou ſhalt not go ſo ſoon. 


Rom. Let me then ſtay, let me be ta'en and die: 


If thou wilt have it ſo, I am content. 

I'll fay yon grey 1s not the morning's eye, 
"Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow ; 

I'll fay it is the nightingale that beats 

The vaulty heav'ns fo high above our heads, 
And not the lark, the meſſenger of morn. 
Come death, and welcome: Juliet wills it fo, 
How 1s't my ſoul? let's talk, it is not day. 


ACT IV. SCENE III. 


Juliet's Reſolution. 


O bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower; 
Or chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears, and ſavage lion's roam; 
Or ſlut me nigbtly in a charnel houſe ; 


Or, cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 


With reeky ſhanks, and yellow chapleſs ſkulls, 
And hide me with a dead man in his ſhroud ; 


(Things that, to hear them nam'd, have made me 


tremble) 
And I will do it without fear or doubt, 
To hve an unſtain'd wife to my ſweet love. 


Hence Muhen took the hint of the following lines in his ini- 


mitable L' Agro ; . 


To her the lirk begin his flight, 

And 1 ging ſtartle the dull night, 

From ! 1s watch-tow'r in the ſkics 
Till the dappled dawn dot 1 riſe, 


JE 
a 


1 
— 
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Juliet's Selilequy, on drinking the Potion, 


Farewel—God knows when we ſhall meet again ! 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 


That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. 


3 I'll call them back again to comfort me, 


Nurſe——what ſhould ſhe do here? 


7 My diſmal ſcene I needs muſt act alone: 


Come vial—what if this mixture do not work at all? 


Shall I of force be married to the count? 
= No, no, this ſhall forbid it; lie thou there 


[Pointing to a dagger. 


| 4 What if it be a poiſon, which the friar 


3 Subtly hath miniſt'red, to have me dead, 


Leſt in this marriage he ſhould be diſhonour'd, 
Becauſe he married me before to Romeo ? 


II fear, it is; and, yet, methinks, it ſhould not, 
Por he hath ſtill been tried a holy man. 


How, if, when I am laid into the tomb, 


f l wake before the time that Romco 


Comes to redeem me? there's a fearful point! 


Where tor theſe many hundre 
Of all my buried anceſtors are packt; 


Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 


And there be ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes? 
Or, if I live, is it not very like, 
The horrible conceit of death and night, 


Together with the terror of the place, 
(As in a vault, an ancient ae 7 +000 


years, the bones 


Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 


Lies feſt'ring in his ſhroud : where, as they ſay, 
At ſome hours in the night, ſpirits refort—) 
Alas, alas! is it not like, that I 
So early waking, what with loathſome ſmells, 
And ſhrieks, like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 


That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. 


Or, if I wake, ſhall I not be diſtraught, 
| oy 


Ver. III. (Inviron'd 
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(Inviron'd with all theſe hideous fears, ) 

And madly play with my foretather's joints, 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his ſhroud ? 

And in this rage, with ſome great kinſman's bone, 4 

As with a club, daſh out my deſp'rate brains? 

O look, methinks, I ſee my coutin's ghoſt 

Seeking out Romeo, that did ſpit his body | 

Upon a rapier's point !—Stay, Tybal!, ſtay ! 

Romeo, I come ! this do I drink to thee. 
[She throws herſelf on the bed, 


SCENE XIII. Toy and Mirth turn'd to their 


Contraries. | 4 


All things that we ordained feſtival, | 
Turn from their office to black funeral; | 4 
Our inſtruments to melancholy bells; 2 
Our wedding cheer to a ſad funeral feaſt; 7 
Our ſolemn hymns to ſullen dirges change; i 
Our bridal flowers ſerve for a buried coarſe, 4 
And all things change into their contraries. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 


Romeo's Deſcription of, and Diſcourſe with, the 
Apathecary. 


Well, Juliet, I will lye with thee to-night ; 
Let's fee for means—O miſchief ! thou art ſwift 
To enter in the thought of deſperate men! 


(12) I do remember an apothecary, 
Ard 


(12) I do, &c. |] Garth, in his diſpenſary, hath endeavoured to 
imitate. this excellent deſcription of Shateſpear's : the hne; 
themſelves will be the beſt proof of his ſucceſs : 


His ſhop the gazing vulgar's eyes employs, 


With foreign trinkets, and domeſtic toys, Tet 
el's 
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And hereabouts he dwells, whom late JI noted 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of ſimples; meayer were his looks; 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones; 
And'in his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 

An alligator ſtuft, and other ſkins 

Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes ; and about his ſhelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes; 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and muſty ſeeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes 
Were thinly ſcattered to make up a ſhow, 
Noting this penury ; to myſelf I ſaid, 

An if a man did need a poiſon now, 

Whoſe fale 1s preſent death, in Mantua, 

Here lives a cuitiff wretch would ſell it him, 
Oh, this ſame thought did but fore- run my need, 
And this fame needy man muſt fell it me. 

As I remember, this ſhould be the houſe. 
Being holy -day, the beggar's ſhop is ſur : 

| What, ho! apothecary ! 


Enter Apothecary. 


Ap. Who calls ſo loud? 
Rom. Come hither, man; I fee that thou art poor; 
Hold, there 1s forty ducats : let me have 
A dram of poiſon, ſuch ſoon-ſpeecling veer, 
As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 
'T hat 


Here mummies lay, moſt reverently ſtale, 

And there the tortoiſe hung ker coat of mail: 
Not far from ſome huge ſhark's devouring head, 
The flying fiſh, their tinny pinions ſpread : 
Aloft, in rows, large poppy-heads were ſtrung, 
And near, a ſcaly alligator hung: 

In this place drugs, in nutty heaps decay'sd : 

In that, dry'd bladders, and drawutecth are laid. 


Long ihn recommends a judicious choice af the moſt ſuitable 
Circumſtances, as elegantly productive of the fublime; I much 
queſtion whether Dr. Garth 's deſcription will ftand the teſt, 
thus conſidered, particularly in the laſt circvrogtance, 
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That the life-weary taker may fall dead ; 
And that the trunk may be diſcharg'd of breath, 
As violently as haſty powder fir'd 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon's womb. | 
Ap. Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantra's law 
Is death to any he that utters them. 
Rom. Art thou fo bare and full of wretchedneſs, 
And fear'it to die? famine is in thy cheeks ; 
Need and opprethon ſtare within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back ; 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich, 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 
Ap. My poverty, but mot my will, conſents, 
Rom. I pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 
Ap. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off, and if you had the ſtrength 
Of twenty men, it would diſpatch you ſtraight, 
Rom, There is thy gold; worſe poiſon to mens” ſouls, 
Doing more murders in this loathſome world, 
Than theſe poor compounds that thou mayſt not ſell : 
J ſell thee poiſon, thou haſt fold me none 
Farewel, buy food, and get thee into fleſh. 


Scent IV. Romeo and Paris. 


i 

Par. Stop thy unhallowed toil, vile Montague : 
Can vengeance be puriyed farther than death? 
Condemn'd villain! I do apprehend thee, 
Obey and go with me, for thou muſt die. 

Rem. I muſt indeed, and therefore came I hither. 
— Good gentle youth, rempt not a deſp'rate man. 
Fly hence and leave me- think upon thoſe gone; (13) 

| Let 


(13) Think igen, &c.] Meaning Merewio and Tybai, Tl: 
ſhort ſcene between Ham and Paris, I have always thought 
extremely affecting. Nothing can raiſe the character of che 
ormer, more than his unwillingneſs to ſight, notwithſtanding 
the higheſt provocation; and when at laſt he is obliged to — 
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Let them affright thee. I beſecch thee, youth, 
Pull not another fin upon my head, 
By urging me to fury—Oh, be gone! 
By heav'n I love thee better than myſelf ; 
fror I come hither arm'd againſt myſelf, 
| Par. I do defy thy commileration, 
And apprehend thee for a felon here. 
Rom. Wilt thou provoke me? then have at thee, hoy, 
[ They fight. Paris fails. 
Par. Oh, I am flain: if thou be mercitul 
Open the tomb, lay me with Julici. 
Kom. In faith I will: let me peruſe this ſace. 
Mercutio's kinſman ! noble county Paris / 
What ſaid my man, when my betoſſed foul 
Did not attend him as we rode? -I think 
le told me Paris ſhould have married Juliet, 
Said he not ſo ? — Or did I dream it ſo? 
Or Jam mad, hearing him talk of Julict, 
To think it was ſo? Oh, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in ſour misſortune's book. 


Romeo's laft Speech over Juliet in the Vault. 


(14) O, my love, my wite ! 


Death that has ſuck'd the honey of thy breath, 


Hath 


his adverſary in his own defence, his tenderneſs on diſcovery 
that he is his rival is increaſed, and in the moſt pathetic man- 
ner he takes the dying Pari by the hand. 


— ive me thy hand, 
One writ with me in ſour misfortune's book: 


Some paſſages in this ſcene, are not unlike Amas behaviour 


to Layſur, who, in defence of his father, provokes tus fate from 
the hand of that hero. 


O19 moriture ruis, majorague viribus audes? 
At vero ut vultum vidis morientis, et ara, 
Ca medis Anchiſiades pallentia miris, | 
[ngemuit miſerans graviter, dextramque tetendit. 
Anonym. 
(14) 0 my, &c.] I have given the Reader this laſt ſpeech of 
Eomes, rather to let him into the plot, and convince him of the 
N 3 merit 
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Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 


Thou art not conquer'd : beauty's enſign yet = 
Is crimſon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, | 9 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there. * 
Tybait, ly'ſt thou there in thy bloody ſheet ? 9 


Oh, what more favour can I do to thee, | 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain 

To ſunder his, that was thy enemy? 

Forgive me, couſin.ä— Ah dear Juliet, 1 
Why art thou yet ſo fair? ſhall I believe = 
That unſubſtantial death is amorous, 3B 
And that the lean abhorred moniter keeps 3 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? b 
For fear of that, I ſtill will ſtay with thee ; -N 
And never from this palace of dim night | 
Depart again : here, here will I remain, 

With worms that are thy ehambermaids: oh here 
Will I ſet up my everlaſting reſt ; 

And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ſtars 

From this world-weary'd fleſh. Eyes, look your lat! 
Arms, take your laſt embr-ce ! and lips, oh vou 

The doors of breath, feal with a righteous kiis 

A dateleſs bargz'n to eng roſſing death! 

Come, bitter conduct ! come, unſav'ry guide! 
Thou Ceſp'rate pilot, now at once run on 

The daſhing rocks my fea-fick, weary, bark: 

Here's to my love, oh, true apothecary ! 
N : [ Drinks th: 70 Us 
Thy drugs are quick; Thus with a Kiſs I die. 
[Dic F 


merit of the alterations made in it, than for any fngiulor | cy 
of its own ; Rome's furviving till Jet awakens, is cc. 
productive of great beauties, particularly in the acting. 
indeed, this play of our author's has met with better ſuu > 
than any other which has been attempted to be altered : - 
ever reads Omway's Cars Marius will foon be convinc'd oft! 
and it is to be wiſh'd, none would preſume to build upon * 
fpear's foundation, but ſuch as are equal matters with 0-7. 


General 


3 


General Obſervation. 


THIS play (ſays Johan is one of the moſt pleaſing of our 
author's performances. The ſcenes are buſy and various, the 
incidents numerous and important, the cataſtrophe irrefiſtibly 
affecting, and the proceſs of the action carried on with ſuch 
probability, at leaſt with ſuch congruity to popular opinions, as 
tragedy requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shateſprar to exhibit the 
converſation of gentlemen, to repreſent the airy ſprightlineſs of 
juvenile elegance. Mr. Dryden mentions a tradition, which miglit 
eaſily reach his time, of a declaration made by Sate, that 
he was obliged tn kill Meretio in the third aft, kf he ſpouid have ben 
killed by him. Yet he thinks him 9 ſuch formidable perſon, but that 
he might. have lived through the 22 and did in his bed, without 
danger to a poet, Dryden well knew, had he been in queſt 
of truth, that, in a pointed ſentence, more regard is commonly 
had to the words than the thought, and that it is very ſeldom 
to be rigorouſly underſtood. Meycutio's wit, gaiety, and cou- 
rage, will always procure him friends that wiſh him a longer 
life; but his death is not precipitated, he has lived out the time 
allotted him in the conſtruction of the play; nor do I doubt the 
ability of Shake/ſprar to have continued his exiſtence, though ſome 
of his ſallies are perhaps out of the reach of Dryden; whoſe ge- 
nius was not very fertile of merriment, nor ductile to humour, 
but acute, argumentative, comprebentive, and ſublime. 
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ACTI. SCENE I. 


Painting. 


IJ. HE ps is almoſt the natural man : 
e 


For ſince diſhonour traffics with man's nature, 
Ne is but outſide: pencil'd figures are 
Ev'n ſuch as they give out, 


Scene V. The Pleafure of doing Good. 


Oh, you gods (think I), what need we have any 
friends, if we ſhould never have need of em? they 
would moſt reſemble ſweet inſtruments hung up in 
caſes, that keep their ſounds to themſelves. Why, 1 
have often wiſh'd myſelf poorer, that I might come 
nearer to you: we are born to do benefits, And whit 
Letter or properer can we call our own, than the riches 
of our friends? O, what a precious comfort 'tis to 
have ſo many, like brothers, commanding one another's 
zortunes? 

The 
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The Grace of a Cynic Philoſopher. 


Immortal gods, I crave no pelf, 
I pray for no man but myſelf. 
Grant I may never prove ſo fond, 
Jo truſt man on his oath or bond: 
Or a harlot for her weeping ; 
Or a dog that ſeems a-fleeping ; 
Or a keeper with my e 
Or my friends, if I ſhould need 'em. 
Amen, Amen; fo fall to't; 
Great men fin, and I eat root. 


ACT I. SCENE IV. 


A faithful Steward, 


So the gods bleſs me, 
When all our offices have been oppreſt 
With riotous feeders; when our vaults have wept 
With drunken ſpilth of wine; when every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray'd with minſtrelſie, 
I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock (1) 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. 


SCENE V. The Ingratitude of Timon's Friends. 


They anſwer in a joint and corporate voice, 
That now they are at fall, want treaſure, cannot | 
Do what they would; are ſorry, you are honourable— 
But yet they could have wiſht they know not 
Something had been amiſs—a noble nature 8 
May catch a wrench—would all were well—'tis pity— 

| An 


5 (1) Cock, ] i. e. a cockloſt, garret: and, a waſteful cock, 
"enifies, a garret lying in waſte, neglected, put to no ute, 
Cord editor. 
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And ſo intending other ſerious matters, 
After diſtaſteful looks, and theſe hard (2) fractions, 
With certain half-caps, and cold-moving nods, 
They froze me into ſilence. 

Tim. You gods reward them! 
I pr'ythee, man, look chearly. Theſe old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary : 
Their blood is cak'd, *tis cold, it ſeldom flows, 
"Tis lack of kindly warmth, they are not kind; 
And nature, as it grows again tow'rd earth, 


Is faſhion'd for the journey, dull and heavy. 
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ACE ME SCENE.II. 


Miſerable Shifts of a falſe Friend. 


Ser. My honoured lord [To Lucius, 
Luc. Servilivs! you are kindly met, Sir; fare thce 


well, commend me to thy honourable virtuous lord, my 


very exquiſite friend. 
. Ser. May it pleaſe your honour, my lord hath 
ent 
Luc. Ha! what hath he ſent? I am fo endeared to 
that lord ; he's ever ſending : how ſhall I thank him, 
think'ſt thou? and what hath he ſent now? 
Ser. H'as only ſent his preſent occaſion now, my lord; 
requeſting your lordſhip to ſupply his inſtant uſe, with 


fifty talents. 


Luc. I know his lordſhip is but merry with me, he 
cannot want fifty- five hundred talents. 

Ser. But in the mean time he wants leſs, my lord. 
If his occaſion were not virtuous, 
I ſhould not urge half fo faithfſully. 

Luc. Doſt thou ſpeak ſeriouſly, Serwilius ? 

Ser. Upon my foul, 'tis true, Sir. 

Luc. What a wicked beaſt was I, to disfurniſh afar 

Again 


(2 Fraftions] . e. Theſe breaks in ſpeech : ſuch as are ex- 
preſt above. 
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againſt ſuch a good time, when I might ha' ſhewn my- 
ſelf honourable. How unlucky it happen'd, that 1 
4 ſhould purchaſe the day before for a little part, and un- 
do a great deal of honour ? Serwilius, now before the 
gods, I am not able to do—(the more beaſt I ſfay,)—I 
was ſending to uſe Lord Timon myſelf, theſe gentlemen 
can witneſs ; but I would not for the wealth of Allens, 
I had done't now. Commend me bountifully to his 
good lordſhip, and I hope his honour will conceive the 
® faireſt of me, becauſe I have no power to be kind. 
And tell him this from me, I count it one of my greatelt 
artllictions, ſay, that I cannot pleaſure ſuch an honourable 
= gentleman. Good Serwilius, will you befriend me ſo far 
= as to uſe my own words to him? 
| | Ser. Yes, Sir, I ſhall. [ Exit Servilius. 
| Luc. I'll look you out a good turn, Servilius. 
True, as you ſaid, Timon is ſhrunk indeed; 
And he that's once deny'd will hardly ſpeed. [Eæit. 


SceEnNnE VI. Again/t Duelling. 


Vour words have took ſuch pains, as if they labour'd 
To bring man- laughter into form, ſer quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour, which, indeed, 

Is valour miſ-begot, and came into the world, 

When ſects and factions were but newly born. 

He's truly valiant, that can wiſely ſuffer 

The worlt that man can breathe, (3) and make his 
wrongs 

His outſides, wear them like his raiment, careleſly; 

And neer prefer his injuries to his heart, 

To bring it into danger. 


(3) Aud make, &c.] The firſt part of the ſentence is ex- 
plained by the latter, “ He's truly valiant, Sc. that can make 
mY wrongs his outfides, i. c. wear them like his raiment care- 
elly, | 
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That their ſociety (as their friendſhip) may 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 
Without the Walls of Athens. 


Timon's Execrations on the Athenians. 


Let me look back upon thee, O, thou wall, 
That girdleſt in thoſe wolves ! dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens! Matrons, turn incontinent ; 
Obedience fuil in children; flaves and fools 
Pluck the grave wrinkled ſenate from the bench, 
And miniſter in their ſteads : to general filths 
Convert o' th' inſtant green virgimty ! , 

Do't in your parents eyes. Bankrupts, hold faſt ; 
Rather than render back, out with your knives, 


And cut your truſters* throats. ' Bound ſervants, ſteal ; - 


Large-handed robbers your grave maſters are, 
And pill by law. Maid, to thy maſter's bed; 
Thy miſtreſs is o' th* brothel. Son of ſixteen, 
Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping tire, 
And with it beat his brains out! Fear and piety, 
Religion to the gods, peace, juſtice, truth, 
Domeſtic awe, night-reſt, and neighbourhood, 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries, and trades, 
Degrees, - obſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contraries! 

And yet confuſion live !—Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 

On Athens, ripe for ſiroke! Thou cold ſciatica, 
Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners. Luſt and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth, 
That gainſt the ſtream of virtue they may ſtrive, 
And drown themſelves in riot! Itches, blains, 
Sow all th* Athenian boſoms, and their crop 

Be general leproſy : breath infect breath, 


Be 
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Be merely poiſon. Nothing I'll bear from thee, 
But nakedneſs, thou deteſtable town ! 


Scene II. A Friend for ſaken. 


As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars from his buried fortunes 
Slink all away ; leave their falſe vows with him, 
Like empty purſes pick'd : and his poor felt, 
(4) A dedicated beggar to the air, 
With his diſeaſe of all-ſhun'd poverty, 
Walks, like contempt, alone. 


Scene III. On Gold. 


(5) What is here? 
Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? 
(6) No, 


(4) A dedicated, &c.| In Fome and Juliet, at the beginning, 
he ſpeaks prettily of a bud tit by an arvious worm, 


Ere he can ſpread his ſweet wings to the air, 
Or delicate his beauty to the ſun, 


In the next line, the author ſeems to have had his eye on that 
trite and well-known ne of Ovid's; 


Nullis ad amiſjas il it amicus ops. 


( What is, &c.] See page zo, of this volume. Ben Jan- 
ſen, in tus Yoipone, ſpeaking of gold, ſays, 


Thou art virtue, fame, 
Honour and all things elſe ! who can get thee 
He ſha!! be noble, valiant, honeft, wiſe 


Meſc. And what he will, fir. Act. 1. Sc. r. 
Which lines are an exact tranſlation of the following from Ha- 
race; 


Dmn's enim vt 
* irtus, fama, decus, divira humanaque pulehris 
WMS farins ; qu as qui conflruxerit, ie 
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(6) No, gods, I am no idle votariſt, 

Roots, you clear heavens ! thus much of this will make 1 
Black, white; foul, fair; wrong, right; = 
Baſe, noble; old, young; coward, valiant. . 
You gods! why this? what this? you gods! why, this A 
Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides: 3 
Pluck ſtout mens' pillows from below their heads. | 
1 This yellow flave 

{0-1 Will knit and break religions; bleſs th* accurs'd; 5 
1 Make the hoar leproſy ador'd; place thieves, * 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, N 3 
With ſenators on the bench : this 1s it, | 4 
That makes the (7) waped widow wed again; 1 


| 

| 4 
| | She, 2 

| 5 

| 

| 


Carus erit fortis, juſius, ſapiens ; etiam & rex | 2 : 
Et quicquid vob L. 2. S. 2. ® 
T leave the learned Reader to judge, which of the two, this = 


clafſical bard, or our illiterate one, with his e Latin and Crt, . 
have beſt expreſt the ſpirit and meaning of race. | E 


| | (6) No, _ This is well explained, Mr. Warburtcn ob- 4 


- 
— yo —_ = — 


| ſerves, by the following lines of Pe. Sat. 2. v. 10. 1 
| | . 
| | | Frofi = 
41 | Sub rafiro crepet argenti ſeria dextro | 7 
14 Hercule | 
114 | f 
104 Or, O thou thund'rer's ſon, great Hercule, bf 
1 That once thy bounteous deity would pleaſe, | I 


| To guide my rake upon the chinking found 
| Of ſome vaſt treaſure hidden under ground, 


— 
” — — 


— 


(7) aged, i. e. ſorrowful, mournful. Bon Jonſin, in the I 
ʒth act of the ſame play we mentioned but now, obſerves, 1 


— 
— — — ary — © — _ 1 
—— — . ˙ 1 AMCECLALCS LE a oc a 
— —— — — — — 
— 


That gold transforms ; 3 
The moſt deformed, and reſtores them lovely, ® 
As 'twere the ſtrange poetical girdle. ö 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The old fellow is here again at his books, as if, the ſlighteſt 
remark were not to proceed from his own brain, but to ke 
. midwiv'd by him into the world from the claſſics. Luc, 
in his Gallus, ſays, Oc vown, &c. You ſee what mighty ad- 
vantages goid produces, ſince it transforms the molt deformed, jult 
as it were that famous poetical gird i. 
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Timon / Athens. 


ghe, whom the ſpittle-houſe and ulcerous ſores 
Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and fpices 
To th* April day again. Come, damned earth, 
Thou common whore of mankind, that putt'ſt odds 
Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 

Do thy right nature. 


SczkNE IV. Timon te Alcibiades, 


Go on, here's gold, go on; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er ſome high - vic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the fick air: let not thy ſword ſkip one: 
Pity not honour'd age for his white beard ; 
He is an uſurer. Strike me the matron, 
It is her habit only that is honeſt, 
Herſelf's a bawd. * Let not the virzin's cheek 
Make foft thy trenchant ſword: for thoſe milk paps, 
That through the window-lawn bore at mens eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ ; 
Set them down horrible traitors. Spare not the babe, 
Whoſe dimpled ſmiles from fools extort (8) their 

merey: 

Think it a baſtard, whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronounc'd thy throat ſhall-cut, 
And mince it ſans remorſe. Swear againſt objects, 
Put armour on thine ears, and on thine eyes; 
Whoſe proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes, 
Nor light of prieſt in holy veſtments bleeding, 
Shall pierce a jot. There's gold to pay thy folders. | 
Make large confuſion ; and thy tury ſpeat, 
Confounded be thyſelf! Speak not, be gone. 


To the Courtezans, 


| Conſumptions ſow = 
In hollow bones of man, ftrike their ſharp ſhins, 
And 


(8) Extart——==Ixford editor, vulg. ch. 
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(6) No, gods, I am no idle votariſt. 

Roots, you clear heavens ! thus much of this will make 

Black, white ; foul, fair; wrong, right ; 

Baſe, noble; old, young; coward, valiant.” 

You gods! why this? what this ? you gods! why, this 

Will lag your prieſts and ſervants from your fides ; 

Pluck ſtout mens?” pillows from below their heads. 

This yellow flave 

Will knit and break religions; bleſs th* accurs'd; 

Make the hoar leproſy ador'd ; place thieves, 

And give them title, knee, and approbation, 

With ſenators on the bench: this is it, 

'Fhat makes the (7) waped widow wed again ; 8 
L Ce, 


Clarus erit fortis, jiſius, ſapiens ; etiam & rex 


Et quicquid vodet . . 3. 


T leave the learned Reader to judge, which of the two, this 
claflical bard, or our illiterate one, with his (ra! Latin and Great, 
have beſt expreſt the ſpirit and meaning of Horace. 


(6) No, 22 This is well explained, Mr. Wark uric: ob- 
ſerves, by the following lines of Per/ii——Sat. 2. v. 10. 


Ft o fi 
Sub raſiro crepet argenti ſeria dextro 


Hercule 


Or, O thou thund'rer's ſon, great Hercules, 
That once thy bounteous deity would pleaſe, 
To guide my rake upon the chinking ſound 
Of ſome vaſt treaſure hidden under ground. 


(7) Waprd, | i. e. ſorrowſul, meurnful. Ben Jonſon, in the 
th act of the ſame play we mentioned but now, obſerves, 


That gold transforms 
The moſt deformed, and reſtores them lovely, 
As 'twere the ſtrange poetical girdle. 


The old fellow is here again at his books, as if, the lighteſt 


remark were not to proceed from his own brain, but to be 
. midwin'd by him into the world from the claſſics. Lucian, 
in his Gallus, ſays, Orcas own, &c. You ſee what. mighty ad- 
vantages goid produces, ſince it transforms the moſt defermed, jutt 
as it were that famous poetical gird i. 
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She, whom the ſpittle-houſe and ulcerous ſores 
Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices 
To th* April day again. Come, damned earth, 
Thou common whore of mankind, that putt'ſt odds 
Among the-rout of nations, I will make thee 

Do thy right nature. 


Scans IV. Timon 7 Alcibiades, 


Go on, here's gold, go on; 

Be as a planetary plague, when Fove _ 
Will o'er ſome high-vic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the fick air : let not thy ſword ſkip one : 
Pity not honour'd age for his white beard ; 
He is an uſurer. Strike me the matron, 
It is her habit only that is honeſt, 
Herſelf's a bawd. Let not the virzin's cheek 
Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword: for thoſe milk paps, 
That through the window-lawn bore at mens eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ ; 
Set them down horrible traitors. Spare not the babe, 
Whoſe dimpled ſmiles from fools extort (8) their 

mercy : ; 
Think it a baſtard, whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronounc'd thy throat ſhall cut, 
And mince it ſans remorſe. Swear againſt objects, 
Put armour on thine ears, andon thine eyes ; 
Whoſe proof, nor-yells of mothers, maids, nor babes, 
Nor light of prieſt in holy veſtments bleeding, - 
Shall pierce a jot. There's gold to pay thy ſoldiers. 
Make large confuſion ; and thy fury ſpent, 
Confounded be thyſelf! Speak not, be gone, 


To the Courtezans, 


Conſumptions ſow 
In hollow bones of man, ftrike their ſharp ſhins, 


(8) Extort——-"xford editor, vulg. exhar fs 
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And mar mens' ſpurring. Crack the lawyer's voice, 

That he may never more falſe title plead, 

Nor ſound his quillets ſhrilly. (9) Hoar the Flamen 

That ſcolds againſt the quality of fleſh, * _ 
| n 


(9) Haar, &c.] Mr. Upton, plainly perceiving there was 
ſomething wrong in this paſſage, propoſes to read, 


Hear c the Flamen. 


7. e. make hoarſe: for to be Leah claims reverence : this, not 
only the poets but the ſcripture teaches us: Levi. xix. 32. Thou 
ſhalt riſe up before the -cary bead,” Add to this, that H, is 
here moſt proper, as oppoſed to ſcolds, The poet could never 
mean —“ Give the Flamen the hoary leproſy that /co/ds ; hoar, 
in this ſenſe, is ſo ambiguous, that the conſtruction hardly ad- 
mits it, and the oppoſition plainly requ res the other reading.“ 
See Crit. Obſervations, p. 198. Though I mutt confeſs Mr. Uprm's 
conjecture very in genious, and acknowledge with him, hoer, 
as it ſtands, can never be Shateſpra”'s word; yet neither can 
I think Haarſe to be ſo: tho' perhaps it may ſeem unreaſonable 
in me to condemn it, without being able to offer a better in its 
place. But I am apt to imagine there is a word by ſome 
means or other flipt out of the text, and wanted where I have 
placed the aſteriſk. . 


Nor ſound his quillets ſhrilly, * the hoar Flamen 
That ſcolds, Sc. 


What the word ſo loft is, or how it muſt be ſupplied, can he 
only conjecture, ſo that every reader will have a pleaſing oppor- 
tunity of trying his critical ſagacity ; the epithet is very proper 
for the Flamen, and it ſeems to me, if we allow Haarſe, there 
is none, or very little difference between what he and the lawyer 
were to ſuffer : it ſeems probable, {c-\s in the next line, has 
been miſplac'd: and indulging conjecture, we may at leaſt be 
allowed to ſuppoſe the paſſage originally ftood thus; 


Nor ſound his quillets ſhrewdly. Scald the boar Flanen 
That alli againſtthe quality of the fleſh, 
And not believes himſelf. 


Thus, that part of the Flamen, which procures him reverence, 
his hoary head would ſuffer, and thus the punithments are varied, 
But this is only gueſs-work; and yet in ſuch caſes we have = 
better right to proceed in the daring work of alteration, than 
where an aathor's text is corrupt only to our feeble imagina- 
tions, 
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And not believes himſelf. Down with with the noſe, 
Down with it flat; take the bridge quite away 

Of him, that his particular (10) to toreſce 

Smells from * gen' ral weal. Make curl'd- pate ruſſians 
| bald, 

And let the unſcarr'd braggarts of the war 

Derive ſome pain from you. 


| Scene V. Timon's Reflections on the Earth. 


That nature being ſick of man's unkindneſs, 


Should yet be hungry! Common mother, thou 


Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt 

Teems and feeds all; oh, thou ! whoſe ſelf-ſame mettle 

(Wherof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft) 

Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 

The gilded newt, and eyeleſs venom'd worm; 

With all the abhorred births below (11) criſp heaven, 

Whereon Hyperion's quickening fire doth ſhine”; | 

Yield him, who all thy human ſons doth hate, 

From forth thy plenteous boſom, one poor root! 

Enſear thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 

Let it no more bring out ingrateful man. 

Go great with tygers, dragons, wolves, and bears, 

Teem with new monſters, whom thy upward face 

Hath to the marbled manſion all above 

Never preſented—O, a root—dear thanks ! 

(12) Dry up thy marrows, veins, and plough-torn leas, 
; | Whereof 


(10) To foreſee, ] As men by freſccins, provide for, and take 
care of their affairs, Shakeſpear utes the word in that ſenſe, of 
him that to foreſee, | provide for and fee after | his own patti- 
cular advantage, Sc. | 

(11) C- ip, criſpatus, curled; alluding to the clouds, 
that appear eur/cd, and to which he gives that epithet in the 


Temp fl, 
To ride 
On the cr {cd clouds. 


(12) Dry up. ] Mr. Warburion reads here; Dry up thy har- 
c d, and plough-torn leas ; and the Oxford editor. 1 
ry 


| 
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Whereof ingrateful man with liq'riſn draughts, 
And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind, 
That from it all conſideration lips, 


Timon's Diſcourſe with Apemantus, 


Atem. This is in thee a nature but affected, 

A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprung 

From change of fortune. Why this ſpade ? this place? 

This flave-like habit, and theſe looks of care? | 

Thy flatt'rers yet wear filk, drink wine, lie ſoft ; 

Hug their diſeas'd perfumes, and have forgot. 

That ever Timon was. Shame not theſe (13) weeds, 

By putting on the cunning of a carper. 

Be thou a flatt'rer now, and ſeek to thrive 

By that which hath undone thee ; hinge thy knee, 

And let his very breath whom thou'lt obſerve 

Blow off thy cap; praiſe his moſt vicious ſtrain, 

And call it excellent. Thou waſt told thus : 

Thou gav'ſt thine ears, like tapſters, that bid welcome 

To knaves and all approachers: tis moſt juſt 

That thou turn raſcal: hadſt thou wealth again, 

Raſcals ſhould hav't, Do not aſſume my likeneſs. 
Jim. Were I like thee, I'd throw away myſelf. 
Atem. Thou'lt caſt away thyſelf, being like thyſelf, 


So long a madman, now a fool. What, think'ſt thou 


That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamberlain, 


Will put thy ſhirt on warm? will theſe (14) moſs'd trees 


That 


Dry up thy meadows, vineyards, plough-torn leas. 


The Oxford editor has ſome ground for his criticiſm, for J find 
in the folio, marrows, wines, &c. and for Mr. Harturion's, there 
is indeed ſomething to be ſaid, tho' he muſt obſerve, the me- 
taphor is not kept up by his alteration (for 'tis to keep up the 
metaphor he alters) except another ſlight emendation be made 
of las into limbs / 


(13) Feds.) This was woods, till altered by Mr. Warburio 2 

we may obſerve, Apemantus frequently reproaches Timm with 

his change of garb. | 
This flave-like habit 
This ſour cold habit on, Se. 


(14) Msſs'd, ] Of. edit. vulg. moi. 
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That have out- liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 

And ſkip when thou point'ſt out? will the cold brook, 

Candied with ice, cawdle thy morning taſte 

To cure thy o'er-mizht's carſeit ? Call the creatures, 

Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpight 

Of wreakful heav*n, whoſe bare unhouſed trunks, 

To the conflicting elements expos'd, 

Anſwer mere nature; bid them flatter thee : 

Oh! thou ſhalt find | 
Tim. Thou art a flave, whom fortune's tender arm 

With favour never claſp'd ; but bred a dog, 

Hadſt thou, like us, from our firſt ſwath proceeded 

Through ſweet degrees that this brief world affords, 

To ſuch, as may the paſſive drugs of it 

Freely command; thou wouldſt have plung'd thyſelf 

In general riot, melted down thy youth 

In Tiferent beds of luſt, and never learn'd 

The icy precepts of reſpect, but followed 

The ſugar'd game before thee. But myſelf, 

Who had the world as my confectionary, 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 

At duty more than I could frame employments ; 

That numberleſs upon me ſtuck, as leaves 

Do on the oak, have with one winter's bruſh 

Fall'n from their boughs, and left me open, bare 

For every ſtorm that blows. I to bear this, 

That never. knew but better, is ſome burthen : 

Thy nature did commence in ſuff'rance; time 

Hath made thee hard in't. Why ſhouldſt thou hate men? 

They never flatter'd thee. What haſt thou givin? 

If thou wilt curſe thy father, that poor rag 

Muſt be thy ſubject ; who in ſpight put ſtuff 

To ſome ſhe-beggar, and compounded thee 

Poor rogue hereditary. Hence! begone 

If thou hadſt not been born the worſt of men, 

Thou hadit been knave and flatterer, 


On Gold. 


O, thou ſiveet king - killer and dear divorce 
[ Looking on the gold. 
"I wixt 
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Twixt natural fon and fire ! thou bright defiler 
Of Hymer's pureſt bed! thou valiant Mars / 
Thou ever young, freſh, lov'd and delicate wooer, 
(15) Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſnow, 
That lies on D-azx's lap! thou viſible god, . 
That ſouldreſt cloſe impoſſibilities, 

And mak'ſt them kiſs! that ſpeak'ſt with every tongue, 
To every purpoſe ! Oh, thou touch of hearts! 
Think, thy flave man rebels ; and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beaſts 

May have the world in empire. 


SCENE VII. Timon to the Thieves. 


Why ſhould you want ? behold the earth hath roots; 
Within this mile break forth an hundred ſprings ; 
The oaks bear maſts, the briers ſcarlet hips : 
The bounteous huſwife nature on each buſh 
Lays her full meſs before you. Want? why want? 

1 Thief. We cannot live on graſs, on berries, water, 
As beaſts, and birds, and fiſhes. | 

Tim, Nor on the beaſts themſelves, the birds and fithes: 
You muſt eat men. Yet thanks I muſt you con, 
That you are thieves profeſt ; that you work not 
In holier ſhapes : for there is boundleſs theft 
In limited profeſſions. Raſcals, thieves, 
Here's gold. Go, ſuck the ſubtle blood of th' grape, 
Till the high fever ſeeth your blood to froth, 
And ſo 'ſcape hanging. Truſt not the phyfician, 
His antidotes are poiſon, and he flays 
More than you rob; (16) takes wealth and life together: 
Do villany, do, fince you proteſs to do't, 
Like workmen ; I'Il example you with thievery. 


% oo $00 iy a rope ar ea 
1 ö 


The 


(15) Whoſe bliſb, &c. ] The imagery here is exquiſitely beau- 
tiful and ſublime; and that ſtill heightened by alluſion to a 
fable and cuſtom of antiquity, viz. the fiory of. Varae and the 
golden ſhower; and the uſe of conſecrating to a god or gov- 
deſs, that which, from a fimilarity of nature, they were ſup- 
poſed to hold in eſteem. Ma du. | 


(16) Takes wealth and life together; Cu edit, vul. Take 
wealth and hve together. 
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The ſun's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vaſt ſea. The moon's an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire ſhe ſnatches from the ſun. 
The ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 


= The (17) mounds into falt tears. The earth's a thief, 
i That feeds and breeds by a compoſure ſtol'n 
| From gen'ral excrements: each thing's a thief, 


The laws, your curb and whip, in their rough power 
Have uncheck'd theft. Love not yourſelves, away, 
Rob one another ; there's more gold ; cut throats ; 
All that you meet are thieves : to Athens go, 
Break open ſhops, for nothing can you ſteal 

; But thieves do loſe it. 


ACT v. SCENE LI 
On his honeſt Steward. 


Forgive my gen'ral and exceptleſs raſhneſs, 

ZZ Perpetual, ſober gods! I do proclaim 

One honeit man! miſtake me not, but one: 

No more, I pray; and he's a ſteward. 

How fain would I have hated all mankind, 

And thou redeem'it thyſelf : but all, fave thee, 

I fell with curſes. 

(18) Methinks, thou art more honeſt now than wiſe ; 
For, by oppreſſing and betraying me, 

Thou mightſt have ſooner got another ſervice : 

For many ſo arrive at nfl, maſters, 

Upon their firſt lord's neck. 


i | SCENE 


(17) Mounds. } This formerly was mom, and the altewation is 
claimed by Mr. Theotald and Mr. Harbin: the opinion they 
ſuppoſe our author alludes to, is, that the ſaltneſs of the ſea is 
cauſed by ſeveral ranges or mounds of rock-ſalt under water, 
with which + anhos. liquor the ſea was impregnated. The 
whole of this ſeems to be a good deal in the manner of Aa- 


— 0 celebrated drinking cd, too well known to be inſerted 
ere. 


py — — CFTR 
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(13) Merbinks, c.] See Oibelle, p. 205. 
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SCENE II. Difference Letwixt Promiſe and Per- 


| formance, 


Promiſing is the very air of the time, it opens the eyes 
of expectation. Performance is ever the duller for its 
act, and but in the plain and ſimpler kind of people, 
the deed 1s quite out of uſe. To promiſe is moſt courtly 
and faſhionable; performance is a kind of will or teſta- 
ment, which argues a great ſickneſs in his judgment that 
makes it. | | 


SCENE V. Wrong and Inſolence, 


Now breathleſs wrong 
Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe ; 
And purſy inſolence ſhall break his wind 
With fear and horrid flight, 


General Obſervations. 


THE ſtory of the Miſanthrefe (ſays Farmer) is told in almot* 
every collection of the time, and particularly in tuo boobs, 
with which Shateſprar was intimately acquainted , the /rax 
Plaſure, and the Engl Phuarch. Indeed from a paflagg in © 
ald play, called Fart Drums Entertainments I conjecture that bie 
had before made his appearance on the itage. 


Tux play of Timon (ſays Fohnhon) is a domeſtic tragedy, and 
therefore itrongly faſtens on the attention of the Reader, In 
the plan there is not much art, but the incidents are natur, 
and the characters various and exact. The cataſtrophe affen: 
a very powerful warning againſt that oftentatious Jibcriity, 
which ſcatters bounty, but confers no benefits, and buys flattery, 
but not friendſhip. 

In this tragedy, are many paſſages perplexed, obſcure, and 
probably corrupt, which I have endeavoured to rectify, or cx- 
plain, with due diligence ; but having only one copy, cmi 
promiſe myſelf that my endeavours ſhall be much applauded. 


Tir us 


31 
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Tirus : ANDRONICUS, 


ACT I. SCENE II. 


Mercy. 
(1) \ \ 7ILT thou draw near the nature of the Gods? 


Draw near them then in being merciful ; 
Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge. 


SCENE III. Thanks, 


Thanks, to men 
Of noble minds is honourable meed. 


SCENE IV. An Invitation to Love. 


(2) The birds chant melody on every buſh, 
The ſnake lies rolled in the chearful ſun, The 


(1) , &c.] This, as Mr. Whally has obſerved, is directly 
the ſenſe and words of a paſſage in one of Cicero's fineſt orations: 
Homines ad Deos nulla re propius arcedunt, quam ſalutem hom 
nibus dando. Orat, pro legar. ſub. fin, See Enquiry into the 
learning of Shakeſpear, p. 64. 


(2) The birds, &c. ] 
Nobilis eftivas platanus, &c. 


A plain diffus'd its bow'ring verdure wide 

With trembling pines, which to the Zephyrs ſigh'd: 
Laurels with berries crown'd, the boughs inwove, 

And the ſoft cypreſs, ever whiſp'ring love: 

Midſt theſe a brook in winding murmurs ſtray'd, 
Chiding the pebbles over which it play'd, 

*T was love's Ely ſium. Petron. Ard. by Addiſon, junior. 
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They told me, here at dead time of the night, 
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The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a chequer'd ſhadow on the ground: 
Under their ſweet ſhade, Aaron, let us fit, 
And whilſt the babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying ſhrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once, 

Let us fit down and mark their yelling noiſe: 
And after conflict, ſuch as was ſuppos'd 

The wand'ring prince and Dido once enjoy'd, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpriz'd, 
And curtain'd with a counſel- keeping cave; 

We may, each wreathed in the other's arms, 


(Our 1 done) poſſeſs a golden {lumber ; 


Whilſt hounds and horns, and ſweet melodious birds 
Be unto us, as is a nurſe's ſong 


Of lullaby, to bring her babe aſleep. 


SCENE V. Vale, a dark and melancholy aue deſcribed. 


(3) A barren and deteſted vale, you ſee, it is. 
The trees, tho' ſummer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O'ercome with moſs, and baleful miſſeltoe. 
Here never ſhines the ſun: here nothing breeds 
Unleſs the nightly owl, or fatal raven, 

And when{they ſhew'd me this abhorred pit, 


A thouſand 
' (3) Barren, &c.] | 


Nom hee autumno telus wiret 5 aut alit herbas 
Coſpite Ati ager : non verno perſona cn 
Mollia diſcord: flrepitu virgulta hquumtuy ; 
Sed chaos, & nigro ſquallentia pumice ſaxa 
Gardent, ferali circum tumilala cvpreſſic. 


No autumn here e'er cloaths herſelf with green, 
Nor joyful ſpring the languid herbage cheers ; 
Nor feather'd warblers chant their pleaſing firains, 
In vernal concert to the ruſtling boughs : 

But chaos reigns, and ragged rocks around, 
With nought but baleful cypreſs are adorn'd. 


Penn. Arbit, wanflated by Pater. 
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A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſſing ſnakes, 
Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins, 
Would make ſuch fearful and confuſed cries, 
As any mortal body, hearing it, 

Should ſtrait fall mad, or elſe die ſuddenly, 


Scene VII. A Ring, in a dark Pit, 


(4) Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole: 
Which, like a taper in ſome monument, 

Doth ſhine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks, 
And ſhews the ragged entrails of this pit. 


Young Lady playing on the Lute and ſinging: 


Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 
And in a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind, | 
But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee ; 
A craftier Tereus has thou met withal, 
And he hath cut thoſe pretty fingers off, 
That could have better ſew'd than P/:/omel, 
Oh, had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
Tremble, like afpen leaves, upon a lute 
And make the filken ſtrings delight to kiſs them? 
He would not then have touch'd them for his life. 


(5) Or 


(4) Upon, 1 We may ſuppoſe the light thrown into the 
pit by this ring, ſomething of that Kind Milon ſpeaks of, in the 
zrit book of Paradiſe Loft. 


A dungeon horrible on all ſides round, 

As one great furnace flam'd: yet from thoſe flames 
No light, but rather darkneſs viſible 
Serv'd only to diſcover fights of woe, &. P. 61. 


The ſeat of deſolation void of liglit, 
Save what the glimmering of theſe livid flames, 
- Caſts yu and dreadful, —— 1 P. 18. 
Vox, III. 0 
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(5) Or had he heard the heav'nly harmony, 
Which that ſweet tongue hath made : 

He would have dropt his knife, and fell aſleep, 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's feet. 


ACT III. SCENE II. 


A Lady's Tongue cut out. 


O, that delightful engine of her thoughts, 
That blabb'd them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, 


Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage, 
Where, like a ſweet melodiaus bird, it ung 


Sweet various notes, inchanting every ear! | 
A Perſon 

) Or, &c.] This puts me in mind of that moſt excellent | 
paſſage in 's Comusr, where upon the lady's ſinging, Comuwss,, 
obſerves, ; 2 


Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe ſuch divine inchanting raviſhment ? 
Sure ſomething holy lodges in that breaſt, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air 
To teſtify his hidden reſidence : 

How ſweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of ſilence, thro' the empty vaulted night, 
At every fall ſmoothing the raven down 

Of darkneſs, till it ſmil'd ! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe, with the Syrens three 
Amidſt the flow'ry-kirtled Natages 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 
Who, as they ſung, would take the priſon d ſou} 
And lap it in Etyfwum: Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 
And fell Charibdis murmur'd ſoft applauſe : 
Yet they in pleafing ſlumber lull'd the ſenſe 
And in ſweet madneſs robb'd it of itſelf. 

But ſuch a ſacred and home-felt delight, 
Such ſober certainty ef waking bliſs, 


I never heard till no W. 


r 
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A Perſon in Deſpair, compar'd to one on a Rack, &c. 


For now I ſtand as one upon a rock, 
Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſea, 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave 
Expecting ever when — envious ſurge 
Will in his briniſh bowels ſwallow him. 


Tears compar'd to Dew on a Lily, 
Vhen I did name her brothers, then freſh tears 


Stood on her cheeks ; as doth the honey-dew 
Upon a gather'd lily almoſt wither'd, 


Reflections on killing a Fly. 


Har. (6) Alas, my lord, I have but kill'd a fly! 
Tit. But ?—how if that fly had a father and mother? 


1 LOW 


Z 

(6) Aa] The mind of Tau is wholly taken up with a re- 
Keciion on his misfortunes, and his miſeries as a parent: His 
brother Marc Killing a fly, he reprehends him for his cruelty ; 
for, ſays he, | 


Mine eyes are cloy'd with view of tyranny : 
A deed of death done on the innocent 
Becomes not Tina brother. 


And he further reflects upon it, and brings it to himſelf : © How, 
(ſays he,) if this poor fly had a father and mother--—how ? 
what—would he hang, &c. The Reader muſt ſee the improu- 
priety ; for ſurely, he would add, © how would #ey, | the father 
and the mother, | for the loſs, hang #ecir flender, gilded wings, 
and buz-lamenting doings in the air?“ ſo that doubtleſs we 
ſhould read, ; | 


How wou'd they hang their ſlender, gilded wings, 
And buz-lamenting doings in the air ? 


For the fly after being kill'd, could not hang his wings Hine 

nor buz-lamenting dungs; which word, though perhaps not al- 

together ſo expreſſive, ſeems + me the true one; it is frequently 
a | 7.20 
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How would they hang their ſlender, gilded wings, 
And buz-lamenting dolings in the air ? | 
Poor harmleſs fly, 

That with his pretty buzzing melody, 

Came here to make us merry; 

And thou haſt kill'd him. | 


Revenge. 


Lo, by thy fide where rape and murder ſtands ; 
Now give ſome ſurance that thou art revenge: 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels ; 
And then I'll come and be thy waggoner, 

And whirl along with thee about the globe; 
Provide two proper e black as jet, 

To hale thy vengeful waggon ſwift away, 
And find out murders in their guilty caves. 
And when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
I will diſmount, and by thy waggon-wheel 
Trot like a ſervile footman all day long; 
Even from Hyperion's rifing in the caſt; 
Until his very downfal in the ſea, | 


uſed for an action, a thing dne: Mr. Theobald propoſes, 


Lamenting dolings. 
Though he was conſcious of the ſimilarity between the word 
and the epithet ; notwithſtanding which the Oxford editor gives 
us, 


Laments and doings. 


General Obſervation. 


THIS is one of thoſe plays (ſays Theobald) which I have 
always theught, with the better judges, ought not to be ac- 
knowledged in the liſt of — 4 genuine pieces. And, per- 
haps, I may give a _ to ſtrengthen tifis opinion, that may 
put the matter out of queſtion, Ben Jenſen, in the introduction 
to 


Dee —— Te AE 5 
* - A 4 7 


General Obſervation. 2093 


to his Bartholomew-Fair, which made its firſt appearance in the 
year 1614, couples Jermmmo and Andronicus together in reputa- 
tion, and ſpeaks of them as plays then of twenty-five or thirty 
years ſtanding. Conſequently A1d0ics mult have been on the 
itage before Shakeſpear left Warwickſhire, to come and refide in 
London: and I never heard it fo much as intimated, that he had 
turned his genius to ſtage-writing before he affociated with the 
players, and became one of their body, However, that he 
afterwards introduced it anew on the ttage, with the addition 
of his own maſterly touches, is inconteſtible ; and thence, I pre- 
ſume, grew his title to it. The diction in general, Where he has 
not taken the pains to raiſe it, is even beneath that of the 
'Fhree Parts of = VI. The ſtory, we are to ſuppoſe merely 
fictitious. Aidronicus is a ſur-name of pure Cee derivation, 
Tamora is neither mentioned by Awmmian's Marcellinus, nor any 
body elſe that I can find. Nor had Rome, in the time of her 
emperors, any wars with the Goch that I know of: not till 
after the tranſlation of the empire, I mean to Byzaniium. And 
yet the ſcene of our play is laid at Rake, and Saturnius is elected 
to the empire at the capitol. 
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XXII. 
TRollus and CRESSIDA. 


ACT IL. SCENE I. 
Love in a brave young Soldier. 


(1) FNALL here my varlet : I'll unarm again, 
Why ſhould I war without the walls of Troy, 

That find ſuch eruel battle here within? 

Each Trojan, that is maſter of his heart, 

Let him to field: Troilus, alas ! hath none. 


The 


(1) Call, &c. ] Mr. Tecbald and Mr. Upton both perceived 
our author's alluſion here to an ode of Anacreon, (or, as the lat- 
ter ſays, to a thought printed among thoſe poems, which are 
aſcribed to Anacreon.””} Ben Jonſon, as well as our author, alludes 
to it in the following paſlage : | 


Volpone. OI am wounded ! 
Aſeſ. Where, Sir, 
Voipone. Not without; 
Thoſe blows were nothing; I could bear them ever. 
But angry Cupid bolting from her eyes, 
Hath ſhot himſelf into me, like a flame; 
Where now he flings about his burning heat, 
As in a furnace ſome ambitious fire 
Whoſe vent is ſtopt. The fight is all within me. | 
Volpone, Act. 2. 8. 3 


This 
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The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful to their ſtrength, 
Fierce to their ſkill, and to their fierceneſs valiant, 
But I am weaker than a woman's tear, 

Tamer than fleep, fonder than ignorance ; 

Leſs valiant than the virgin in the night, 

And ſxilleſs as l infancy. 

%* * * # *#F & %* # #* #* # 

O Pandarus, I tell thee, Pandarus 
When I do tell thee, there my hopes lie drown'd, 
Reply not, in how many fathoms — 

They he indrench'd. I tell thee, I am mad 

In Creſid's love. Thou anfwer'ſt, ſhe is fair; 
Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart, 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice ; 


Handleſt in thy diſcourſe——0O that-(2) her hand! 


In 

This is the ode : 
— Y eau | 

Anu eg Se. 

Mee di nag He. 

Edvrt xai EH kN. 

Mary s' ew Bormy 

T. ywp Bakwue? fu, 

MAXHE EZ M* EXOT THE; 


Deinde ſeipſum projecit in modum teli : mediuſque cordis mei 
penetravit & me ſolvit. Fruſtra itaque habeo ſcutum: quid enim 
muniamur extra, bello intus me exercente. Mr. Upton, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſeveral tranſlations of the laſt line but one, adds Now 
1 will fet Shateſpear's tranflation againſt them all: Hy ford 
1 war withut, T. yap Farupl 18% — For this is the mean- 
ing of the phraſe, quid hoftem petam, wel quid hoflem ferirt aggred'ar 
extra z cum hoſtis intus eſt? &c. See remarks on three plays of 
Ven Jonfm, p. 28. 


(2) Her Fand, xc. ] In the Midſimmer Night's Dream, ſpeaking 
of a white hand, he ſays ; 
That pure congealed white high Taurus ſnow, 


Fann'd with the eaſtern wind, turns to a crow 
When thou kold'ft up thy hand. A. 3. S. 6. 


I don't know what to make of the words and ſpirit 4 ſenſe, nor 
do any of the critics ſatisfy me: the Oxford editor reads, 
O To 
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In whoſe compariſon, all whites are ink, | 
Writing their own reproach : to whoſe ſoft ſeizure 
The cygnet's down is harſh, and ſpirit of ſenſe | 
Hard as the palm of ploughman. This thou tell'ſt me; 
(As true thou tell'ſt me) when I ſay, I love her: 

But ſaying thus, inſtead of oil and balm, 

Thou lay'ſt in every gaſh that love hath given me 

The knife that made it. 


SCENE V. Succeſs not equal to our Hopes. 


The ample propoſition that hope makes 
In all deſigns begun on earth below, 
Fails in the promis'd largeneſs: checks and diſaſtert 
Grow in the veins of action, higheſt rear'd; 
As knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 
Infect the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. 


On Degree. 


Take but degree away ; untune that ſtring,” 
And hark what diſcord follows; each thing mects 
In mere oppugnancy. The bounded waters 
Would lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe: 
Strength would be lord of imbecillity, _ 
And the rude ſon would ſtrike his father dead: 
Force would be right; or rather, right and wrong 
(Between whoſe endleſs jar juſtice (3) reſides) | 
Would 


To 1h ſpirit of ſenſe. 
Mr. Warburton, And (ſpite of ſenſe,) 
Neither of which appear to me as from the hand of Sheteffca- : 
whether by he ſpirit of ſenſe, he means the ſeriſe of touching, I can- 
not tell ; that ſeems the moſt probable, to the ſeizure of 
hcr hand the down of the cygnet is harſh, and its ſpiri of leniſe 
the ſoft and delicate ſenſe, its ouch gives us | hard as the plough- 
man's palm.“ 't 
(3) Refides. |] The thought here is beautiful and ſublime : 
Rigs and Wrong are ſuppoſed as enemies, who are perpetually 
| _ 
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Would loſe their names, and fo would juſtice too. 
Then every thing includes itſelf in power ; 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite (an univerfal wolf, 

So doubly ſeconded with will and power) 

Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, 

And laſt, eat up itſelf. 


Condudt in War ſuperior to Action. 


The ſtill and mental parts, 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, 
When fitneſs calls them on, and know by meaſure 
Of their obſervant toil the enemies* weight; 
Why, this hath not a finger's dignity ; | 
They call this bed-work mapp'ry, cloſet war: 
So that the ram that batters down the wall, 
For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, 
They place before his hand that made the engine; 
Or thoſe, that with the fineneſs of their ſouls 
By reaſon guide his execution. 


Adver ſity the Trial of Man. 


Why then, you princes, 
Do you with cheeks abaſh'd behold our works ? 
And think them ſhame, which are indeed, nought elſe 
But the protractive trials of great Jove, 
To find perſiſtive conſtancy in man? 


The 


at war, between whom Juice hath her place of reſidence, and 
fits as an umpire; for 'tis the endleſs jar of right and wrong, 
that only gives occaſion for the merpoſition of juſtice. Mr. Ware 
burton hath, in this place, been too ſevere on poor Theobald, the 
critic (as he calls him), for dropping a flight remark, which, 
were it not defenſible, ſhould rather be excus'd than cenſur d; 
and introduced an alteration of his own, which an ill-natured 
remarker might poſſibly find pleaſure in retorting upon him. But 
as the only buſineſs of a commentator 1s to do juftice to his au- 
thor, it ſeems to me highly improper to ſtuff one's obſervations 
with the gall of private animoſities. 
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The fineneſs of which metal is not found 

In fortune's love; for then, the bold and coward, 
The wiſe and fool, the artiſt and unread, 

The hard and ſoft, ſeem all affin'd, and kin; 

But in the wind and tempeſt of her frown, 
Diſtinction with a broad and pow'rful fan, 

Pathng at all, winnows the light away; 

And what hath maſs, or matter by itſelf, 

Lies rich in virtue, and unmingled. 


Achilles deſcribed by Ulyſſes. 


The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the fore-hand of our hoſt, 
Having his ear full of his airy fame, 
Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 
Lies mocking our deſigns. With him, Patroc/a:, 
Upon a lazy bed, the live long day 
Breaks ſcurril jeſts; 
And with ridiculous and aukward action 
(Which, flanderer, he imitation calls) 
. He pageants us. Sometimes, great Agamemnon, 
Thy topleſs deputation he puts on; 
And like a ſtrutting player, (whoſe conceit 
1 Lies in his ham-ſtring, and doth think it rich 
| To hear the wooden dialogue and ſound 
| *Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage) 
' Such to-be-pitied, and o'er-wreſted ſeeming, 
| He acts thy greatneſs in: and when he ſpeaks, 
| *Tis like a chime a mending ; with terms unſquar'd, 
| Which, from the tongue of roaring Yyhon dropt, 
| Would ſeem hyperboles. At this fuſty ſtuff 
1 The large Achilles, on his preſt bed lolling, 
From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe: 
Cries—excellent !—'tis Agamemnon juſt 
Now play me Neſor—hum, and ſtroke thy beard, 
As he, being dreſt to ſome oration. 
That's done—as near as the extremeſt ends 


Of 
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Of parallels ; as like as Vulcan and his wife; 
Yet good Achilles fall cries, excellent! 

"Tis Nefor right! now play with me, Patroclus, 
Arming to anſwer in a night-alarm : 

And then, forfoath, the faint defects of age 

Mult be the ſeene of mirth, to cough and ſpit, 
And with a palſy fumbling on his gorget, 

Shake in and out the rivet—and at this ſport, | 
Sir Yalour dies; eries, O! — enough, Patroclus——— 
Or give me ribs of ſteel, I ſhall ſplit all 

In pleaſure of my ſpleen”. Auk in this faſhion, 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, 

Severals and generals of grace exact, 
Atchievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Excitements to the field, or ſpeech for truce, 
Succeſs, or loſs, what 1s, or 1s not, ſerves 

As ſtuff for theſe two to make paradoxes, 


SCENE VI. Reſpef. 


I aſk, that I might waken reverence, 
And bid the cheek be ready with a bluſh 
Modeſt as morning, when ſhe coldly eyes 
The youthful Paus. | 


ACT I. SCENE II.. 


Daubt. 


| The wound of peace is ſurety, 
Surety ſecure ; but modeſt doubt is call'd 
The beacon of the wiſe ; the teat that ſearches 
To th' bottom of the worſt. 


ScExE IV. Pleaſure and Revenge. 


Pleaſure and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of any true deciſion. | 


SCENE 
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Scent VIII. The Subtlety of Ulyſſes, and Stupidity 
of Ajax. | 


Ajax. I do hate a proud man, as I hate the engendring 
of toads, 
Nee. Yet he loves himſelf : is't not ſtrange ? 
Uly/. Achilles will not to the field to-morrow. 
Aga. What's his excuſe ? 
Uly/. He Goth rely on none; 
But carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe, 
Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 
In will peculiar, and in ſeif-admifſion. 
Aga. Why will he not upon our fair requeſt, 
Untent his perſon, and ſhire the air with us ? 
C/ Things ſmall as nothing, for requeſt's ſake only, 
He makes important: he's poſſeſt with greatneſs, 
And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 
That quarrels at ſelf breath. Imagin'd worth 
Holds in his blood ſuch ſwoll'n and hot diſcourſe, 
That twixt his mental and his active parts 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion raves, | 
And batters down himſelf ; whit ſhould I ſay ? 
He is fo plaguy proud, that the death-tokens of it - 
Cry, no recovery. 
Aga. Let Aieæ go to him. 
Dear lord, go you, and greet him in his tent; 
*Tis faid, he holds you well, and will be led 
Ar your requeſt a little from himſelf. 
L. O, Agamemnon, let it not te ſo, 
We'll conſecrate the ſteps that Ajax makes, 
When they go from Achilles. Shall the proud lord, 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſeam, 
And never ſuffers matters of the world 
Enter his thoughts, (ſave ſuch as do revolve 
And ruminate himſelf,) ſhall he be worſhipp'd 
Of that we hold an idol more than he ? 
No, this thrice-worthy and right valiant lord 18 
0 
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Muſt not fo ſtale his palm, nobly acquir'd; 
Nor, by my will, aſſubjugate his merit 
(As amply titled as Achilles is), by going to Achilles: 
That were t'inlard his pride, already fat, 
And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion. 
This lord go to him? Jupiter forbid, 
And ſay in thunder, Achilles go to him! | 
VMC. O, this is well, he rubs the vein of him. 
Dio. And how his filence drinks up this applauſe ! 
Ajax. It I go to him with my armed filt, 
T'll paſh him o'er the face. 
Aga. O no, you ſhall not go. 
Ajax. An he be proud with me, I'll pheeſe his pride; 
let me go to him. 
Uly/. Not for the worth that hangs upon our quarrel, 
Ajax. A paltry, infolent fellow— 
Ne/7. How he deſcribes himſelf ! 
Ajax. Can he not be ſociable ? 
Ny. The raven chides bl:ckneſs, 
Ajax. I'll let his l. umours blood. 
Aga. He'll be the phyſician that ſhould be the pa- 
tient. 
Ajax. And all men were o'my mind 
Dy Wit would be out of faſhion. 
Ajax. He ſhould not bear it fo, he ſhould cat ſwords 
firſt : ſhall pride carry it ? 
Ne. An *twould, you'd, carry half. 
Uly/. He would haye ten ſhares. 
Ajax. I will knead him, I'll make him ſupple, — 
Neff. He's not yet through warm; force him w th 
praiſes, pur in, pour in; his ambition is dry. 
Uly/. My lord, you feed too much on this diſlike, 
Neis. Our noble general, do not do fo, 
Dio. You muſt prepare to fight without Achilles. 
Uly/. Why, tis this naming; of him doth him harm. 
Here is a man—but 'tis before his face 
I will be ſilent. 


Neft, 


Do. Be rul'd by him, lord Ajax. 
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Ne. Wherefore ſhould you ſo? 
He is not emulous, as Achilles is. 
DUN. Know the whole world, he is as valiant. 
Ajax. A whoreſon dog ! that palters thus with u 
Would he were a Trojan / 
Nef. What a vice were it in Ajax nOW-=— 
Uly/. If he were proud. 
Dio. Or covetous of praiſe. 
Ny. Ay, or ſurly borne. 
Dio. Or ſtrange, or ſelf- affected. 
Uly. 9 the heaven's, lord, thou art of ſweet com- 
ure ; | 
Praiſe him that got thee, her that gave thee ſuck ; 
Fam'd be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-fam'd beyond, beyond all erudition ; 
But he that diſciplin'd thy arms to fight, 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 
And give him half; and for thy vigor, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yields 
To ſinewy Ajax ; I'll not praiſe thy wiſdom, 
Which, like a bourn, a pale, a ſhore, confines 
Thy ſpacious and dilated parts. Here's Nefor, 
Inſtructed by the antiquary times; 
He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe: 
But pardon, father Ne/or, were your days 
As green as 4;ax, and your brain ſo temper'd, 
You ſhould not have the eminence of him, 
But be as Ajax. 5 
Ajax. Shall I call you father? 
Uly/. Ay, my good ſon. 


L. There is no tarrying here; the hart hills 
Keeps thicket; pleaſe it our great general 
To call together all his ſtate of war; 
Freſh kings are come to Troy: to-morrow, friends, 
We muſt with all our main of pow'r ſtand faſt : 
And here's a lord, come knights from eaſt to weſt, 
And cull their flow'r, 4jax ſhall cope the beſt, 
| Agas 
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Aga. Go we to council, let Achilles ſleep ; 
Light boats fail ſwift, tho' greater hulks draw deep. 
| [ Excunts 
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ACT 1. SCENE'III 


An expecting Lover. 


No, Panudarus: I ſtalk about her door 
Like a ſtrange foul upon the Sygian banks 
Staying for waftage. O, be thou my Caron, 
And give me ſwift tranſportance to thoſe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Propos'd for the deſerver! O, gentle Pandarns, 
From Cupid's ſhoulders pluck his painted wings, 
And fly with me to C ,t “ * * * 
Fm giddy ; expectation whirls me round. 
TH imaginary reliſh is fo ſweet, 
That it inchants my ſenſe : what will it be, 
When that the watry palate taſtes indeed, 
Love's thrice reputed nectar ? death, I fear me; 
Swooning deſtruction, or ſome joy too fine, 
Too ſubtle-potent, and too ſharp in ſweetneſs, 
For the capacity of my rude powers ; 
I fear it much, and I do fear beſides, 
That I ſhall loſe diſtinction in my joys ; 
As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
S] 9» ⏑ ‚ ‚ ‚  # * 2 
My heart beats thicker than a fev'rous pulſe ; 
And all my powers do their beſlowing loſe, 
Like vaſſalage at unawares encountring 
The eye of majeſty. 


SCENE V. Conflancy in Love prote/led. 


Zroilus. True ſwains in love ſhall in the world to 


come 
Approve 
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Approve their truths by Troilus : when their rhimes, 


Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 
W.nt fimilies : truth tired with iteration, 
As true as ſteel, (4) as plantage to the-moo:: 
As ſun to day, as turtle to her mate, | 
As iron to adamant, as earth to th' center: 
Yet after all compariſons of truth, 
(As truths authentic author to be cited, ) 
As true as Troilxs, ſhall crown up the verſe, 
And ſanctifʒ the numbers. 

Cre. Prophet may you be! 
If I be falſe, or fwerve a hair from truth, 
When time is old and hath forgot itſelf, 
When water-drops hive worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up, 
And mighty fates characterleſs, are grated 
To duſty nothing; yet let memory, 
From falſe to falſe, among falſe maids in love, 
Upbraid my falſhood ! when the've ſaid, as falſe 
As air, as water, as wind, as ſandy earth; 
As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf ; 
Pard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her ſon; 
Yea—let them ſay, to ſtick the heart of falſhood, 
As falſe as Crefid. | 


Scexe VII. Pride cures Pride. | 


Pride hath no other glaſs 
To ſhew itſelf, but pride : for ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 


Greatneſs 


(4) A plantage, &c.] The Oxford editor obſerves, “ It was 
heretofore the prevailing opinion, that the production and 
growth of plants depended much upon the influences of the 
moon: and the rules and directions given for ſowing, planting, 
grafting, pruning, had reference generally to the changes, the 
increaſe, or waining of the moon.“ 
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Greatneſs, contemptible when it declines, 


*Tis certain, greatneſs, once fall'n out with fortune, 
Mutt fall out with men too: what the declined is, | 
He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 

As feel in his own fall : for men, like butterflies, 
Shew not their mealy wings but to the ſummer ; 
And not a man, for being ſimply man, 

Hath honour, but is honour'd by thoſe/honours 
That are without him; as place, riches, faveur, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit ; 

Which, when they fall, (as being ſlipp'ry ſtanders) 
The love that lean'd on them, as ſlipp'ry too, 
(5) Do one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the fall. 


Honour, continued Ads neceſſary to preſerve its 
| uſtre, 


Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 
(A great ſiz d monſter of ingratitudes) 
Thoſe ſcraps are good deeds pait, which are devour'd 
As faſt as they are made, forgot as ſoon 
As done: perſeverance keeps honour bright: 
To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion, 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. 
For honour travels in a ſtrait ſo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt ; keep then the path ; 
For emulation hath a thouſand ſons, ö 
That one by one purſue; if you give way, 7 
Or turn aſide from the direct forth- right, | 
Like to an enter'd tide they all ruſh by, 


And 


(5) D..] This is commonly read do/b ; but fo, is not Egli. 
Which, in the 3d line preceding, is the nominative caſe, and plu- 
ral: the reſt ſhould all be read as in a parentheſis. I find, the |, 
®xford editor is the only one that reads it properly. 


To envious an 
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And leave you hindermoſt; and there you lie, 
Like to a gallant horſe fall'n in firſt rank, 
For pavement to the abject rear, o'er-run . 
And trampled on: then what they do in preſent, 
Tho' leſs than yours in paſt, muſt o'er-top yours. 
For time is like a faſhionable hoſt, | 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by the hand; 
But with his arms d as he would fly, 
Graſps in the comer: welcome ever ſmiles, 
And farewel goes out ſighing. O let not virtue ſeek 
Remuneration for the thing it was; 
For beauty, wit, high birth, deſert in ſervice, 
Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubjects all 

4 calummating time. | 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin ; 
That all, with one conſent praiſe new-born gawds, 
Tho they are made and moulded of things paſt ; 
And give to duſt, that is a little gilt, | 
More land than they will give to gold o'er duſted ; 
The preſent eye praiſes the preſent object, 


Scene VIII. Love ſhook off by a Soldier, 


Sweet, rouſe yourſelf ; and the weak, wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck. unlooſe his am'rous fold ; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be ſhook to air, | 


Scexe VII. Therſites mimicking Ajax, 


Ther. A wonder! 
Achil. What? 
Ther. Ajax goes up and down the field, aſking for 


Himſelf. 

Achil, How ſo ? 

Ther. He muſt fight fingly to-morrow with He#tor, 
and is ſo prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling, 
that ke raves in ſaying nothing. Abit | 

. 4 
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Achil, How can that be! 

Ther, Why, he ſtalks up and down like a peacock, a 
ſtride and a ſtand ; ruminates like an hoſteſs that hath 
no arithmetic but her brain to ſet down her reckoning; 
bites his lip with a politic regard, as who ſhould ſay, 
there were wit in his head, if *twould out; and fo there 
is, but it lies as coldly in him as fire in a flint, which 
will not ſhew without knocking. The man's undone 
for ever: for if Hector break not his neck i“ th* com- 
bat, he'll break't himſelf in vain glory. He knows 
not me: I ſaid, good-morrow Ajax : and he replies, 
thanks, Azamemnon, What think you of this man, 
that takes me for the general? he's grown a very 
land-fiſh, language leſs, a monſter. A plague of opi- 
nion! a man may wear it on both ſides, like a leather 
jerkin. 

a Achil. Thou muſt be my ambaſſador to him, Therfites. 

Ther. Who, I?—why, he'll anſwer nobody; he pro- 
feſſes not anſwering ; ſpeaking is for beggars ; he wears 
his tongue in's arms. I will put on his prefence; let 
Palroclus make his demands to me, you ſhall ſee the pa- 
geant of Ajax. 

Achil. To him, Patroclus—tell him, I humbly de- 

ſire the valiant Ajax, to invite the molt valorous Hector 
to come unarm'd to my tent, and to procure ſafe con- 
duct for his perfon of the magnanimous and moſt il- 
luſtrious, fix or ſeven times honour'd, c_— general, 
of the Grecian army, Agamennon, &c. Do this, 

Patr. Fove bleſs great Lian. 

Ther. Hum !———— 

Patr. I come from the worthy Achilles. 

Ther, Ha! 

Patr. Who moſt humbly deſires you to invite HeHor 
to his tent. 5 | 

Ther. Hum 

Patr. And to procure ſafe conduct from Agamemnon. 

Ther. Agamemnon |—— 


Petr. Ay, my lord, 


Ther * 
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Ther, Ha! 

Patr. What ſay you to't ? 

Ther, God be wr you, with all my heart. 

Patr. Your anſwer, Sir. 

Ther. If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven o'clock it 
will go one way or other; howſoever he ſhall pay for me 
ere he has me. 

Patr, Your anſwer, Sir. 

Ther. Fare ye well with all my heart. 

Achil. Why, but he is not in this tune, is he? 

Ther. No, 2 he's out o' tune thus: what muſic will 
be in him, when Hector has knock'd out his brains, I 
know not. But, I am ſure, none; unleſs the fiddler Apollo 
get his finews to make catlings on. 

Achil. Come, thou ſhalt bear a letter to him ſtrait. 

Ther. Let me carry another to his horſe ; for that's 
the more capable creature. - 

Achil. My mind is troubled like a fountain ſtirr'd, 
And I myſelf ſee not the bottom of it. | 

Ther. *Would the fountain of your mind were clear 
again, that I might water an aſs at it! I had rather be 
a tick in a ſheep than ſuch a valiant ignorance. 

[ Exeunt. 


ACT IV. SCENE II. 


Lovers parting in the Morning. 


Troil. (6) O Crefida but that the buſy day, 
Wak'd by the lark, has rous'd the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer, 
I would not from thee. 

Crefſ. Night hath been too brief. 

Troil. Beſhrew the witch! with venomous wight ſhe 


ſtays 
FE Tedious 


(6) Truil. &c.] Sce Romeo and Juliet, p. 260. 
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Tedious as hell; but flies the graſps of love, 
With wings more momentary ſwift than thought. 


Lover's Farewel, 


Injurious time, now with a robber's haſte, 
Crams his rich thiev'ry up, he knows not how. 
As many farewels as be ſtars in heav'n, 

With diſtinct breath and conſign'd kiſſes to them, 
He fumbles up all in one looſe adieu ; ; 

And ſcants us with a fingle famiſh'd kiſs ; 
Diſtaſted with the ſalt of broken tears. 


Troilus's Character of the Grecian Youths, 


The Grecian youths are full of ſubtle qualities, 
They're loving, well compos'd, with gifts of nature 
Flowing and ſwelling o'er with arts and exerciſe ; 
How novelties may move, and parts with perſon— 
Alas! a kind of godly jealouſy 
(Which, I beſeech you, call a virtuous fin) 

Makes me afraid. | 


SCENE VIII. A Trumpiter. 


Now crack thy lungs, and ſplit thy brazen pi : 
Blow, villain, ll thy Tohered-bias — 
Out- ſwell the cholic of puft Aquilon : 
Come, ſtretch thy cheſt, and let thy eyes pout blood ; ] 
Thou blow'ſt for Hefor. 


Diomedes's Manner of walking. 


"Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait ; 
He riſes on his toe: that ſpirit of his 
In aſpiration lifts him from the earth. 


Deſcription 


Js 
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Deſcription of Creſſida. 


(7) There's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay her foot ſpeaks; her wanton ſpirits look out 
At every joint, and motive of her body: 
Oh, theſe encounterers ! ſo glib of tongue, 
They give a coaſting welcome ere it comes ; 
And wide unclaſp the tables of their thoughts 
To every tickliſh reader; ſet them down 
For fluttiſh ſpoils of opportunity, 
And daughters of the game. 

5 | 


The Character of T roilus, 


The youngeſt ſon of. Priam, a true knight ; 
Not yet mature, yet matchleſs; firm of word; 
Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue; 
Not ſoon provok'd, nor being provok'd, ſoon calm'd. 
His heart and hand both open, and both free ; 
For what he has, he gives; what thinks, he ſhews ; 
Yet gives he not till judgment guide his bounty; 
Nor dignifies an impair thought with breath: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous; 
For Hector in his blaze of writh ſubſcribes 
To tender objects: but he in heat of action 
Is more vindicative than jealous love. 

SCENE 


(7) There's, &c.] Nothing can exceed this deſcription of a 


au woman. Richard (in the beginning of Kichard the third) 


ſpeaking of Jane Shore, ſays, 


We ſay that Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 
A cherry lip, a paſling pleaſant tongue. 


But in Iſaiah there is a deſcription of the wanton daughters of . 


Zion, which is peculiarly beautiful. Becauſe the daughters of 
Zion are haughty, and walk with ſtretch d- forth necks, and wan- 
ton eyes walking, and mincing as they go, and making a tinkling 
with their feet, Cc. Sec chap. vi. ver. 16. 


nt SER) 
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SCENE IX. Hector in Battle. 


I have, thou gallant Trojan, ſeen thee oft, 
Labouring for deſtiny, make cruel wa 
Thro' ranks of Greetiſh youth; and N. ſeen thee 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſteed, 
Bravely deſpiſing forfeits and ſubduements, 
When thou has hung thy advanced ſword in th' air 
Not letting it decline on the deelin'd: | 
That I have ſaid unto my ſtanders by, 
Lo, Jupiter is yonder, 33 life ! 
And I have ſeen thee pauſe and take thy breath, 
When that a ring of Greeks hath hem'd thee in, 4 
Like an Olympian wreſtling. | 


Achilles ſurveying Hector. 


Tell me, ye heav'ns, in which part of his body 
Shall I deſtroy him? whether there, or there; } 
That I may give the local wound a name, 
And make diſtinct the very breach, where out 
Hector's great ſpirit flew. Anſwer me, heavens! 


ACT v. SCENE VI. 
Honour more dear than Life. 


($) Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate; 
Lite every man holds dear, but the brave man 
Holds honour far more precious dear than lite. 


Pity to be diſcarded in War. 


For love of all the gods, 
Let's leave the hermit pity with our mothers ; 
And when we have our armour buckled on, 
The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords ! 


Raf 


(3) Mine honour, &c.] See the firſt paſſage in Jubu Ceſar, 
ind the note. ; ; 
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Roſh Vows. 


The gods are deaf to hot and peeviſh vows ; 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 


| Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice, 


General Obſervation. 


' THIS play (ſays Johnſon) is more correctly written than moſt 
of Shaleſpear s compoſitions, but it is not one of thoſe in which 
either the extent of his views, or elevation of his fancy is fully 
diſplayed. As the ſtory abounded with materials, he has exert- 
ed little invention; but he has diverſified his characters with 
great variety, and preſerved them with great exactneſs. His 
vicious characters fometimes diſguſt, but cannot corrupt, for 
both Creſſida and Pandarus are deteſted and contemned. The 
comic characters ſeem to have been the favourites of the 
writer ; they are of the ſuperficial Kind, and exhibit more ef 
manners than nature ; but they are cepiouſly filled and power- 
fully impreſſed. Shakeſpcar has in his ſtory followed, for the 
greater part, the old book of Caxion, which was then very popu- 
lar; but the character of Therfires, of which it makes no men- 
tion, is a proof that this play was written after Chama had 
publiſhed his verſion of Homer. | 
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his lady, 170, another, 173 
Djiomedes, his manner of walk- 
ing, 309 | 
Diſeaſes, the departure of, 105, 
which incurable, 136 
Diver-cliff deſcribed, 155 
Doubt, a deſcription of, 299 
Dreams, reflections on them, 
| 247, n. ibid 
Drums deſcribed, 110 
Duelling, a deſcription of, 275 
Dying, why preferable to part- 
ung, 60 


E. 


Eadh ar, his account of his diſco- 
very to his father, 161 

Ellauot, her ſpeech to her huſ- 
band doing penance, 56 

England,the people of deſcribed, 
37, its ſituation, a deſcrip- 
tion of 95, of an Engi/h ar- 
my, 96, when invincible,113, 
pathetically deſcribed, 226 

' Fngli/h army, a deſcription of 
its miſerable ſtate, 47 

Envy, a deſcription of, 123 

Evening, a fine one, 243 

Expedition, what, 241, n. ibid 


F 


Falflaff's catechiſm, 14, n. 
ibid, an account of his death 
by his hoſteſs, 36 

Father,, the paſſion of, on the 
murder of his child, 67, n. 
ibid, curſing his child, 143 

Flaws explained, n. 24, 

__ ſetting ſail, a deſcription 
Or, 39 

Fortitude, true, what it is, 167 

Fortune deſcribed, 25, n. ibid 


Friend, a falſe one, his ſhifts, 
474 
Friend forſaken, 277 


G 


Glory deſcribed, 52, n. ibid 

Glufler's farewel to the world, 
156, n. 1bid 

Gloſter, duke, his deformity, 
73, and diflimulation, ibid 

Gods, their juſtice, 160, n. ibid 

Gold, reflections upon it, 30, 
its effects, 277, n. ibid 

Gouts, what. n. 163 

Greatneſs, when falling, de- 
ſcribed, 84, the cares of, 238 

Greatneſs contemptible when 
it declines, 305 

Griefs, deſtroy one another, 21 
n. ibid, tokens of grief, 99, 
n. ibid, and deſcription of, 
101 

Grief, 227 


Hatred, remorſeleſs, 58 


Hector deſoribed in battle, 311 

Henry IV. his pathetic ſpeech to 
his fon, 9, 10 

— V. deſcription of, by his 
father, 24, his perfections, 


” 25, n. ibid, his ſpeech be- 


ore the battle of Arincourt, 

43, his character by the con- 

{table of France, 38 

VI. his ſoliloquy, upon 
his own lenity, 74 

Henry (prince) his ſoliloquy, 2 

— his modeſt defence of 
himſelf, 11, 

— his modeſt challenge 13 

P 2 | Henry 
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Henry (prince) his pathetic 
ſpeech on the death of Her- 
ſpur, 13, his dialogue with his 

ather, 25 

Henry VIII. his character of 
queen Catharine, 81 | 

High birth, 236 

Honeſty, the diſpraiſe of, 205 
n. 206 

Honour, what, 5, n, ibid, how 
preſerved, 305, its value, 
311 

Hope, deceitfulneſs of, 227, a 
deſcription of it, 243 

Horror, its outward effects, 33, 
of uncloſing a conſpiracy, 
102, N. ibid | 

Hoſpitality, held ſacred, n. 166 


Hotſpur's impatience for the 


battle, 12 
Hypocriſy deſcribed, 109 


I 


| Fealouſy deſcribed, 212, its tor- 


tures, ibid 


Infirmity, its faults pardonable, 


146 

Ingratitude in a child, 144, n. 
ibid, of falſe friends, 273 

Inhumanity deſcrib'd, go, n: 
ibid 

Invitation to love, beautifully 
deſcribed, 287, n. ibid 

Joy and mirth turned to their 
contraries, 266 

Juliet, her reſolution, 264, in- 
vitation to Romeo for his ſtay, 
260, and ſoliloquy on drink- 
ing the potion, 265, 266 

Juſtice, lord chief, his ſpeech 
to Henry V. 30 


K 


Kent, county of, deſcrib'd, 62 


Kings, their purpoles, how ex- 


ecuted, 109, n. ibid, the 
miſery of, 228 


L 


Lady, a compleat one, 93, a 
young one playing and ſing- 
ing, 289, n. 290, upon her 
tongue being cut out, 290 

Lear, on the ingratitude of his 
daughters, 148, his diſtreſs 
in a ſtorm, 149, and ex- 
clamations amidſt the tem- 
peſt, 150, n. ibid, deſcription 
of, when mad, 155, his re- 
flections on flatterers, 156, 
his ſpeech to Cordelia when 
taken priſoner, 159, on the 
2 of Cordelia, 162, dying, 
103 

SP, the ſpirit of, deſcribed, 
11 


Life demands action, 15, n. 
ibid, reflections upon it, 186, 
n. ibid | 

Lord, of heaven ever to be re- 
membered, 55 


Love deſcribed, -247, its he- 


ralds, who, 257, in a young 
ſoldier, 294, n. ibid, ſhaken 
off by him, 306 

Lovers, their parting, 59, n. 
ibid, exclamation of one, 
209, n. 1bid, their lightneſs 
of foot and impatience, 258, 
an expecting one deſcrib'd, 
303, the parting and farewe! 
in a morning, 309 

Lover's computation of time, 
214 

$0, an hungry one, deſcr ibed, 


M 


Macbeth, his temper, 165, and 
irreſolution, 166, tus ſolilo- 
| quy, 
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quy, 167, n. ibid, his guilt 
and fear, 174, his ſurpriſe at 
the ſight of the ghoſt, 176 
Macbeth, lady, her ſoliloquy 
on the approach of Duncan, 
165, n. ibid, her behaviour 
with a taper in her hand, 
184 — 


Macbeub, obſervations on the 


play by Mrs. Momazue, 189 
Macduf, on the murder of his 
wife and children, exclama- 
tion of, 132 
Madneſs, how occaſion d, 111, 
n. ihid. 
Mailed explained, n. 56 
Malolm's character of himſelf, 
180, and diſcourſe with Ma:- 
duff, 1bid | 
Malicious men deſcribed, go 
Man, his tears deſcribed, 110, 
a plain, blunt one, 145, a 
wilful one, his injuries, the 
effect of, 149, refloctions up- 
on him, the vanity of putting 
truſt in him, 240 
Margard, queen, upon execra- 
tion and high birth, 235, n. 
. bid, her exprobation in a 
ſoliloquy, 242, her ſpeech 
before the battle of Tewk/bury, 
76 
Marriage deſcribed, 53 
Melancholy, the parent of er- 
ror, 137 
Mercy deſcribed, 287 
Meſſenger of ill-news, 20, n. 
ibid, and 21 
Mob, to What compar'd, 72 
Morning, a deſcription of, 69, 
the dawn of, ibid, another 
beautiful deſcription of it, 
269 to 264, n. 261 
Mother, the fondneſs of, 100, 
and ravings, 103, her grief 
and deſpondency, 104 
Mounds explained, n. 285 


197 


o, and 
account ot Contcience, 239 


N 


News-tellers, a deſcription of, 
107 a 

Night, in camp, deſcribed, 29, 
another defcription of, 61, 
n. ibid 


O 


Obedience to princes, lov'd, 

Offences miſtaken, 146 

Omens on the birth of Richard 
III. 76 

Opportunity to be ſerved in all 
affairs, 136 

Othello s motive to marry, and 
relation of his courtſhip, zb, 
his firſt ſuſpicion, 210, his 
ſoliloquy, when work d up 
to jealauſy, 211, his ſtory of 
the handkerchief, 214, be- 
fore he falls into a trance, 
ibid, his ſpeech on receiving 
his mandate to return, 215, 
his exceſſive fondneſs of tus 
wife, ibid, and pathetic un- 
braiding of his wife, 216, 
his contuſion, love, and bit- 
ter remorſe, 220, his laſt 


ſpeech, 221 
P 
Painting, to what compar'd, 
272 | 
Parallel between Hotſpur and 


Henry prince of Wales, 16 
Pailion, a riſing one deſcrib'd, 


147 
Path, a verb explain d, n. 121 


Patience 


Patience and-ſorrow deſcribed, 
I 54, n. ibid 


Patriotifm, what, 114 and 115, 


Peace after a civil war, 1 


Perfection admits of no addi- 


tion, 106 | 
Perſon, deſcription of a mur- 

der'd one, 56, one in de- 

ſpair, to what compar'd, 291 


Percy, and his ſon's character, | 


by Heury, 2 | 

— his ſay's pathetic ſpeech 
to him, 6 

Piked man, explained, n. 95 

P:ty, when to be diſcarded 
311 

Pleafure and revenge, 299 

Pleaſure of doing goed, 272, de- 
ſcription of, 272 

Popularity deſcrib'd, 225 

Portia's ſpeech to Brutus, 121 

Poſt-metlenger, a deſcription 
of, 20 

Pouncet- box, deſcrib'd, n. 3. 

Power, the abuſe of, 157, and 
vanity, 228 

Preferment, 205 

Pride, its own cure, 304 

Prodigies ridiculed, 7, n. ibid. 

Promiſe and Performance, the 
difference bet wixt them, 286 

Prognoſtics of war, 227 


Providence, the juſtice of, 153 


Raſh vows, 312 

Reflections upon killing a fly, 
291, n. ibid. | 

Reputation what, 210, n. ibid. 
the praiſe of, 224 

Reſentment, when deepeſt, 56 

Reſpect deſcribed, 299 

Revenge, the repreſentation of 
it, 124, and deſcriptiov, 292 
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Rhymers ridiculed, 7, to what 


compared, n. ibid. ES 
Richard II. his ſpeech on his 
arrival in England, 227, n. 
ibid. and entry into L»don, + 
230, his ſoliloquy in priſon, 
237, his ſoliloquy on his own 
deformity, 233, lis love for 
lady wm, and praiſe of his 
perſon, 234, his hypocriſy, 
235, his character, by his 
mother, 242, his ſtarting out 
of his dream, and ſoliloquy 
before the battle, 243, his 
behaviour after an alarum, 


244. 
Richmond, duke of, his prayer, 


243 

Ring, in a dark pit, its effects, 
and how compared, 289 

Romeo, his courtſhip with Ju- 
liet, 25t, on his baniſhment, 
259, his deſcription of, and 
diſcourſe with the apothe- 
cary, 266, his laſt ſpeech, 
269 

Romeo and Paris, 268 


Royalty, the miſeries of, 44 


Rumour deſcrib'd, 18, N. ibid. 


8 


Say, lord, his apology, 62 
Scarded, explained, n. 10 
Scene, a murdering one, 167 
Scotched, explained, n. 174 
Self- intereſt deſcribed, 98 
Shepherd's life, the bleſſings of, 
69, n. ibid. 0 
Simile on ambitious thoughts, 


72 
Sleep, deſcrib'd, 23, n. ibid. 
again, 121 
Sorrow, 238 : | 
Spirit, a warlike one, 37. n. 
ibid. 
: Station, 


INDEX 


Station, alow one, the bleſſings 
of, 80, n. ibid. 

Stew: ard a faithful one, 273 

* melancholy, deſcribed, 


Submiſſion to heaven, our duty, 
240 | 
Subtilty of Ulyſſes, 300 


Succeſs, not equal to our hopes, 


296 
Sun, its riſing deſcribed, after a 
dark night, 228 
Sycophants, flattering, 144 


T 


Tears, to what compared, 291 

Thanks, 287 

Therfues's mimicking Ajax, 306 

Thoughts, when ineffectual, 
22 

Time, a lover's computation of 
it, 214 

Timon, the ingratitude of his 
Friends, 273, his execrations, 
276 


his ſpeech to Alcibiades, 
279 
his diſcourſe with Ape- 
manthus, 282 


his ſpeech to thethieves 


284 

——— remark upon his 
ſteward, 28 5 

— reflections on the 
carth, 281 

Titles, new ones, 94 

' Troikus, his character, and jea- 

louſy of the Grecian youths, 

zog, and character of them, 


310 
Trumpeter, a deſcription of, 
399 


Truſt, in man, the vanity of 
n. ibid: 240 


Twilight, deſcribed, n. ibid. 


Ulyſſes, his fi 


Vale, a dark one nne. Nn. 


ibid. 288 
Viciſſitudes of life, n. . ibid. 84 


Victory, a deſcription of, by 


the French, 97, and by the 
Engpli 


» 9 
Villam, the look ind zeal of, 
109 


Unkindneſs defcribed, 146 
Vulgar, the fickleneſs of, de- 


ſcribed, 22 
4 


Waped, explained, n. 278 

War, the miſeries of, 49, n. 
ibid. 

Warrior, a gallant one, 12 

Warlike ſpirit, 37 

Warwick, duke of, his ing 
ſpeech, 74, n. ibid. 

Wife, ſong of, to her huſband, 
8. n. ibid. a goed one, the 
deſcription of, 80 

Witches deſcribed, 164, n. ibid, 


their power, 17 | 
| power, 179 Wally's 
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Nolſcy's ſpeech to Cromwell, 85, T. 
n. ibid. his death, 87, his 
vices and virtues, 88 York, earl of, death of, 48, n. 
Woman, an ambitious one, 55 ibid: 2 
her fears, 99 York; duke of, on the behaviour 
* Wrong, and inſolence deſcrib- of his ſons, 67, in battle, 68, 
ed, 286 n. ibid. 


Nork; ducheſs of, on the miſ- 
fortunes of her family, 239 


